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THE HARVARD-YALE RACES. 


HE year 1885 closes a third of a century since 
Harvard and Yale first met as rivals. Their race 
in 1852 initiated a series of varied athletic con- 
tests, in which nearly all our better-known col- 
leges have at one time or another taken part. 
Out of that race grew all American college boat- 
ing. To it must be ascribed, at least indirectly, 
the credit of the physical development which 
thousands of graduates trace back to the boating 
of their college days. For Harvard and Yale, by 
inaugurating races and other contests between 

students from different institutions of learning, furnished the needed stimulus to care 

of the body as well as of the mind, and hastened the recognition of physical education 
as an essential part of the college curriculum. If the benefits of college boating were 
limited to the six or eight representative oarsmen, the value of boating might well 
be questioned. But such is not the case. The fact that a picked crew is to be sent 
out to do battle against a rival is the motive, the inspiration which draws hard-reading 
men, without claim to athletic distinction, from their sedentary life to the gymnasium 
and the river. Without these annual races boating at Harvard and Yale would lan- 
guish, and perhaps utterly perish. The generation which has’ passed since these 

colleges were first pitted against each other on the water has brought a marked im- 

provement in the physical welfare of the average college student, and in this, as I 

have indicated, the Harvard-Yale race has been no unimportant factor. 

It may be, since this is the boasted age of progress, that some of us will see radical 
transformations in college boating as typified by the race between Harvard and Yale. 
But it is more than improbable that any changes which the future may bring will 
be as sweeping as those included in the records of the past thirty-three years. There 
will be no transition comparable to that from the clumsy barge, three and a half 
feet wide, rowed on the gunwale, to the slender paper shell of to-day. There 
will be no such series of changes as were presented by the early scratch-races on 
Lake Winnipiseogee, the turning races at Worcester, with their uproarious accompa- 
niments, the intercollegiate regattas at Springfield and Saratoga, culminating in 
1875 in the beautiful spectacle of thirteen six-oared crews ready at the starting-line, 
and finally, the more unpretending, but none the less effective eight-oared contests 
which began between Harvard and Yale in 1876, and in 1885 show no signs of 
interruption. The conditions of the race and the New London course have been 
well tried, and nothing better has been suggested. The race, as it will be rowed this 
year, promises to become as constant a quantity in our out-door sports as the race 
between Oxford and Cambridge. In short, the rowing of Harvard and Yale oarsmen 
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has been developed until it is placed to-day 
upon a reasonable and not unscientific 
basis. There may be further improvement 
in degree, but not in kind. 

But the experience and general perfec- 
tion of methods represented in the pres- 
ent Harvard-Yale race are derived from 
much vain groping in the dark, from be- 
ginnings and experiments which seem 
Jaughable enough in the light of our pres- 
ent wisdom, and from many costly blun- 
ders. Many an old oarsman feels even 
now a dull ache at his heart as he re- 
members how the result of some hard- 
fought-race betrayed his faith in a new 
“rig,” a new stroke, or a new system 
of training. Many a graduate, recall- 
ing the fifty and sixty strokes to the min- 
ute, pulled by the men of other days, is 
still inclined to regard the sliding seats 
and slower stroke of to-day, as signs of 
degeneracy. Consule Planco, ** when Wil- 
bur Bacon pulled stroke of Yale,” or, 
‘¢when Harvard sent forth the Crownin- 
shields, Watson, the McBurneys. and the 
Lorings,” ‘* then, indeed, there was a race 
of giants upon the earth.” Well, the 
race endures, and the men who repre- 
sent the two universities at New Lon- 
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traditions 
Their contest may 
never be witnessed by as many thousands 
as assembled at Saratoga in 1874 and 
1875, and the metropolitan journals may 
never again surrender whole pages to 


don, year by year sustain the 
of their predecessors. 


** special dispatches” concerning the 
oarsmen. But no Harvard nor Yale 
graduate will admit that his interest in 
the race has waned. He cares little for 
other victories which his college may 
win; but he never fails to watch the 
wires when the decisive news is expected 
from New London. No one but a Har- 
vard ora Yale man can fully understand 
the force of this feeling. Properly di- 
rected it is a stimulus to open and hon- 
orable emulation. Left uncontrolled it 
has led in the past to recriminations and 
ruptures which, I have faith to believe, 
have occurred for the last time. But 
there is a brighter side to this spirit of 
rivalry. It yearly recalls graduates to 
their college allegiance, and it is the most 
potent influence in keeping alive boating 
at the two universities. 

Boating began at both Harvard and 
Yale about 1844, but received little at- 
tention from the majority of the students 
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until after the first Harvard-Yale race, 
in 1852. The challenge came from Yale 
and was accepted by the Oneida Club of 
Harvard. The date of the race was 
August 3, and upon August 10, according 
to the fashion of those leisurely times, 
the New York Z7rzbune published a re- 
port sent by a correspondent at Centre 
Harbor, N.H. This account is as fol- 
‘lows :— 


The students of the Yale and Harvard boat- 
clubs met each other in the depot hall at Concord, 
where mutual introductions took place, and they pro- 
ceeded together to Weirs. Here the “ Lady of the 
Lake ” was in waiting to convey them to Centre Har- 
bor, where they arrived after a delightful trip of an 
hour and a half, just in time for a splendid dinner at 
the Centre House. Some idea of the immense capac- 
ity of these boats may be gained from the fact that 
the captain requested the passengers not to seat them- 
selves allon one side of the boat. . . . The students 
have free passage in her to any part of the lake; and 
indeed their whole trip, as we understand, was free, 
the expenses being defrayed principally, we under- 
stand, by the Boston and Montreal Railroad Com- 
pany. . The Yale boats arrived on Monday, 
which was mostly spent in fishing and practicing for 
the regatta on Tuesday. The boats are: From Har- 
vard, the Onezda, 38 feet long, 8 oars; from Yale, 
the Undine, 30 feet long, 8 oars; the Shawmut, 
38 feet long, 8 oars; the AZ/anta, 20 feet long, 4 
oars. 

There is but one boat-club in existence at Harvard 
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at present, which accounts for their sending but one. 
The crew have evidently had considerable practice,— 
somewhat more than the boats at Yale. The Onetda 
is quite a model for fleetness and beauty. The first 
regatta was run on Tuesday, at eleven in the morning. 
The shore was lined with a numerous and excited 
throng, and the betting ran quite high. At the third blast 
of the bugle, the boats shot forward almost with the 
speed of race-horses, while the band on shore struck 
up a lively tune. The sight was perfectly enchant- 
ing, scarce a breeze ruffled the water, and the whole 
crowd were anxiously bending their gaze upon the 
boats, which were flying over the water with all the 
speed which the vigorous and rapid strokes of the 
young oarsmen could produce. Meanwhile, the little 
parties who were out in skiffs were urging on the oars- 
men with encouraging shouts as they rushed by them. 
The distance to be run was about a mileand a half, to 
a boat anchored off upon the lake. The Oxedda ran 
the distance in seven minutes, the Shawmut being 
about two lengths behind, while the Undine and 
Adlanta pressed closely after. 

This was what was denominated the scrub-race, 
being merely a trial of the strength of the respective 
crews and no prize being awarded. 

The grand regatta came off this afternoon at four 
o’clock. The boats (with the exception of the A?- 
Zanta, which was not allowed to compete for the prize 
on account of its inequality in size and number of 
oarsmen) started at the distance of about two miles 
from shore and ran directly for the wharf. A large 
boat, with the band on board, was stationed midway 
upon the lake and [the boat?] played some very fine 
airs for the benefit of the lookers-on, for it evidently 
attracted no attention from the oarsmen, who were 
altogether too busily occupied. 
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The result of the race was the same 
with that of the first, the distance between 
the boats being almost exactly the same. 

A fine pair of black-walnut oars, taste- 
fully ornamented with silver, was pre- 
sented to the Onxezda, with an appro- 
priate speech, by the Chairman of the 
Deciding Committee. 


In the chapter on ** Yale Boat- 
ing,” prepared by ** Karl Kron” 
for the History of Yale Col- 
lege, there is a résumé of the 
Harvard-Yale races, repub- 
lished by the author in the 
Boat-race Bulletin, of which 
he was the editor from 1878 to 
1883. This record, with some 
slight changes and additions of my own, is 
as follows : — 


FIRST PERIOD — 1852—’60— IRREGULAR RACES. 


I. 1852, August 3. — Lake Winnepeseogee, Cen- 
ter Harbor, N.H., 2 miles straight pull to wind- 
ward in eight-oared barges, class of ’53. Oneida, 
of Harvard, defeated Halcyon, of Yale, by two 
lengths; time about rom. 

2. 1855, July 21.— Connecticut River, Springfield, 
1'/2 miles down stream and return, in barges. /rés 
(eight-oared) and Y. Y. (four-oared), of Harvard; 
Neretd and Nautilus (both six-oared), of Yale. 


Allowing eleven seconds handicap per oar for the 
smaller craft, the times of the boats in the order 


named were 22m.; 
38s. 

3. 1859, July 26.— Lake Quinsigamond, Worces- 
ter, Mass., 11/2 miles up the lake and return. 
Harvard shell, 19m. 18s.; Yale shell, 20m. 18s.; 
Harvard lapstreak Avon, 21m. 13s.; Brown lap- 
streak, Atlanta, 24m. 40s. 

4. 1859, July 27.— Same course and same shell 
crews, in “ Citizens’ regatta.” Yale, I9m. I4s.; 
Harvard, 19m. 16s. 

5- 1860, July 24.—Same course. Harvard, 18m. 
538.; Yale, 19m. 5s.: Brown, 21m. 15s. 


22m. 38; 23m. 38s.; 24m. 
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PRACTICING IN THE GYMNASIUM. 


SECOND PERIOD — 1864-’70 — UNIVERSITY RACES. — 
SAME COURSE. 


1864. July 29. — Yale, 19m. Is., won by 42'/9s. 
1865, July 28. — Yale, 17m. 42!/9s., won by 261/gs. 
1866, July 27. — Harvard, 18m. 43s., won by 27s. 
1867, July 19. — Harvard, 18m. 13s., won by 72!/9s. 
1868, July 24. — Harvard, 17m. 48'/ss., won by 50s. 
1869, July 23. — Harvard, 18m. 2s., won by 9s. 
1870, July 22. — Harvard, 20m. 30s., won by foul. 


THIRD PERIOD — 1871~75 — UNIVERSITY RACES. 


Massachu- 
37s. (16m. 
61s. (17m. 


1. 1871, July 21.— Three colleges. 
setts Agricultural aefeated Harvard 
46'/os. to 17m. 23'/os.), and Brown 
47'/2s.) Harvards defeated Brown 24s. 

2. 1872, July 24.— Six colleges. Amherst de- 
feated Harvard 24s. (16m. 33s. to 16m. 57s.); 
Agricultural, 37s. (17m. I0s.); Bowdoin, 58s. 
(17m. 31s.); Williams, 86s. (17m. 50s.); Yale, 
100s. (18m. 13s.); Harvard defeated Yale 76s. 

3. 1873, July 17.—Eleven colleges. Yale de- 
feated Wesleyan 10s. (16m. 59s. to 17m. 9s.); 
Harvard, 37!/os. (17m. 36"/os.); Amherst, 4Is. 
(17m. 40s.); Dartmouth, 68s. (18m. 7s.); Colum- 
bia, 77s. (18m. 16s.); Massachusetts Agricult- 
ural, 871/2s. (18m. 261/ys.); Cornell, 93s. (18m. 
32s.); Bowdoin, r1o'/os. (18m. 49!/os.); Trinity, 
154s. (19m. 33s.); Williams, 166s. (19m. 453s.) 
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4. 1874, July 18.—Nine colleges. Columbia 
defeated Wesleyan 8s. (16m. 42s. to 16m. 50s.); 
Harvard, 12s. (16m. 54s.); Williams, 26s. (17m. 
8s.); Cornell, 49s. (17m. 31s.); Dartmouth, 78s. 
(18m.); Trinity, rors. (18m. 23s.); Princeton, 116s. 
(18m. 38s.); Yale fouled, and withdrew. 

5. 1875, July 14.— Thirteen colleges. Cornell 
defeated Columbia 11s. (16m. 53/28. to 17m. 
41/os.); Harvard, I11/ys. (17m. 5s.); Dartmouth, 
17s. (17m. 101/os.); Wesleyan, 20s. (17m. 13'/9s.); 
Yale, 21s. (17m. 14}/os.); Amherst, 36s. (17m. 
291/9s.); Brown, 40s. (17m. 33}/2s.); Williams, 50s. 
(17m. 43}/2s.); Bowdoin, 57s. (17m. 151/28.) ; Ham- 
ilton, time not taken; Union, time not taken; Prince- 
ton, withdrew; Harvard, defeated Yale 9/ss. 

6. 1876, July 19.—Six colleges. Cornell de- 
feated Harvard 4s. (17m. I'/2s. to 17m. 5!/2s.); 
Columbia, 7s. (17m. 8'/ss.); Union, 26s. (17m. 
271'/9s.); Wesleyan, 57s. (17m. 58!/2s.); Prince- 
ton, 69s. (18m. 10s.). 


FOURTH PERIOD — EIGHT-OARED 
MILES. 


RACES — FOUR 


1. 1876, June 20.— Yale, 22m. 2s.; Harvard, 
22m. 31s. 
, 2. 1877, June 30. — Harvard, 24m. 36s.; Yale, 
24m. 435. 

3. 1878, June 28. — Harvard, 20m. 44s.; Yale, 
2Im. 29s. 

4. 1879, June 27. — Harvard, 22m. I5s.; Yale, 
23m. 48s. 

5. 1880, July 1.— Yale, 24m. 27s.; Harvard, 
25m. 9s. 

6. 1881, July 1.—Yale, 22m. 13s.; 
22m. 19s. 

7. 1882, June 30. — Harvard, 20m. 47s.; Yale, 
20m. 50s. 

8. 1883, June 30. — Harvard, 
Yale, 26m. 49s. 


Harvard, 


25m. 46! /9s. ; 
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g. 1884, June 30.—Yale, 20m. 31s.; Harvard, 
20m. 48s. 


The first move toward an inter-collegiate 
regatta was made by Harvard in 1858. 
Yale, Brown, and Trinity responded to her 
call; but the drowning of the Yale stroke, 
Mr. George E. Dunham, at Springfield, 
July 17, 1858, caused the abandonment of 
the race. The first regatta, in which more 
than two colleges participated, was not 
rowed until the following year, and the 
second and last, for a period of ten years, 
was held in 1860. The experience of the 
Brown crew was not calculated to encour- 
age other entries. Then the war, and cer- 
tain restrictions imposed by the faculties 
of Harvard and Yale, made the boating 
record a blank until 1864. In 1865 Yale’s 
time, first announced as 17m. 42%s., 
was afterward, according to the Harvard 
book ‘* declared by both judges and ref- 
eree to be a mistake.” In this publication 
the Yale time is given as 18m. 42%s. 
The author of ‘‘ Yale Boating,” claims 
the faster time. In the Citizens’ regatta, 
on the same course, a day later, the time 
of the Yale crew was t9m.5%s. In 
1869, Harvard, after sending her four best 
oarsmen to England, won an unexpected 
victory from Yale at Worcester. Two of 
the Worcester crew afterwards took the 
places of the men originally selected to 
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meet Oxford. The unfortunate foul in 
1870 caused an angry and protracted dis- 
cussion, which was taken up by the daily 
press and put an end to racing at Worces- 
ter. The advantage of the landlocked 
Quinsigamond course was its freedom 
from rough water. Its disadvantages were 
the necessity of a turning race, with the 
chance of foulsat the stake, and comparative 
inaccessibility. In the opinion of Yale 
the general sentiment of the good people 
of Worcester was strongly in favor of 
Harvard. In the opinion of Worcester’s 
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Yale neither participated nor consented to 
Harvard’s acceptance of her challenge, 
which named Springfield and the inter- 
collegiate regatta, as the place and time. 
Harvard's second acceptance came too late, 
and 1871 was the only year since 1863 
when Harvard and Yale failed to meet. 
Harvard’s unexpected defeat by the Am- 
herst Agricultural crew, proved a text for 
much newspaper moralizing as to the su- 
periority of ‘‘ brawny country boys” over 
‘pampered city youths,” and others of the 
smaller colleges were encouraged to enter 
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sedate citizens, the uproar which annually 
began at the Bay State House, and drove 
sleep from almost the entire city, finally 
became too dear a price to pay for the 
visits of either Harvard or Yale oarsmen 
and their friends. 

Soa néw era was inaugurated. Yale 
positively refused to row at Worcester. 
The New London course was examined, 
and the report was favorable. But, in 
April, 1871, Harvard, Brown, Amherst, 
and Bowdoin organized the ‘* Rowing As- 
sociation of American Colleges,” for the 
management of an annual regatta on a 
three miles  straight-away course, and 
Springfield was selected for the first race. 


the competition. When, in 1872, Harvard 
was defeated by Amherst, and Yale was 
the last of the six crews, the boating-fever 
broke out at almost every college which 
could possibly equip six oarsmen. Eleven 
crews entered in 1873, the year of the 
famous ‘ diagonal line finish.’”” The flags, 
first given to Harvard, were afterward re- 
called, and the race was awarded to Yale. 
The referee’s decision is final. But those 
whocare to review this curious controversy 
will find in the ** Harvard Book” an ex- 
planatory diagram and various proofs and 
arguments which will appear convincing 
until the reader turns to the evidence and the 
special pleading set forth in ** Yale Boating.” 
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The crooked Springfield course pre- 
sented peculiar difficulties to both judges 
and spectators, as is vividly suggested by 
the following account of the race in 1873, 
written for the New York 7Zrdbune, by 
Bret Harte : — 


The great race was coming. It came with a faint 
tumult, increasing along the opposite sideinto the 
roars of *‘ Rah!” and yells of “Yale” like the bore 
Hoogly river, —and then, after straining our eyes to 
the uttermost, a chip, a toothpick, drifted into sight 
on the broadsurface of theriver. At this remarkably 
and utterly novel sight we all went into convulsions. 
We were positive it was Harvard. We would wager 
our very existence it was Yale. If there was any- 
thing we were certain of it was Amherst; and then 
the toothpick changed into a shadow, and we held 
our breath, and then into a centipede, and our 
pulses beat violently, and then intoa mechanical log, 
and we screamed of course it was Harvard. And 
then, suddenly, without warning on shore, and here at 
our very feet dashed a boat the very realization of the 
dream of to-dav, — light, graceful, beautifully handled, 
rapidly, and palvably shooting ahead of its competi- 
tion on the opposite side. There was no mistake 
about it this time. Here was the magenta color, and 
a “ Rah!” arose from our side that must have been 
heard at Cambridge,—and then Yale on the other 
side, Yale the indistinguishable, Yale the unsuspected, 
won! 


The dispute of 1873 put a greater strain 
upon the relations of Harvard and Yale. 


A new race of oarsmen had come forward 
in 1872, headed on the Yale side by Robert 
J. Cook, and at Harvard by Richard H. 
Dana. The rivalry was intense, and when, 
at Saratoga, in 1874, Harvard was fouled 
by Yale, there was an outpouring of the 
spirit at the lake, and an outbreak of hos- 
tilities in the town, in the presence of 
which no one would have dared to predict 
such harmony as now attends the meeting 
of Harvard and Yale at New London. 
But the succeeding years brought satis- 
faction to both sides. In 1875 Harvard 
defeated Yale, and in the first of the eight- 
oared races at Springfield, in 1876, Yale 
was easily victorious over Harvard. In 
the four intercollegiate regattas engaged 
in by both Harvard and Yale, Harvard 
took second place once, and third place 
three times, while Yale was sixth in 1872, 
first in 1873, ninth after the foul of 1874, 
and sixth in 1875. 

The race of 1875 was the first in which 
the plan of rowing in ‘‘ lanes” marked 
out by flags was adopted, and in conse- 
quence there was a total absence of fouls. 
It may be because this race was the first 
which I had seen, that it appeared to me 
an extraordinarily beautiful spectacle ; but 
I still think that the sight of thirteen six- 
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oared crews in line was sufficient warrant 
for certain descriptive extravagances. The 
newspapers that year, as at the two preced- 
ing regattas, devoted pages to detailed 
accounts of the training, stroke, boats, and 
even the personal peculiarities of the oars- 
men. The moneyed aristocracy which 
assembles yearly at Saratoga gilded the 
grand stand and the shore of the lake, out- 
shone in turn by the kaleidoscopic ribbons 
of the intent, excited, uproarious mob 
which represented thirteen colleges. What 
bitter memories could resist the wild cele- 
bration which followed the race? Harvard 
and Yale joined in congratulating victo- 
rious Cornell, marched together in a 
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tumultuous: procession, and mingled in a 
fraternal embrace. But this reconciliation 
really meant the end of the unwieldy Inter- 
collegiate Rowing Association. Frequent 
postponements on account of rough water 
had shown the uncertainty of the Saratoga 
course, the only one available for a race 
with so many participants. Now that 
Harvard and Yale were able to arrive at 
a clear understanding, the advisability of 
returning to an independent contest was 
conceded on both sides. Yale withdrew 
from the association, and challenged Har- 
vard to a four-mile eight-oared race. The 
challenge was accepted. Harvard alumni 
decided that a crew should be sent once 
more to an intercollegiate regatta, and, as a 
point of honor, Harvard was represented 
by a six-oared crew in the Saratoga race 
of 1876, as well as by an eight-oar in the 
contest with Yale at Springfield. The 
withdrawal of Harvard and Yale put an 
end to the association, and it may be 
predicted with reasonable certainty that 
neither college will. ever again enter a 
similar organization. The _ eight-oared 
race has been rowed at New London since 
1878, a period of seven years, without a 
single postponement over night on account 
This equals the record of 


of bad water. 
the Quinsigamond course, on which seven 
successive university races were rowed 
without postponement. 

The improvement in the boats used in 
the Harvard-Yale races amounts to a revo- 


lution. The first boat owned at Harvard 
was the Onxezda, built for a race between 
two clubs of Boston mechanics and pur- 
chased in 1844 by members of the class of 
1846. She was a type of all the club-boats 
down to 1855. According to the ‘** Har- 
vard Book” the Oneida was ‘ thirty-seven 
feet long, lap-streak built, heavy, quite 
low in the water, with no shear, and with 
a straight stem. Her width was about 
three feet and a half in the widest part, 
and tapered gradually towards bow and 
stern. She was floored half way up to the 
gunwale with wooden strips, and had a 
hard-wood grating in each end. These 
gratings were kept unpainted and oiled; 
and, although used by the bow-oar some- 
times to walk on in using his boat-hook 
and in setting and striking colors, they 
were the principle vanity of the boat. 
Many a hard day’s work have members of 
her crew done in sand-papering and pol- 
ishing these gratings when things were to 
be made ship-shape for some special occa- 
sion! The boat had plain, flat, wooden 
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thole-pins fitted into the gunwale. Her 
oars were of white-ash, and ranged from 
thirteen feet six inches long in the waist to 
twelve feet at bow and stern. A plain bar 
of hard-wood served for stretcher, and 
each seat had a red-baize covered cushion. 
The tiller-ropes were stout, covered with 
canvas, and finished at the end with a knot 
known as a ‘ Turk’s head.’ The captain’s 
gig of a man-of-war will give a very good 
idea of her general fittings.” 

Such was the first boat entered by Har- 
vard in a race against Yale. The Oneida 
was used continuously for thirteen years 
by Harvard students, and tradition has it 
that she was never beaten ina race. The 
boats entered by Yale in the race of 1852, 
the Halcyon, or Shawmut, and the Undine, 
were of a similar pattern. In the race of 
1855 the Harvard eight-oared barge was 
slightly outrigged with wooden pieces 
spiked to the gunwale, but the crack Har- 
vard boat was supposed to be the Y. Y., a 
four-oar from St. John, fairly outrigged, 
and furnished with oars of spruce instead 
ofash. The Yale boats, spoken of as 
much superior, had ‘* bent wooden out- 
riggers, braced like those of a wherry, 
running from the bottom of the boat across 
the gunwale.’’ 

This was the first appearance here of 
outriggers, although they were used in the 
Oxford-Cambridge races after 1846. Oddly 
enough the boat most deficient in these 
appointments won the race. Soon after, 
Harvard obtained from St. John an eight- 
oar, built especially for racing, fifty-one feet 
long, a lap-streak, fairly outrigged, without 
a rudder, and decked over with canvas fore- 
and-aft. This, the first university, as dis- 
tinguished from club-boat owned by Har- 
vard, was never used against Yale. Mean- 
time, the use of outriggers and spoon-oars 
was becoming more general at both col- 
leges, thanks to the influence of English 
boat-builders and the St. John oarsmen! 
In the fall of 1857 James Mackay, an 
Englishman resident in Brooklyn, built for 
Harvard the first six-oared shell ever con- 
structed in this country. The Harvard 
was forty feet long, ‘‘ made‘short in order 
to turn a stake easily,” twenty-six inches 
wide amidships, and carrying iron outrig- 
gers, although the oars were not kept in 
place by wires. The material was white- 
pine, and the boat weighed one hundred 
and fifty pounds. The Harvard was 
shorter, wider, and higher out of water 
than the modern racing-shell, but the gen- 
eral plan of construction was similar to 
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that now followed. The new shell was 
tested in local races. ‘‘ The fight between 
the Merrimac and wooden frigates was 
not more decisive, and lap-streak boats 
were henceforth useless for racing.” In 
1859 Yale appeared at Worcester with a 
new shell, built by Mackay, and with spoon 
oars. The Yale shell, built of Spanish 
cedar, was forty-five feet long, twenty-four 
inches wide, eight inches deep. With her 
crew she drew four and a half inches of 
water. Each boat weighed one hundred 
and fifty pounds. The Yale shell, which 
was rigged for a coxswain, although said 
at the time to be the fastest racing-boat in 
America, was afterwards pronounced un- 
satisfactory by a member of the crew. 
‘¢ The stroke was on the port side, the out- 
riggers were shaky and short, and_ the 
spoon-oars were but ten feet long, the 
length of single sculls.” ‘This boat was re- 
ceived only three days before the race by a 
crew which had practiced in a lap-streak 
without a coxswain, with oars thirteen and 
a half feet long, and the stroke on the star- 
board side. In consequence of the short- 
ness of the oars the Yale crew was forced 
to increase their stroke from thirty-eight to 
forty-five, and, in a final spurt, to sixty. 
The Harvard crew rowed without cox- 
swain or rudder. Under these conditions 
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the first race between the shells was pulled. 
As the record shows, Harvard won the 
regular university race on July 26, by sixty 
seconds, to be beaten by two seconds in 
the ‘* Citizens’ regatta” on the following 
This was Harvard’s first defeat by 


day. 
Yale. 

The result was significant. The two 
lap-streaks entered in the first race were 
easily left behind, and the time made indi- 
cated a remarkable advance, in so far as 
the records of those years may be trusted. 
Yale’s time, 19m. 14s., was the best ever 
made, except that of the Harvard crew, 
I9m. I1s., in a Beacon cup regatta at 
Boston, — a comparison which may be ac- 
cepted for what it is worth, since both 
courses and times were unreliable. Thus 
the superiority of the shell was clearly 
demonstrated. And another important out- 
come of these two races was Harvard’s 
adoption of ‘‘ a rudder connected with the 
bow-oarsman’s feet by wires.” In the 
‘** Citizens’ regatta” Harvard drew the 
side most exposed to the high wind, which 
blew directly across the course, ‘‘ some of 
the gusts being so strong that twice on one 
side the crew were obliged to hold water to 
get the boat’s head around.” Little im- 
portance is attached to the influence of the 
wind by Yale writers in view of Harvard’s 
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fast time; but the circumstance is men- 
tioned here simply as the cause of a new 
departure in steering. Something had 
been done in this direction with the Har- 
vard Undine, a four-oared boat, two years 
before ; but the plan of a rudder worked by 
the bow oarsman was not adopted until the 
‘* Citizens’ regatta” proved that a shell 
could not be satisfactorily steered by the 
oars. Although new boats were built for 
the Cambridge oarsmen the pine shell 
Harvard was used 
in 1860, winning 
three races, among 
them the race against 
Yale and Brown. 
In 1865 the Harvard 
was broken up and 
her pieces preserved 
as relics. ‘The oars- 
men of those days 
cherished a personal 
regard for their boats 
which, I think, no 
longer exists. The 
lap-streaks used in 
the “irregular” 
races. and the first 
shells, were named, 
a custom long since 
abandoned, and after 
a service, in some 
cases of several years, 
the parting from these 
old boats was like 
a parting from old 
friends. 

Yale introduced 
the use of sliding- 
seats in 1870. A 
correspondent, writ- 
ing from Worcester, 
naively described the 
Harvard men as hav- 
ing ‘* seats some 
eighteen inches long, 
running fore-and-aft, 
polished smoothly, 
and coated with grease, upon which 
they slide. The Yale men have seats so 
mounted that they slide themselves.” 
Notwithstanding Yale’s new device Har- 
vard reached the turning-stake first, but 
was disabled at that point by a foul. 
Yale’s time was slow, —a fact due, prob- 
ably, to delay at the stake. When slid- 
ing-seats were first used in the Oxford- 
Cambridge race, in 1873, faster time was 
made than has ever been known since. 
Harvard adopted the sliding-seat in 1872, 
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and was defeated by Amherst rowing 
with stationary seats; but Yale discarded 
the new invention in that year only to be the 
last of six crews. There was, therefore, 
some apparent reason for the earnest dis- 
cussion, pro and con, which preceded the 
universal adoption of sliding-seats. 

From 1873 on the changes in the rig of 
six-oared shells were only trifling modifica- 
tions of tolerably well-determined standards. 
In 1876 ‘‘the Yale eight-oar was built by 
Keast & Collins, of 
New Haven, after 
the model of one 
built for Yale by 
Clasper, of Oxford 
(England), — while 
the Harvard boat was 
the work of Fearon, 
of Yonkers. These 
were the first eight- 
oared shells that ever 
competed in Amer- 
ica.” Paper boats 
built by Waters, of 
Troy, appear to have 
been the favorites 
for subsequent races. 
The average length 
of these boats is fifty- 
eight feet. In 1882 
Yale appeared with 
a boat sixty-seven 
feet long, so rigged 
that the men sat to- 
gether in pairs. But 
I understand that the 
race of 1885 will be 
rowed in paper boats, 
of the regulation di- 
mensions and _ rig. 
The substitution of 
paper for wood, as 
the material for 
racing-shells, which 
dates back to 1868, 
and the introduction 
of swivel row-locks 
are changes by which the college oarsmen 
have profited. Wooden shells are so easily 
racked and twisted out of shape, that a 
material affording stiffness without undue 
weight was sought for, and apparently. 
found in paper. 

Closely connected with the changes in 
boats is the development of boating 
methods, understanding by this phrase, 
training and: styles of rowing. When the 
Harvard-Yale races began, such a thing as 
systematic physical education. was un- 
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TWILIGHT ON THE THAMES. 


known at our colleges. Dr. Sargent’s 
refinements in apparatus were not dreamed 
of. It was years afterward when Amherst 
became the pioneer in even and whole- 
some education of the body. In 1852 the 
Harvard crew only rowed a few times be- 
fore the race, ‘‘ for fear of blistering their 
hands.” The Rev. James Whiton, of the 
Yale crew, wrote, in a subsequent account, 
‘* As to training, as now practiced, there 
had been none, — only that some care was 


taken of diet on the day of the race, such 
as to abstain from pastry and from summer 


fruit, and to eat meat in preference. One 
of the Yale clubs thought it was a smart 
thing when they turned out on Tuesday 
morning, an hour before sunrise, took 
their boat into a secluded cove, and rubbed 
her bottom with black-lead.” In 1855 the 
Harvard men ‘‘ had all rowed during the 
spring-time, and had the same general 
style.” The Yale crews ‘* rowed with 
Short, jerky strokes, more than sixty [ ?] to 
the minute.” 

Up to 1864 the Harvard University crew 
had been beaten but twice, — by the Union 
Club crew in Boston, 1857, and at Worces- 
ter in 1859. The Harvard men had 
the advantages of studying the St. John 
oarsmen, and they were near the water. 
‘* Yale never saw good rowing except at 
Springfield and Worcester.” Neverthe- 
less, the Yale crew of 1859 was put 
through a severe course of training. 
Winter gymnasium work was taken up at 
both colleges after the second race. 
Among rowing men Yale’s short choppy 
stroke and Harvard’s longer swing soon 
became proverbial. Training then, and for 
many years afterwards, was largely guided 
by the empirical observances of retired 


prize-fighters, — ‘‘ physic first, sweat and 
work down, no liquid, plenty of raw meat, 
and work it into ’em.” An _ intelligent 
knowledge of the subject on the part of 
medical men, or amateur athletes of ex- 
perience, was almost entirely wanting. 

The experiences of the Yale crews of 
1864 and 1865 were forcible illustrations 
of old-school training. Mr. Edmund 
Coffin, a member of the Yale crew for 
three years, refers, in ‘‘ Yale Boating,” 
to the training of those years as ‘‘ more 
severe than any other college crews have 
ever had in this country. I believe the 
old and time-worn stories of raw beef, 
and the other things accompanying it, 
were facts with us; that training lasted 
about two months in its severity before 
the race. On week days we rose about 
six, walked and ran before breakfast on 
an absolutely empty stomach, between 
three and five miles, running more than 
half the distance, and a part of that at 
full speed, often carrying small weights 
in our hands. Most of this running-ex- 
ercise was taken in heavy flannels, for 
the purpose of melting off any possible 
fatty substance. After that we break- 
fasted, attended recitation for an hour, 
rowed about four miles, attended a second 
recitation, dined, rowed again the same 
distance, and had a third recitation in 
the afternoon. All the rowing was at 
full speed, much of it over the course 
on time. The bill-of-fare consisted of 
beef and mutton, with occasional chicken, 
toasted bread, boiled rice, and weak tea, 
no wine or beer, and very rarely vege- 
tables.” Such a system as this resulted 
in light crews, for one of its chief objects 
was **to get the men down.” 
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In 1864 a professional trainer was firstem- 
ployed, — Mr. William Wood, — who was 
with the Yale oarsmen for four weeks be- 
fore the race. In the same year ‘‘the Har- 
vard men appeared with bare backs; and, 
as they had practiced all the season thus 
stripped, presented a rich mahogany color, 
while the Yale crews, who had rowed in 
shirts, were milk-white by contrast. The 
New York Szz, in its account of the race, 
attributed the hue of Harvard’s oarsmen 
to the use of some artificial coloring 
matter.” It was at this race that the 
magenta and crimson became popularly 
confounded as the Harvard colors. Ma- 
genta was the color of the class of 1866, 
which furnished the entire university 
crew in 1865. The crew of the preceding 
year, unable to find crimson handker- 
chiefs at Worcester, substituted magenta 
perforce, although the color was called 
‘¢red” inthe programs. Perhaps Worces- 
ter was the first town ever literally 
‘* painted red.” In 1865 the shops con- 
tained nothing but magenta, and its use 
caused an erroneous impression, officially 
corrected some ten years later by a for- 
mal return to crimson. Yale’s stroke in 


these two races was quick and jerky, the 


arms doing more than their share of the 
work. Harvard, pulling only thirty-six 
and thirty-seven to the minute, was se- 
verely criticised by the New York 77zé- 
ume, which remarked editorially, in 1865, 
‘‘No crew pulling less than forty to the 
minute has any right to expect to win a 
race.” 

But a change was at hand. Under Mr. 
Wilbur R. Bacon’s splendid discipline 
Yale had been victorious for two years. 
Harvard was stimulated to new efforts, 
directed by Mr. William Blaikie and other 
veteran oarsmen. For the first time at 
Cambridge the rowing men entered upon 
regular work in the autumn. On alternate 
days they ran five or six miles. The old- 
school training was radically changed. 
‘‘ Instead of training off flesh the maxim 
was, keep all the flesh you can, and do the 
prescribed work.” <A far more liberal diet 
was adopted and continued up to the race ; 
and, as the result, a heavy, ‘‘ beefy ” crew, 
well trained, won the race of 1866. A 
close study was made of English rowing, 
improved rowing weights were obtained, 
and on them the candidates for the crew 
pulled a thousand strokes daily throughout 
the winter, meantime applying the princi- 
ples of the ** English stroke.”” This meant 
more use of the back and legs, and a firm 
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catch at the beginning of the stroke. Yale 
although pulling a slower and longer 
stroke, still relied mainly on arm-work. 
In the race Harvard quickened up to forty- 
three; but Harvard’s half-minute victory 
was considered due to her new style of 
rowing. Six years later Mr. Robert J. 
Cook imported an ‘* English stroke,” which 
won success for Yale. 

In 1868, a year distinguished for the sign- 
stealing, howling, and other nocturnal dis- 
turbances at Worcester, the styles of the two 
crews were described as follows: ‘* Yale is 
dropping the rigid-arm stroke. The men 
reach well over their toes and come back 
with a strong, steady pull, finishing up with 
something very like a jerk, then recovering 
more slowly than the Harvards. Their 
backs are much more bent, and they do 
not seem to get so firm a hold. They row 
with oars rather longer, thus making up 
for less strokes. Harvard’s stroke makes 
the men reach even further forward, and 
row with perfectly straight backs, almost 
raising themselves off the seat at every 
stroke, giving the stretcher a most wicked 
kick at the beginning, and finishing up 
gracefully with their arms.” Thus the 
successive stages of rowing may be traced 
from exclusive use of the arms, at first, to 
use of the back and arms, then of the back 
and legs, with as little employment of the 
arms as possible. and finally to the princi- 
ple of assigning all the muscles of the 
body their fitting proportion of the work. 

Of the slighter modifications introduced 
from year to year it is impossible and un- 
necessary to speak. The adoption of 
sliding-seats caused a slower stroke. The 
traditional ‘* straight back” and ‘* catch on 
the beginning” of Harvard date back to 
1866 or 1867. After the time of Mr. 
Wilbur R. Bacon there was no radical new 
departure in rowing at Yale until Mr. 
Robert J. Cook spent the winter of 1872- 
73, in England studying English rowing, 
and gaining information of infinite value. 
which was practically applied in 1873. 
Newspaper ridicule of the ‘ English 
stroke” was changed by the result of the 
race which was heralded as ‘‘ a victory for 
Cook and for the slow stroke of thirty to 
thirty-two a minute with full use of the 
back and loins.’”” Of this race ‘‘ The 
Harvard Book” says: ‘‘ Physically the 
Yale crew were not remarkably strong, 
but their captain had been able, by great 
perseverance and labor, to infuse into his 
crew the principles he had learned in 
England, and ‘also his own energy and 
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spirit. A great deal is seen in the news- 
papers about the English style, as if it 
were a peculiar and well-defined style. 
The fact is the English rowing-men 
have very different styles. When Har- 
vard’s four-oared crew were in England, 
in 1869, their style was preferred by the 
London watermen to Oxford’s, as more 
like their own. The longer the race the 
slower should be the stroke, and what has 
been called the English stroke by the 
newspapers is simply the long stroke which 
is rather peculiar to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and to them only, when rowing over 
the Putney course of four and a quarter 
miles. Since the introduction here of 
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turned to the old stroke, and after their 
victory Mr. Cook remarked, ‘‘ We are 
now back to where we were in 1873,” and 
expressed a sincere hope that ‘‘ the donkey- 
engine stroke” would not be seen again. 
At Harvard there was a new departure in 
1877, which may be roughly termed a 
change from the ** Loring stroke” to the 
stroke taught by Messrs. Watson and 
Bancroft. This stroke was begun with 
the body well forward, and the successive 
motions were, ‘ first, the swing up, with a 
hard catch on the beginning ; second, the 
slide with the legs, the arms still rigid; 
third, the arm pull, bringing the oar-han- 
dle to the chest; fourth, after the oar-blade 
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straight-away races, where there is no 
change or let-up like that allowed in 
turning a stake, the crew cannot live to 
row a quick stroke even in a three-mile 


race. This fact gives color to the state- 
ments that the present (1875) style of 
rowing has been adopted from England.” 
It is rather the Cook stroke than the 
English stroke which Yale adopted in 
1873, and, with a few exceptions, has ad- 
hered to since. In 1882 Yale changed to 
a short, jerky stroke, pulled principally with 
the arms, the bodies swinging very little 
from the perpendicular. I believe Mr. 
Cook promptly predicted defeat on first 
seeing this remarkable style of rowing, and 
his prediction proved correct both in 1882 
and 1883. Last year the Yale crew re- 


is lifted from the water, a quick, outward 
shoot of the hands; fifth, the slide back by 
doubling the legs, and, last, the downward 
swing of the body.” This year there has 
been some change in the Harvard stroke, 
but I have found by a visit to the boat- 
house that the importance of the change 
had been exaggerated. Now the men 
swing and slide simultaneously, and the 
weight of the back is applied in the mid- 
dle instead of at the beginning of the 
stroke, as the oar-blades are fully covered 
in the beginning of the stroke, which is 
pulled ‘‘ hard through” until the hands 
reach the body. ‘It does not appear that 
the stroke of 1885 is shorter than its pred- 
ecessors, and I was told by Captain 
Storrow that it is no quicker. He in- 
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formed me that, in practice pulls, the 
crews averaged thirty to thirty-one strokes 
a minute, running up to thirty-six in hard 
rowing. He defined the stroke as a com- 
bination of prineiples tested by three Har- 
vard oarsmen, successful in recent years: 
Messrs. Bancroft, Curtis, and Perkins. 
Captain Storrow acknowledged his in- 


ability to understand the newspaper defini-- 


tion of the stroke as ‘an adaptation of 
professional arm-and-leg work to straight- 
back rowing.” The Harvard crew of 1885 
is composed of light men, seven of whom 
enter the university boat this year for the 
first time; but the crew will not experi- 
ment with a ** quick professional arm-and- 
leg stroke” at New London. To the 
layman there will probably be few differ- 
ences in the styles of rowing illustrated by 
the rival crews. 

Training in these days is conducted more 
liberally and intelligently ; but the prize- 
fighter school of training made its influence 
felt into the seventies. In 1871 the Brown 


oarsmen were limited to nine swallows of 
water daily, and in 1873 the Dartmouth 
giants were taken out directly after a hearty 
supper, fora six-mile pull at full speed, on 
the old principle of ‘* working food into 


‘em.” Very naturally, four of the six were 
made sick, much to the surprise of John 
Biglin, their trainer. Fortunately, such 
ignorant and dangerous ‘ training” as this 
has passed away. The best resources of 
science and experience are applied to the 
physical care of college oarsmen. With 
a physician, a trained specialist, at hand to 
decide whether or not the candidate is 
fitted to compete for boating honors, the 
old argument of the dangerous over-exer- 
tion, and. so on, of rowing, falls to the 
ground. It is acknowledged that there are 
men with tendencies to heart troubles, let us 
say, who should never enter a racing-boat, 
just as there are men forbidden by inherited 
appetites to touch a drop of wine. But 
the final answer to objections is, that, at 
Harvard, and, I believe, at Yale, no man 
is permitted to begin training until he has 
undergone a thorough physical examina- 
tion, and has been declared competent by 
a recognized authority. 

All this is of comparatively recent date, 
and yet, if we had such an American rec- 
ord as Dr. Morgan’s ‘** University Oars,” 
I think it would be hard to find instances 
of permanent injury, even among our ear- 
lier and poorly cared-for oarsmen. Let us 
gather a few names from such records as 
there are at hand. In the race of 1852 
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Mr. Benjamin K. Phelps, afterwards Dis- 
trict Attorney of New York, and Mr. George 
W. Smalley, London correspondent of the 
Tribune, were members of Yale’s second 
crew, together with two future clergymen. 
Professor Alexander Agassiz was the bow- 
oar of Harvard’s second crew, in 1855, 
and he continued to row ‘ on the Varsity ” 
in 1856, 57, and ’58. In the last year Pro- 
fessor Agassiz occupied the bow, Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot the waist, and the 
stroke was the veteran B. W. Crownin- 
shield, —his fourth year in the Harvard 
crew. I regret to find in the records of 
that unsophisticated time that this crew 
rowed and won a race at Boston for a purse 
of $75, and another for a purse of $100. 
According to the fine distinctions of these 
suspicious latter days neither President 
Eliot nor Professor Agassiz can rank as 
amateur oarsmen. As the race of 1858 
was abandoned President Eliot never en- 
joyed an opportunity of rowing against 
Yale. Mr. Caspar Crowninshield, who 
made his début in 1858, rowed for three 
years, and was followed by Mr. F. Crown- 
inshield, in 1865,—the third Harvard stroke 
furnished by the family. He, like Mr. 
William Blaikie, Dr. C. H. McBurney, 
and R. S. Peabody, the architect of the 
Wall-street Bank building, in New York, 
and the Providence Railroad depot, in Bos- 
ton, was a member of the famous boating- 
class of 1866. The names of Richard 
Waite, William P. Bacon, Charles H. 
Owen, Hamilton Wallis, and S. C. Pierson 
are distinguished in Yale’s earlier boating 
annals, and ‘* Wilbur Bacon’s crew” has 
become a tradition. 

On the battle-field, as well as on the 
river, college oarsmen have made a record 
of courage and endurance. A member of 
the Yale crew of 1859 writes: ‘* Within 
five years after the race every one of the 
Yale seven, and all but one of the Har- 
vard six, heid their commands as United 
States army officers.” Mr. Brayton Ives, 
Yale’s bow-oar in 1860, won the rank of 
Colonel in the Union army, and, according 
to a class history, was ‘‘ in command of the 
troops who escorted General Grant to the 
conference with General Lee, which re- 
sulted in the surrender of the rebel army.” 
In after years Mr. Ives was elected Presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange, 
and President of the University Club in 
New York. Mr. A. P. Loring, a mem- 
ber of the Harvard crews of 66, ’67, 
and 68, pulled stroke of the four beaten 
by Oxford in 1869. Mr. Robert C. Wat- 
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son rowed on the Harvard crew in 1867 
and 1868, and his valuable counsel to the 
Harvard oarsmen of the last few years 
shows that his enthusiastic interest in boat- 
ing is still fresh and unabated. 

Mr. William A. Copp entered the Yale 
crew of 1866, and rowed for four years 
only to be beaten every year. Yale had 
just won a race when he began to row, but 
she won no other until he was a graduate 
of four years’ standing. I know nothing 
regarding Mr. Copp’s personality, but I 
am filled with admiration at his courage in 
coming up, year after year, only to face 
defeat. So the roll might be prolonged, 
McCook, Bone, Day, Adee, Kennedy, 
Kellogg, Thompson, representing a few of 
Yale’s more persistent oarsmen, and Ly- 
man, Simmons, Goodwin, Dana, Otis, and 
Bacon serving the same end for Harvard. 
In the recent history of the Harvard-Yale 
race, there are two names deserving of 
conspicuous recognition, — Robert J. Cook, 
and William A. Bancroft. The author of 


the article on boating, in the ‘‘ History of 
Yale College,” alludes to the fact that the 
class of ’76 furnished for four years a cap- 
tain of the university crew, and says: 
*¢ This was Robert Johnston Cook, whose 
five years’ practice of rowing, at Yale, and 


quiet persistence in his determination 
to follow what seemed to him the best 
attainable methods of that art, — spite of 
ridicule, abuses, and slander, — resulted in 
a personal triumph and vindication quite 
unprecedented in the annals of American 
college-boating. It is simply a fact to say 
that no other collegian ever did so much 
to develop skill in rowing at Yale.”’ 
Mr. Bancroft, in 1876, pulled stroke of 
the Harvard six at Saratoga, and of 
the eight-oared crew at Springfield. He 
continued as stroke of the Harvard 
crew for three years more, winning three 
out of the four eight-oared races with Yale. 
Very few men have worked more faithfully 
in the cause of Harvard boating, or studied 
styles of rowing more carefully, than Mr. 
Bancroft. He has done much to improve 
the Harvard stroke ; but, more than this, he 
has always taught his men the value and 
necessity of discipline. His services, both 
as captain: and as coach, have left their 
mark upon Harvard boating, and no man 
who wears the crimson will hesitate to 
acknowledge their worth. There are other 
oarsmen, among them the members of 
Yale’s splendid crew of 1876, and of Har- 
vard’s victorious crews of 1877, 78, and 
79, whose work should be recognized, but 
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I can only single out a few, and I am con- 
fident that the memories of many of my 
readers will supply the deficiencies. 

Since the Harvard-Yale University race 
forms my subject I have passed over the 
class and single-scull races and _ the inter- 
collegiate and other contests, like those 
with outside clubs and professional crews. 
In the earlier years of college-rowing, races 
with professionals like the Ward and Big- 
lin crews were of common occurrence, 
and judges or referees at regular college 
regattas were sometimes selected from the 
same class. Harvard never employed a 
professional trainer, although Yale crews, 
from 1864 to 1870, were under the care of 
‘¢ professionals.” Their employment was 
forbidden subsequent to 1873 by a resolu- 
tion adopted at an intercollegiate rowing 
convention. The disappearance of the 
professional element and the removal of 
subordinate contests left the way clear for 
the race between the university crews of 
Harvard and Yale, which is the chief 
reason for the existence of a substantial 
interest in boating at the two colleges. 
The difference in attendance at the Har- 
vard-Columbia and Harvard-Yale races 
indicates the differing degrees of impor- 
tance attached to each by Harvard men. 
Now that the Harvard-Yale race has become 
firmly established at New London, after 
efforts which date back nearly twenty 
years, the singular perfection of the course, 
its convenience for sight-seers and the 
accessibility of the town, — all indicate that 
the race has found a permanent home. 
The management of the New London races 
has been, I believe, almost entirely satis- 
factory. After the first race, in 1878, cor- 
respondents joined unanimously in praising 
the care and energy of New London’s 
mayor, the exertions of Mr. G. W. 
Bentley, Superintendent of the New Lon- 
don and Northern R.R., and the active 
assistance of other citizens. That the good 
people of New London should do as much 
as they have done, in sharing the expenses 
of the race and contributing to Harvard’s 
quarters, is more than creditable under the 
circumstances; for the town profits little 
by the race, and there is no likelihood that 
it ever will. The pecuniary support of an 
affair of this kind must come either from 
the hotel or the transportation interests. 
New London hotels are unequal to the 
demands of a great crowd; but, under 
proper management, there is no reason 
why visitors should remain over night. 
Such profit as the race may bring must be, 
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for the most part, gained by railroads and 
steam-boats. Trains can be run from New 
York and Boston to New London, return- 
ing in good season, after allowing ample 
time for witnessing the race. If sufficient 
inducements are offered it is probable that 
a far larger number of spectators can be 
brought to New London than have ever 
witnessed the eight-oared races. This, 
according to those who have been inter- 
ested in the management of the race, is the 
true way to make it a popular success. 
As to its local management, one point may 
be emphasized: the vital necessity of 
keeping the course perfectly clear before, 
during, and for a short time after, the race. 
With a crowd of boats following the shells, 
and a multitude of shipping and small 
boats poorly restrained near the finish line, 
the conditions are favorable for a disaster 
more terrible even than that of 1880. Thus 
far no serious accident for which the man- 
agement can be held accountable has in- 
terrupted the enjoyment of race-day. But, 
the collision which occurred between the 
‘¢ Press-boat”’ and an intrusive steamer, in 
1878, was a lesson which should be heeded. 

The undergraduates themselves have 


an important, though very different part 


in forming the character of these races. 
Nothing has tended to lower college-boat- 
ing in the eyes of outsiders so much as 
the disputes and recriminations which 
have accompanied some Harvard-Yale 
races in the past. Of these quarrels this 
article has taken little account, although 
in some boating-records to which I have 
referred this acrimonious spirit has been 
preserved in permanent form. Let the 
dead bury their dead. These issues are 
past, and it is the hope of all graduates 
that the newspapers will never again be 
filled with the squabbles of Harvard 
and Yale. The undergraduates of to-day 
have to sustain the dignity of their col- 
leges and atone for some errors of their 
_ predecessors. This I think they are 
doing. Harvard and Yale oarsmen 
should meet in a fair and manly spirit 
on absolutely even terms. Attempts to 
secure an advantage by carefully guarded 
new devices, either in the rig of boats, 
or in oars, have a professional flavor 
which should be beneath the dignity of 
gentlemen. This race is, or should be, 
a test of the picked men from the two 
colleges, pitted against each other under 
conditions which each side should desire 
to make equal. In methods of training 
and styles of rowing each crew may well 
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endeavor to surpass the other. But any- 
thing which savors of a professional spirit 
must be discountenanced. This spirit is 
entering more and more into American 
sports, but the oarsmen of Harvard and 
Yale have it in their power to maintain 
a higher standard of amateur athletics 
than any to be fixed by conventional rules. 

To visit New London for the race is a 
very different thing from a visit to New 
London for itself. The old order has 
not wholly passed away and contrasts of 
new and old face the lingering visitor on 
every side The old mill stands in its 
mossy, shaded ravine as it stood in co- 
lonial days, and beside it the -Winthrop 
mansion rears a front still stately, al- 
though insulted by the changes upon 
which it looks. Up on the hill the crum- 
bling stones of an ancient God’s acre 
preserve, in quaint phrase and eccentric 
rhyme, the memories of departed wor- 
thies, some of whom worshipped in a rude 
meeting-house hard by, while sentinels 
watched for the approach of prowling 
Pequots. The meeting-house has van- 
ished as entirely as the Pequot. The 
modern church has usurped its place. 
But, just as the name of the Mohegans 
is preserved by a few descendants to the 
northward, so the earlier life of this sea- 
port town is embalmed in its build- 
ings scattered here and there, the old 
side by side with the new. Legends of 
Indian stratagem, and Revolutionary 
warfare, and tales of the stirring days 
when New London’s wharves were lined 
with whalers and merchant-vessels are 
represented by the odd old buildings 
which the passer-by scans askance. Out- 
side the town the contrast continues. 
Ancient gambrel-roofed cottages look down 
from the hills upon the Newport-like villas 
and velvet lawns around the Pequot House, 
and a stone dwelling which might pass for 
the tower of the Master of Ravenswood, 
stands within rifle-shot of a beach artlessly 
called ‘‘ the Coney Island of Connecticut.” 
But it is not the old which lingers 
longest in the remembrance of one who 
has known New London. His is not a 
memory of ancient houses and _tradi- 
tions, but rather a memory of homes, 
with hearth-fires burning brightly in a 
welcome which never fails. 

But this is not the New London of the 
boat-race excursionist. For him there 
waits the brilliant spectacle of a race which 
can be witnessed from start to finish. On 
the eventful day he finds himself four miles 
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up the river, eagerly scanning the red- 
roofed cottage across the water, or the boat- 
house further up, below Yale’s quarters 
on the point, until at last he sees stalwart 
student-oarsmen appearing on the floats, 
while the sunlight glistens on the polished 
shells raised in air for a moment, then ten- 
derly lowered to the water. Now the two 
boats shoot across the river, welcomed 
lustily by the gayly-beribboned throng 
which fills the long line of platform-cars. 
Suddenly, the cheers die away. The 
crews are in line. Behind them is a gener- 
ation of rivalry. Before them the silvery 
pathway of the Thames leads on past the 
navy-yard, past Mamacoke headland, to a 
wilderness of masts, and the grand stand on 
the point, while the Groton Monument on 
the one side, and the spires of New London 
on the other, seem to mark the finish line. 
And now, even while we are idly wonder- 
ing at the beauty of the scene, a rifle cracks, 
and the roar of a thousand voices from the 
moving train breaks the silence of suspense. 
The crews are off, striving desperately 
for the vantage of the start, then settling 
down into their steady stroke. What can 
be betterthan this? Here before us are the 
best men of our two greatest colleges. For 
nearly a year they have led lives of ascetic 
self-denial. They have given up their 
pleasures; they have resigned their very 
wills to the control of others; they have 
exercised aching muscles in gymnasiums, 
on the running-path, in long, hard rows, 
for months, and for what? All for this, 
for the twenty thrilling minutes of a race, 
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which shall either proclaim their year’s 
work naught, or return them, crowned 
with laurels, to their college, to meet 
there such a triumph as awaited the victors 
in the Grecian games. Is it not magnifi- 
cent, the sight of the splendid rivalry be- 
fore us? Not one of these bronzed, sturdy 
giants needs the stimulus of the cheers 
wafted across from the shore. Each 
will put forth all that is in him, although 
his eyes grow blind and his heart break in 
the effort. And now we see the eight 
broad backs in one boat rising and falling 
more and more quickly. Keen eyes on 
shore detect the spurt, and there is a note 
of fierceness in the yells hurled at the 
lagging crew. Now the latter quickens, 
and so the race goes on. Likely enough 
we can tell its outcome by the time the 
two-mile flag is reached. Then for two 
miles more we shall hear an exultant, 
frenzied cheering, mingled with the sullen 
shouts of the defeated. Now the noise re- 
doubles. The excited crowd at the grand 
stand have joined the chorus, and the 
yachts send back their cheers. Down close 
to the point, past the gayly-decorated 
yachts, flash the two boats, and the roar 
of cannon tells the end of the race. Both 
crews have rowed well. The vanquished 
congratulate the victors in open, manly 
fashion, while, on shore, frantic undergrad- 
uates leap high in air, embrace, and rush 
knee-deep in water. Up to the mast-head 
swings a signal-ball, and the Crimson, — 
or is it the Blue? — wins the race of 1885. 


J. R. W. Hitchcock. 
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THE ORIGINATOR OF THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. 


ALL writers upon our civil war concede that the 
movement which transferred the national armies from 
Cairo and the northern part of Kentucky to their new 
base in Northern Mississippi and Alabama, on the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad, was the decisive 
campaign of the struggle. It made the destruction 
of the Southern Confederacy inevitable. It sapped 
it to its foundation, and thenceforth it decayed, grew 
ripe for destruction, and smoldered to its fall. But, 
while there has been universal assent as to the vital 
importance of the Tennessee campaign, it was not 
until the report of the military committee of the 
United States Senate—nine years after —that it 
became known to whom the merit of the plan 
belonged. This report establishes the fact, that, 
on the 30th of November, 1861, Miss Carroll, of 
Maryland, presented to the War Department, at 


Washington, an elaborate plan for this campaign, 
which was adopted by the administration; and there 
can be no doubt that future critical researches, by 
bringing more clearly to light the dangers which 
then hazarded the Union, will not only confirm this 
judgment, but will lift it to a place which belongs 
only to the most extraordinary strategic movements 
in ancient or modern warfare, and invest the author 
with an historic interest not heretofore conceived. 


The foregoing extract is taken from the 
report of Hon. Henry Wilson, chairman 
of the Senate Military Committee of the 
42d Congress, to whom was referred the 
memorial of Anna Ella Carroll, of Mary- 
land, praying for compensation for ser- 
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vices rendered to the United States in the 
war of the Rebellion. 

Impelled by a desire to see this most 
remarkable woman and to hear from her 
own lips the story of the origin of the 
Tennessee campaign, I determined to call 
upon her at the first opportunity, which 
occurred early in the present year. But 
before proceeding to the interview with 
Miss Carroll, it will not be out of place 
to tell who she is, and to give a brief ac- 
count of those invaluable services to the 
Union cause, which some future historian 
will justly appreciate. 

Anna Ella Carroll is a daughter of 
Thomas King Carroll, Governor of Mary- 
land in 1829, and a descendant of the 
brother of Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, 
well known in revolutionary times. She 
is naturally of a philosophic turn of mind, 
with clear insights and an interest in the 
best literature and sciences. A member 
of one of the first families, and possessing 
great qualities of brain and heart, she 
naturally found her companionship in the 
best Maryland society. But she was a 


firm loyalist from the first, and when the 
troubles began between the North and 
South and the question whether Mary- 


land should remain in the Union became 
one of vital importance to the Union cause, 
Miss Carroll, by her writings in the news- 
papers, her pamphlets, and her personal 
influence with Governor Hicks, did much 
towards securing the happy result of Mary- 
land’s loyalty. 

About this time she began to write 
anonymous articles and pamphlets upon 
important State and military questions. 
These attracted wide attention, and, when 
the author was discovered, an agreement 
was made with her by the War Depart- 
ment to write in aid of the Union cause 
on special topics then under public discus- 
sion. Among these pamphlets, written 
by request and accepted, was a remarkable 
one on the ‘* War Powers of the Govern- 
ment,” and the debate in Congress at the 
time shows this to have been the first 
written expression on this important topic. 
Another was on the ‘ Relations of the 
Revolted Citizens to the National Govern- 
ment,” and still another, a reply to Senator 
Breckenridge’s speech in Congress in July, 
1861. The wide-spread influence of these 
documents upon the public mind, as well 
as upon the action of the government, is 
undoubted. 

Miss Carroll, by means of these serv- 
ices, naturally became one of the advisers 
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of Abraham Lincoln. She was one of the 
few who could always be admitted to his 
presence and he reserved a special file for 
her communications. 

Her agency in Union affairs was ac- 
knowledged by the Confederacy, its lead- 
ers recognizing her as ‘‘a traitor,” and 
keeping her under surveillance at a certain 
crisis. She was a conspicuous and im- 
portant personage in the eyes of the South, 
while assisting quietly and inconspicuously 
in the counsels of the North. Thus it 
came about that when the life of the gov- 
ernment seemed to depend upon a North- 
ern victory, or at least upon some action of 
the Federal forces, Anna Ella Carroll, by 
advice of the War Department, set out for 
St. Louis in quest of any information that 
would aid the Union cause. Under no 
special instructions, but filled with a desire 
to do service to her country, and pos- 
sessed of that country’s confidence, she 
went forth on her mission. 

As the result of her observations, or. the 
30th of November, 1861, and immediately 
upon her return from St. Louis, she sub- 
mitted to the President, through the War 
Department, the following comprehensive 
plan for striking the Rebellion in its most 
vulnerable part : — 


The civil and military authorities seem to be labor- 
ing under a great mistake in regard to the true key of 
the war in the Southwest. It is not the Mississippi, 
but the Tennessee river. Allthe military preparations 
made in the West indicate that the Mississippi river is 
the point to which the authorities are directing their 
attention. On that river many battles must be fought, 
and heavy risks incurred before any impression can 
be made on the enemy, all of which could be avoided 
by using the Tennessee river. This river is naviga- 
ble, for middle-class boats, to the foot of the Mussel 
Shoals in Alabama, and is open to navigation all the 
year, while the distance is but two hundred and fifty 
miles by the river from Paducah, on the Ohio. The 
Tennessee offers many advantages over the Missis- 
sippi. We should avoid the almost impregnable 
batteries of the enemy, which cannot be taken with- 
out great danger and great risk of life to our forces, 
from the fact that our boats, if crippled, would fall a 
prey to the enemy, by being swept by the current to 
him, and away from the relief of our friends. But 
even should we succeed, still we will only have begun 
the war, for we shall then have to fight the country 
from which the enemy derives his supplies. 

Now an advance up the Tennessee river would 
avoid this danger; for, if our boats were crippled, 
they would drop back with the current and escape 
capture. 

But a still greater advantage would be its tendency 
to cut the enemy’s lines in two, by reaching the Mem- 
phis and Charleston Railroad, threatening Mem- 
phis, which lies one hundred miles due west, and no 
defensible paint between; also Nashville, only ninety 
miles northeast, and Florence and Tuscumbia, in 
north Alabama, forty miles east. A movement in this 
direction would do more to relieve our friends in 
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Kentucky, and inspire the loyal hearts in East Ten- 
nessee, than the possession of the whole Mississippi 
river. If well executed, it would cause the evacuation 
of all the formidable fortifications upon which the 
rebels ground their hopes for success; and, in the 
event of our fleet attacking Mobile, the presence of 
our troops in the northern part of Alabama would 
be material aid to the fleet. 

Again, the aid our forces would receive from the 
loyal men of Tennessee would enable them soon to 
crush the last traitor in that region, and the separa- 
tion of the two extremes would do more than one 
hundred battles for the Union cause. 

The Tennessee river is crossed by the Memphis 
and Louisville Railroad and the Memphis and Nash- 
ville Railroad. At Hamburgh the river makes a big 
bend on the east, touching the northeast corner of 
Mississippi, entering the northwest corner of Ala- 
bama, forming an arc to the south, entering the 
State of Tennessee at the northeast corner of Ala- 
bama, and if it does not touch the northwest corner 
of Georgia, comes very near it. It is but eight miles 
from Hamburgh to the Memphis and Charleston 
Railroad, which goes through Tuscumbia, only two 
miles from the river, which it crosses at Decatur, 
thirty miles above, intersecting with the Nashville and 
Chattanooga road at Stevenson. The Tennessee 
river has never less than three feet to Hamburgh on 
the “shoalest” bar, and during the fall, winter, and 
spring months there is always water for the largest 
boats that are used on the Mississippi river. It fol- 


lows from the above facts that, in making the Missis- 
sippi the key to the war in the West, or rather in 
overlooking the Tennessee river, the subject is not 
understood by the superiors in command. 


On the 5th of January, 1862, Miss Car- 


roll submitted additional facts, of which 
the following is an extract : — 


Having given you my views of the Tennessee river 
on my return from the West, showing that this river is 
the true strategical key to overcome the rebels in 
the Southwest, I beg again to recur to the importance 
of its adoption. This river is never impeded by ice 
in the coldest winter, as the Mississippi and Cumber- 
land sometimes are. I ascertained, when in St. 
Louis, that the gun-boats there fitting out could not 
return against the current of the western rivers, and 
so stated to you; besides, their principal guns are 
placed forward, and will not be very efficient against 
an enemy below them. The fighting would have to 
be done by their stern guns, only two, or if they 
anchored by the stern they would lose the advantage 
of motion which would prevent the enemy from 
getting their range. Our gun-boats at anchor would 
be a target which the enemy will not be slow to im- 
prove and benefit thereby. 

The Tennessee river, beginning at Paducah, fifty 
miles above Cairo, after leaving the Ohio, runs across 
south-southeast rather than through Kentucky and 
Tennessee, until it reaches the Mississippi line, di- 
rectly west of Florence and Tuscumbia, which lie fifty 
miles east, and Memphis one hundred and twenty-five 
miles west, with the Memphis and Charleston Rail- 
road eight miles from the river. There is no diffi- 
culty in reaching this point any time of the year, and 
the water is known to be deeper than on the Ohio. 

If you will look on the map of the Western States, 
you will see in what a position Buckner would be placed 
by a strong advance up the Tennessee river. He 
would be obliged to back out of Kentucky, or, if he 
did not, our forces could take Nashville in his rear 
and compel him to lay down his arms. 
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The importance of these suggestions was 
seen by the government, and the campaign 
was based upon them; in the words of 
Miss Carroll’s memorial to Congress, ‘‘ the 
decisive blow was struck which cut the 
Confederate power in two; coerced the 
evacuation of the formidable fortifications 
on the Mississippi from Columbus to Mem- 
phis; averted European intervention and 
consequent war with the United States ; 
removed the visible and growing discon- 
tent in the great Northwest; revived the 
National credit, and hurled the enemy 
back to the Vicksburg and Meridian Rail- 
road, and brought the national forces in con- 
tact with the slave population of the cotton 
States, which turned four million of people, 
until then a source of his strength, against 
him, and to the support of the Union.” 

In this same memorial appear printed 
copies of letters and statements testifying 
to the truth of the foregoing facts. In 
these letters it will be found that Miss Car- 
roll was acknowledged to be the author of 
the plan of the Tennessee campaign by 
Abraham Lincoln, E. M. Stanton, Secre- 
tary of War; Thomas A. Scott, Assistant- 
Secretary of War; B. F. Wade, Chairman 
of the Congressional Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War; and Judge L. D. Evans, 
of the Supreme Court of Texas. 

What she did, and how she came to be 
the recipient of a grand idea, she shall tell 
in her own words, at least as nearly as I 
can recall them from the memory of a most 
remarkable interview. 

After giving my name I waited with 
growing impatience to see this woman 
who is entitled to take rank with the mili- 
tary strategists of the world. I had to 
wait some time, for Miss Carroll, who is 
recovering from a long and serious illness, 
‘*a miraculous recovery,” she calls it ; had 
not slept well the night before, and was 
not yet ready to receive a visitor. In the 
meantime, her sister, a beautiful, sad-eyed 
lady, whose pretty daughter sat reading by 
the fire, told me of Miss Carroll’s aid in 
her country’s time of need, in a way that 
increased my interest in the woman I was 
about to meet. At last the door opened 
and, leaning on her maid, a tall young 
negro girl, Anna Ella Carroll slowly en- 
tered, her face beaming with a frank wel- 
come. Taking both my hands in hers, 
she held them tightly, while she looked 
into my eyes with an expression of such 
ingenuous truth and honesty, that if I had 
ever had any doubts of her story they 
could exist for me no longer. 
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Her personal appearance is striking 
and somewhat peculiar. There is little of 
what is called physical beauty, the only 
beautiful feature being her large blue eyes, 
which are intense and shining when in 
animation and ineffably tender when she 
smiles. But if the beauty of form or feature 
is absent, the beauty of expression is there 
most unmistakably. Her hair, which once 
must have been of a light brown, is now 
white, and was fastened by a small knot 
on the top of the head, and at each side 
high above the forehead were two small 
white ‘curls. Her nose and mouth are 
large and her lips full. She is short in 
stature and rather stout, but doubtless once 
was slight. Her hands are beautiful, 
white, and slender, and when she gesticu- 
lates in enforcing a point, which is often, 
she does it like a true orator; while in re- 
pose her attitude is that of one ‘‘to the 
manner born.” Unfortunately, she is quite 
deaf, but she has not that common defect 
of deaf persons, a sharp or disagreeable 
voice. Her voice is a strong, intense 
whisper, and is very impressive. She 
was plainly dressed in black silk, with a 
lace kerchief and a simple brooch, and 
wore silver-bowed spectacles. Until she 
began to relate her experiences she might 
easily have passed for a simple old lady 
whose days had been spent in knitting 
socks and caring for the household. But 
when she unrolled for me the scenes of 
twenty years ago she became the wonder- 
ful woman to whom some day our country 
will do honor. 

Although, by pronouncing with pre- 
cision, I could make her understand, we 
found it easier to converse by means of pen- 
ciland paper; and leaf after leaf of the little 
block was covered and torn off, I writing 
rapidly and she answering orally. The 
greater part of our interview was spent in 
the relation of her connection with State and 
military affairs during the war. But she 
also gave her opinion on present politics 
and politicians, saying, among other things, 
that although a stanch Republican, she 
was a firm advocate of Cleveland. ‘ He 
is brave, conscientious, honest, and noble, 
and will do well,” she said; an opinion, 
let it be added, which events are daily con- 
firming even inthe mind of the most 
‘¢stanch Republican.” And, when at 
last I said, ‘‘tell me of the Tennessee 
campaign,” in the most graphic way she 
spoke as follows : — 

‘* Not one of the generals or statesmen 
in that dreadful time of suspense seemed 
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to know what ought to be done! If you 
have read the reports of the debates in 
Congress you have seen how troubled 
every one was. It was a time of terrible 
crisis. 

‘*¢ Something must be doze! Something 
must be done! Why dzsnz’¢ something 
done? was the cry everywhere, the con- 
gressmen only voicing the anxiety of the 
people. McClellan was waiting for Buell 
to occupy the enemy in the Southwest, and 
Buell could not move with safety while the 
Mississippi valley was so entirely in the 
hands of the enemy, and Halleck waiting 
for a chance to storm the great river. 

‘¢Every one knew that the river must be 
opened, but how could it be done? Yet 
it must be done, for in no other way could 
we avert foreign interference and secure a 
foothold in the Southwest. The universal 
idea was to descend the Mississippi itself. 
Attorney-General Edward Bates had pro- 
posed it, and gun-boats were building for 
this avowed purpose. Yet the army hesi- 
tated, and the country was in despair. I 
talked with Mr. Lincoln over and over 
again about this difficulty. The Missis- 
sippi valley must be opened ; but how could 
the gun-boats descend the river without en- 
dangering their own safety, and thus 
fatally imperil the Union cause, so weak 
at thattime. This was the difficulty which 
we all tried to solve; Mr. Lincoln, and 
Thomas A. Scott, and B. F. Wade, often 
talking with me on the subject. I knew 
Mr. Lincoln very well indeed,” she said, 
making a little digression, ‘‘ and I well 
remember the first time I saw Mrs. Lin- 
coln. He introduced me to her, and she 
said, ‘Oh, yes, Miss Carroll, the lady you 
talk so much about!’ This shows that he 
valued my counsel, doesn’t it! Though I 
suppose it seems very egotistic in me to say 
it. But, you see,” she added, ‘*‘ I have to 
say those things nowadays. Then there 
was no need of it. You know that Secre- 
tory Stanton was invited to the cabinet 
especially to carry out my plan. Mr. 
Cameron was getting too old for the bur- 
dens of that important office, and the 
President thought a change for a younger 
man advisable. So, in spite of Stanton’s 
unpopularity both North and South, he 
considered him the right one to carry out 
the new plan for the movement up the 
Tennessee. And he entered the cabinet 
pledged to carry it out. 

‘¢ But I.am getting ahead of my story. 
I went to see Mr. Lincoln very often and 
wrote to him a great deal about all these 
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matters. I studied the maps over and 
tried to see how the situation in the South- 
west could be improved so as to give the 
Union forces the commanding position. 
Like every one else I realized all the diffi- 
culties, but I was not satisfied to let them 
remain difficulties. At last, as I had the 
time at my command, it was suggested to 
me that I should go in person to St. Louis 
to make inquiries, and, if necessary, to ex- 
plore the country and find out if there 
might not be some movement or change or 
something not yet thought of which could 
be undertaken. This was in the fall of 
1861. I went to St. Louis and staid at the 
Everett House, studied maps and talked 
with everybody I could get to talk with 
me. The more persons I talked with the 
stronger became my conviction that the 
descent of the Mississippi river, the only 
movement then thought of, you remem- 
ber, would be desperate. It was a bold 
attack upon a formidable enemy with 
forces entirely inadequate. So disheart- 
ened was every one I saw at the prospect 
of the result of this movement, that on all 
sides I heard only prophecies of the down- 
fall of the Union. No matter how strong 
was the army of the Potomac, it could not 
reach Richmond till it was too late. Mis- 
souri and Kentucky would be redeemed by 
the South long before then, and the 
strongly fortified Columbus would prevent 
our descending the Mississippi and thus 
destroy the army of the West. 

‘¢ I talked a good deal with Judge Evans 
of Texas, and he only increased my anxiety, 
since he well understood all the difficulties 


in the Mississippi valley. I also talked with 
practical steam-boat men; asked them 
about the river, and about the Tennessee 


and the Cumberland rivers. Among the 
guests at the Everett House was a Mrs. 
Scott, the wife of a pilot, and I also talked 
with her. She said her husband knew 
all about the navigation of these rivers, 
and could tell me any thing I wanted to 
know. I had already begun to think about 
the other rivers, you see, though I think 
it was rather at random. When Mr. Scott 
returned I sent for him, and asked him, 
among other things, if gun-boats could 
ascend the Tennessee as far as Corinth. 
He said yes, they could go as far as the 
Mussel Shoals in Alabama. These shoals 
are almost on a parallel with Corinth, and 
when he made this reply ¢he thought 
lashed upon me, it came to me all in a 
minute, that here was the solution! The 
Tennessee river, and not the Mississippi, 
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was the right line of action. I eagerly com- 
municated this idea to the pilot, and he as 
eagerly grasped it. I told Judge Evans, 
and he said ‘that is the move,’ and then, 
rising up in great excitement I exclaimed, 
‘T’ll have it done!’ It was, you see, to attack 
the enemy in the rear; to come upon them 
by a quick move up the Tennessee, sever 
the Memphis and Charleston Railroad at 
Corinth, cut off the enemy’s source of 
supply, advance upon Vicksburg, leave 
Nashville to its fate, and give the army of 
the Potomac a chance to advance. Yes, I 
said, ‘ I’ll have it done,’ and I did.” 

The way in which Miss Carroll repeated 
these words, with right arm uplifted, and 
eyes as bright as stars, was electrifying. 
‘Tt was the movement in the rear,” she 
continued, ‘* surprising the enemy and cut- 
ting off their connection with Richmond, 
that won us the victories in the Tennessee 
valley. No one had seen this, until the 
thought came to me that day in my little 
room at St. Louis. This was early in 
November, 1861. I wrote at once to 
Thomas A. Scott, and also to Edward 
Bates, that I believed the Mississippi expe- 
dition would fail; and urged them to have 
the gun-boats transferred to the Tennessee, 
and to make that river the line of action. 
Soon after, I returned to Washington and 
communicated my plan to Assistant Secre- 
tary Scott. When I had explained it to 
him he threw up both hands and exclaimed, 
‘My soul, Miss Carroll, you have saved 
the country!’ And I said to him, ‘ if you 
will carry this out you will cover yourself 
with glory!’ For I thought absolutely noth- 
ing at thetime of my own part in the trans- 
action. 

‘¢ The plan was submitted to President 
Lincoln, and approved by him with enthu- 
siasm ; and after some necessary delay he, 
as Commander-in-chief, ordered the change 
of plan by which Grant, under Halleck’s 
orders, advanced up the Tennessee, and 
finally met the enemy at Shiloh, Halleck 
at this same time had a plan of his own 
for attacking Nashville in aid of General 
Buell’s march on Knoxville, but the Presi- 
dent’s orders were superior, and, as his 
subordinate, Halleck carried them out 
substantially as set down in my plan. 
Colonel Scott went West, and on his re- 
turn told me that this change of plan had 
saved the country millions. If they had 
carried it out sooner and more quickly he 
might have been able to say that it saved 
not only millions of money, but countless 
lives. The diversion to Donelson gave 
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the enemy time to re-enforce their strength, 
‘and came well-nigh bringing us a defeat 
at Shiloh. I suppose I seem terribly ego- 
tistic, talking so much about myself,” 
concluded Miss Carroll, ‘‘ but I have to 
seem so if I speak of it at all. I was 
chosen to do this work, and all I ask is 
simple justice. That is all.” 

In addition to this thrilling story, Miss 
Carroll told me of her acquaintance with 
the leaders of the Confederacy, of her re- 
lations with Governor Hicks, and of a 
conversation with General Grant concern- 
ing the Tennessee campaign. She was a 
personal friend of Jefferson Davis, and 
tried hard to persuade him to remain in 
the Union, prophesying to him that he 
would lose all if he persisted in his intent 
to secede. He, in turn, tried to persuade 
her to remain true to the South. 

Of Governor Hicks, Miss Carroll said 
that his loyalty to the Union saved Mary- 
land from secession. The legislature had 
biennial sessions and had recently ad- 
journed, subject only to the call of the 
Governor for reassembling. They ex- 
pected to be called together, and were all 
prepared to pass the ordinance of seces- 
sion, but Governor Hicks refused to reas- 
semble them, and the danger was averted 
by his firm refusal. ‘* And I think I had 
something to do with that action of Gov- 
ernor Hicks,” modestly added Miss Carroll. 
The brave Governor sacrificed all his prop- 
erty in consequence of this act, and yet 
when an effort was afterward made to 
restore it to him, only $1,300 was raised 
for his relief, and he died poor. His 
grateful letters to Miss Carroll, and the 
fact that he left his private papers to her 
as material for a history of Maryland, are 
proof of the regard in which he held 
her. 

Another interesting recital was that 
concerning the reason why Wilkes Booth 
assassinated Abraham Lincoln. Booth 
had a friend who had been condemned to 
be shot, and Lincoln refused to pardon 
him. Miss Carroll graphically described 
the interview between Lincoln and Booth, 
the calm decision of the former and the 
dramatic pleading of the latter. He went 
down on his knees before Mr. Lincoln, she 
said, and with all the gestures and mouth- 
ings of the melodrama pleaded and threat- 
ened and stormed; but the President 
remained firm. And Booth soon after took 
his revenge. She also spoke of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s home life and of his great grief at 
the sudden death of ‘little Willie,” in a 


way that showed her to be a welcome 
guest in the home circle. 

But perhaps the most interesting story 
was her interview with General Grant. 
At this time she was considering whether 
to apply to Congress for remuneration for 
the large sums expended (by request of 
the War Department,) in printing and dis-. 
tributing her pamphlets, and also for recog- 
nition as the author of the Tennessee plan. 
She met General Grant, and told him the 
story here related. ‘‘ He was like achild,” 
she said. ‘‘ He asked me all about it, and 
how I came to think of it; and until I 
described my plan to him, and showed how 
success came from its consummation, I 
am convinced that he had no conception 
that it was this that brought us victory. 
He evidently had thought nothing about it, 
until I called it to his notice. After I had 
pointed out to him how and why it was 
that the Tennessee river instead of the 
Mississippi, was the proper line of attack, 
as his successes had proved, he exclaimed, 
‘Why, every soldier ought to have thought 
of it!’ ‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘ every soldier 
ought; but who did? Did you, General 
Grant? And if you did not, who did?’ 
And he was silent. He never claimed to 
have thought of it, nor has any one else.” 

General Grant was silent then, and he 
has been silent ever since upon this matter ; 
but Miss Carroll’s reply to him is a good 
answer to all persons who, like General 
Lew Wallace, think that ‘* sensible men 
on both sides of the contest” must 
have simultaneously originated this idea. 
‘¢ Every soldier ought to have thought of 
it; but who did?” Did General Wallace, 
or General Halleck, or General Grant, or 
Commodore Foote? Not one of these has 
so claimed. Miss Carroll stands alone as 
claimant, and with a weight of evidence 
which must carry conviction to every candid 
mind. After inquiring minutely into all 
the details of her plan, and showing the 
greatest interest in her claim, General 
Grant, nevertheless, urged her not to present 
it to Congress just at that time. And so 
she waited, until the death of Stanton 
deprived her of her most powerful witness. 
For on his death-bed Secretary Stanton 
voluntarily said to Senator Wade that, if 
his life were spared, he intended to see 
Miss Carroll properly recognized and re- 
warded for originating the Tennessee 
campaign. 

Such is ‘the story of Anna Ella Carroll, 
though it is impossible to reproduce its 
vivid narration. She was God’s agent in 
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the nation’s day of peril. She it was 
whose genius grasped the situation and 
solved the problem whereby ‘+ The Father 
of Waters again goes unvexed to the sea.” 

This being so, the question at once 
arises why she has not long ago been 
acknowledged as the heroine of the civil 
war, and awarded her legitimate place in 
history by the side of the men who led our 
cause to victory. The answer to this query 
is found in the exclamation of Mr. Lincoln, 
when he was asked whether the author of 
the plan should be made known. He 
said: ** The officers would throw off their 
epaulets if they knew they were acting on 
the plan of a civilian; and, good God, if 
they knew it was a woman, the whole 
army would disband!” 
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Comment is needless, Because Anna 
Ella Carroll is a woman she has not been 
publicly recognized by the President, by 
the Secretary of War, by the Committee 
on the Conduct of the War, by those mem- 
bers of Congress who at the time of the 
inquiry well knew her as the author, by 
recent writers on the Tennessee campaign, 
by generals and statesmen, and by the 
national Congress of to-day. And instead 
of receiving equal honors with those of 
whom she is the peer, she remains un- 
recognized and almost unknown, another 
instance of the ingratitude of republics. 
But, as she herself says, ‘‘ The whole case, 
from Alpha to Omega, has now passed 
into the domain of history unchallenged, 
where it must ever rest.” 


HI. R. Shattuck. 


NOTES. 


Miss Carroll’s memorial to Congress “ praying for compen- 
sation for services rendered to the United States during the 
late civil war,” has been before that body since 1870, with 
reports as tabulated below, but no action by Congress has 
yet been taken. 


4ist ag fhe 3d Session, Senate Doc. No. 337. 
The Military Committee of the Senate, through Hon. Jacob 


M. Howard, found the facts, and unanimously reported that 
Miss Carroll caused the change of the expedition from the 
iver. 


42d Congoet. 2d Session, Senate Doc. No.1 


Mississippi to the Tennessee 


The Military Committee of the Senate, , Hon. 
Henry Wilson, gave the evidence in full and reported a bill 
s 


for Miss Carroll’s relief. 
44th Congress. 

The Military Committee of the House favorably considered 
it, and General A. S. Williams was prepared to report, but 


being prevented for want of time, placed on record that this 
claim is incontestably established, and that the country owes 
to Miss Carroll a large and honest compensation, both in 
money and honors, for her services in the national crisis. 


46th Congress, 3d Session, House Report No. 386. 

The Military Committee of the House, through General 
Edward S. Bragg, reported that ‘‘ the evidence before this 
committee completely establishes that Miss Anna Ella 
Carroll was the author of this change of plan, which in- 
volved a transfer of the national forces to their new base in 
North Mississippi and Alabama, in command of the Mem- 
phis and Charleston Railroad,” and that, “‘ In view of all the 
facts, this committee believe that the thanks of the nation are 
due Miss Carroll, and that they are fully justified in recom- 
mending that she be placed on the pension-rolls of the gov- 
ernment, as a partial measure of recognition for her public 
service, and report herewith a bill for such purpose, and 
recc its 
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TRANSFORMATION. 


LIKE some small grief, transmuted at its close, 
An April rain-drop glimmered o’er the rose, — 
Turned to a diamond, tremulous and bright, 
Through the divine allurement of the light. 


A GARDEN SIMILE. 


One faultless lily on a fragile stalk 

Bloomed whitely o’er the garden’s loneliest walk, — 
Type of a spirit kept from worldly care 

In the self-chosen comradeship of prayer. 


William H. Hayne. 
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IV.— FROM THE GREAT PLAINS TO THE ATLANTIC. 


THROUGH courtesy of the commanding 
officer at Fort Sidney I am enabled to 
resume my journey eastward under the 
grateful shade of a military summer helmet 
in lieu of the semi-sombrero slouch, 
that has lasted me through from San 
Francisco. Certainly it is not without 
feelings of compunction that I discard an 
old friend, that has gallantly stood by me 
through thick and thin throughout the 
eventful journey across the inter-mountain 
country ; but the white helmet gives such 
a delightfully imposing air to my other- 
wise forlorn and woebegone figure that I 
ride out of Sidney feeling quite vain. The 
first thing I do is to fill a poor yellow- 
spotted snake—whose head is boring in 
the sand—with lively surprise, by riding 
over his mottled carcass ; and only the fact 
of the tire being rubber, and not steel, 
enables him to escape unscathed. This 
same evening, whilst halting for the night 
at Lodge Pole station, the opportunity of 
observing the awe-inspiring aspect of a 
great thunder-storm on the plains presents 
itself. With absolutely nothing to obstruct 
the vision the alpha and omega of the 
whole spectacle are plainly observable. The 
gradual mustering of the forces is near the 
Rockies to the westward, then the skir- 
mish-line of fleecy cloudlets comes rolling 
and tumbling in advance, bringing a cur- 
rent of air that causes the ponderous wind- 
mill at the railway tank to ‘* about face” 
sharply, and sets its giant arms to whirling 
vigorously around. Behind comes the 
compact, inky veil that spreads itself over 
the whole blue canopy above, seemingly 
banishing all hope of the future; and 
athwart its Cimmerian surface shoot 
zigzag streaks of lightning, accompanied 
by heavy, muttering thunder that rolls and 
reverberates over the boundless plains 
seemingly conscious of the spaciousness 
of its play-ground. Broad sheets of elec- 
tric flame play along the ground, filling 
the air with a strange, unnatural light; 
heavy, pattering raindrops begin to fall, 
and, ten minutes after, a pelting, pitiless 
down-pour is drenching the sod-cabin of 
the lonely rancher, and, for the time being, 
converting the level plain into a shallow 
lake. 


A fleet of prairie schooners is anchored 
in the South Platte bottom, waiting for it 
to dry up, as I trundle down that stream, — 
every mile redolent with memories of In- 
dian fights and massacres; next day, 
towards Ogallala; and one of the ‘ Pil- 
grims” looks wise as I approach, and pro- 
pounds, ‘* Does it hev ter git very muddy 
afore yer kin ride yer verlocify, mister?” — 
‘¢ Ya-as, purty dog-goned muddy,” I drawl 
out in reply ; for, although comprehending 
his meaning, I don’t care to venture into 
an explanatory lecture of uncertain length. 
In fact seven weeks’ travel through bicyle- 
less territory has converted me into a 
hardened prevaricator, so far as answering 
questions is concerned. 

This afternoon I pass the first home- 
stead — consisting of a small tent pitched 
near a few acres of newly upturned prairie 
—in the picket-line of the great agricult- 
ural empire that is gradually creeping 
westward over the plains, crowding the 
autocratic cattle-kings and their herds 
farther west, even as the Indians and their 
still greater herds — buffaloes —have been 
crowded out by the latter. At Ogallala — 
which but a few years ago was par excel- 
lence the cow-boys’ rallying point — 
‘s homesteads,” ‘‘timber claims,” and 
‘¢ preémption ” now form the all-absorb- 
ing topic. 

‘“*The Platte’s ‘petered’ since the 
hoosiers have begun to settle it up,” depre- 
catingly reflects a bronzed cow-boy at the 
hotel supper-table ; and, from his stand- 
point, he is correct. 

Passing the next night in the dug-out of 
a homesteader, in the forks of the North 
and South Platte, I pass in the morning 
Buffalo Bill’s home ranch (the place where 
a ranch proprietor himself resides is de- 
nominated the ‘* home ranch” as distinct- 
ive from a ranch presided over by em- 
ployés only), the house and improvements 
of which are said to be the finest in West- 
ern Nebraska. Taking dinner at North 
Platte City, I cross over a_ substantial 
wagon-bridge, spanning the turgid yellow 
stream just below where the north and 
south branches fork, and proceed eastward 
as ‘*the Platte” simply, reaching Brady 
island for the night. Here I encounter 
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extraordinary difficulties in getting supper. 
Four families, representing the Union 
Pacific force at this place, all living in 
separate houses, constitute the population 
of Brady Island. ‘All our folks are just 
recovering from the scarlet-fever,” is the 
reply to my first application ; ‘*‘ Muvver’s 
down to ve darden on ve island, and we 
aint dot no bread baked,” says a barefooted 
youth at house No. 2; ‘* Me ould ooman’s 
across ter the naybur’s, ’n’ there aint a boite 
av grub cooked in the shanty,” answers 
the proprietor of No. 3, seated on the 
threshold, puffing vigorously at the tra- 
ditional short clay; ‘‘We all to Nord 
Blatte been to veesit, und shust back ter 
home got mit notings gooked,” winds up 
the gloomy program at No. 4. I am 
hesitating about whether to crawl in some- 
- where, supperless, forthe night, or push 
on farther through the darkness, when, 
*¢] don’t care, pa! it’s a shame for a 
stranger to come here where there are four 
families and have to go without supper,” 
greets my ears in a musical, tremulous 
voice. It is the convalescent daughter of 


house No. 1, valiantly championing my 
cause ; and so well does she succeed that 
her ** pa” comes out, and, notwithstanding 
my protests, insists on setting out the best 


they have cooked. 

Homesteads now become more frequent, 
groves of young cotton-woods, representing 
timber claims, are occasionally encoun- 
tered, and section-house accommodation 
becomes a thing of the past. Near Willow 
Island I come within a trifle of stepping on 
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a belligerent rattlesnake, and in a moment 
his deadly fangs are hooked to one of the 
thick canvas gaiters 1am wearing. Were 
my exquisitely outlined calves encased in 
cycling stockings only, I should have a 
*¢* heap sick foot ” to amuse myself with for 
the next three weeks, though there is little 
danger of being ‘‘ snuffed out” entirely by 
a rattlesnake favor these days, since an all- 
potent remedy is to drink plenty of whisky 
as quickly as possible after being bitten. 
One poison often proves an antidote for 
another. Giving his snakeship to under- 
stand that I don’t appreciate his ‘‘ good in- 
tentions” by vigorously shaking him off, I 
turn my “barker” loose on him, and 
quickly convert him into a ‘+ goody-good 
snake ;” for if **the only good Indian is a 
dead one,” surely the same terse remark 
applies with much greater force to the 
vicious and deadly rattler. As I progress 
eastward, sod-houses and dug-outs become 
less frequent, and at long intervals frame 
school-houses appear to remind me that I[ 
am passing through a civilized country. 
Stretches of sand alternate with ridable 
roads all down the Platte. Often I have to 
ticklishly wobble along a narrow space be- 
tween two yawning ruts, over ground that 
is anything but smooth. I consider it a 
lucky day that passes without adding one or 
more to my long and eventful list of headers, 
and to-day I am fairly ‘‘ unhorsed” by a 
squall of wind that —taking me unawares, 
— blows me and the bicycle square over. 
East of Plum Creek a greater proportion of 
ridable road is encountered, but they still 
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continue nothing more than well-worn 
wagon-trails across the prairie, and when 
teams are met ex route westward one has 
to gtve and the other ¢ae, in order to 
pass. It is doubtless owing to misunder- 
standing a cycler’s capacities, rather than 
ill-nature, that makes these Western team- 
sters oblivious to the precept, ‘‘ It is better 
to give than to receive ;” and if ignorance 
is bliss, an outfit meet to-day ought to com- 
prise the happiest mortals in existence. 
Near Elm Creek I meet a train of *¢ schoon- 
ers,” whose drivers fail to recognize my 
right to one of the two wheel-tracks ; and 
in my endeavor to ride past them on the 
uneven greensward, I am rewarded by an 
inglorious header. A dozen freckled Ar- 
kansawish faces are watching my move- 
ments with undisguised astonishment ; and 
when my crest-fallen self is spread out on 
the prairie, these faces—one and all— 
resolve into expansive grins, and a squeak- 
ing female voice from out the nearest 
wagon pipes: ‘*La me! that’s a right 
smart chance of a travelling machine, but, 
if that’s the way they stop ’em, I wonder 
they don’t break every blessed bone in their 
body!” But all sorts of people are mingled 
promiscuously here, for, soon after this in- 
cident, two young men come running across 
the prairie from a semi-dug-out, who prove 
to be college graduates from ‘‘ the Hub,” 
who are rooting prairie here in Nebraska, 
preferring the free, independent life of a 
Western farmer to the restraints of a posi- 
tion at an Eastern desk. They are more 
conversant with cycling affairsthan myself, 
and, having heard of my tour, have been on 
the lookout, expecting I would pass this way. 

At Kearney Junction the roads are excel- 
lent, and everything is satisfactory, but an 
hour’s ride east of that city 1am shocked 
at the gross misconduct of a vigorous and 
vociferous young mule who is confined 
alone in a pasture, presumably to be 
weaned. He evidently mistakes the pictu- 
resque combination of me and the machine 
for his mother, as, on seeing us approach, 
he assumes a thirsty, anxious expression, 
raises his unmusical, undignified voice, and 
endeavors to jump the fence. He follows 
along the whole length of the pasture, and 
when he gets to the end, and realizes that I 
am drawing away from him, perhaps for- 
ever, he bawls out in an agony of grief and 
anxiety, and, recklessly bursting through the 
fence, comes tearing down the road, filling 
the air with the unmelodious notes of his 
soul-harrowing music. The road is excel- 
lent for a piece, and I lead him a lively 
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chase, but he finally overtakes me, and, 
when I slow up, he jogs along behind as 
contentedly as if following his lactiferous 
ma. Perhaps I ought not to mention this 
incident, because I feel certain some o’er- 
facetious reader will argue that the youth- 
ful mule was doubtless thinking of his 
*¢ pa,” rather than his ‘* ma,” when he 
evinced such a determination to be near me. 

East of Kearney the sod-houses dis- 
appear entirely, and the improvements are 
of a more substantial character. At Wood 
river I ‘“*make my bow” to the first 
growth of natural timber since leaving the 
mountains, which indicates my gradual 
advance off the vast timberless plains. 
Passing through Grand Island, Central 
City, and other towns, I find myself 
anchored Saturday evening, June 14, at 
Duncan, —a settlement of Polackers, — an 
honest-hearted set of folk, who seem to 
thoroughly understand a cycler’s digestive 
capacity, though understanding nothing 
whatever about the uses of the machine. 
Resuming my journey next morning, I 
find the roads fair. After crossing the 
I oup river, and passing through Columbus, 
Lreach — about eleven A.M. —a country 
school-house, where a gathering of farmers 
is hanging around outside, awaiting the 
arrival of the parson to open the meeting. 
Alighting, I am engaged in answering forty 
questions or thereabouts to the minute 
when that pious individual canters up, and, 
dismounting from his nag, comes forward 
and joins in the conversation. He invites 
me to stop over and hear the sermon ; and, 
when I beg to be excused because desirous 
of pushing ahead whilst the weather is 
favorable, his reverence solemnly warns me 
against desecrating the Sabbath by going 
farther than the prescribed ‘‘ Sabbath-day’s 
journey.” Thinking a cycler ought to 
try and hold his own even against a par- 
son, I lead the conversation up to a dis- 
cussion of the crying need of rain, eliciting 
from him the information that to-day’s 
services would include prayers for that 
desirable blessing, and then blandly ask 
him if, —that being the case, —I am not 
justified in hurrying eastward before the 
prayers are answered and my roads 
spoiled. The assembled farmers laugh, 
the parson smiles, and shakes his head as 
if to say: ‘*the children of this world are 
wiser in their generation than the children 
of light,” and goes in to open the meeting ; 
whilst I mount and speed eastward, reach- 
ing North Bend for the night. At Fre- 
mont I bid farewell to the Platte, — which 
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turns south and joins the Missouri river at 
Plattsmouth, — and follow the old military 
road through the Elkhorn valley to Omaha. 
‘¢ Military road” sounds like music in a 
cycler’s ear, — suggestive of a well-kept 
and well-graded highway; but this 
military road between Fremont and 
Omaha fails to awaken any blithesome 
sensations under my vest to-day, for it is 
almost one continuous mud-hole. It is 
called a military road simply from being 
the route formerly traversed by troops and 
supply trains bound for the Western forts. 
Resting a day in Omaha, I obtain a permit 
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the ‘* Bluffs,” between the pair of them the 
‘*Bluffites” fairly ‘‘ earn the cookie.” 
Heretofore I have omitted mentioning the 
tremendously hot weather I have en- 
countered lately, because of my inability to 
produce legally tangible evidence; but 
to-day, whilst eating dinner at a farm- 
house, I leave the bicycle standing against 
the fence, and old Sol ruthlessly unsticks 
the tire, so that, when I mount, it comes 
off, and gives me a gymnastic lesson all 
unnecessary. My first day’s experience 


in the great ‘‘Hawkeye State” speaks 
volumes for the hospitality of the people, 
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to trundle my wheel across the Union 
Pacific Bridge, that spans the Missouri 
river,— the ‘* Big Muddy,” towards which 
I have been traveling so long, — between 
Omaha and Council Bluffs; I bid farewell 
to Nebraska, and cross over to Iowa. 
There is a great and growing rivalry 
between these two cities with but the 
yellow waters of the river between them. 
Omahaners modestly refer to Council 
Bluffs as ‘*‘ East Omaha;” whilst the 
Council Bluffites, not to be outdone, so 
far as cold, passionless cheek is concerned, 
mention Omaha as ** W.C. B,” — which 
being interpreted means, ‘‘ West Council 
Blufts.”. As Omaha is twice the size of 


there being quite a rivalry between two 
neighboring farmers about which should 
take me in to dinner. A compromise is 
finally made, by which I am to eat dinner 
at one place, and-be ‘turned loose” in a 
cherry orchard afterwards at the other, to 
which happy arrangements I of course 
enter no objections. In striking contrast 
to these friendly advances is my own 
unpardonable conduct the same even- 
ing in conversation with an honest old 
farmer. ; 

‘¢T see you are taking notes. I suppose 
you keep track of the crops as you travel 
along?” says the H. O. F. 

‘* Certainly ; I take more notice of the 
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crops than anything; I’m a_natural-born 
agriculturist myself.” 

‘““Well,” continues the farmer, * right 
here, where we stand, is Carson township.” 

‘¢ Ah! indeed! Is it possible that I have 
at last arrived at Carson township?” 

‘¢ You have heard of the township be- 
fore, then, eh?” 

‘* Heard of it! why, man alive, Carson 
township is all the talk out in the Rockies ; 
in fact, it is known all over the world as 
the finest township for corn in lowa!” 

This sort of conduct is, I admit, un- 
warrantable in the extreme; but cycling is 
responsible for itall. If continuous cycling 
is productive of a superfluity of exhilara- 
tion, and said exhilaration bubbles over 
occasionally, plainly the bicycle is to 
blame. So forcibly does this latter fact 
intrude upon me as I shake hands with the 
farmer, and congratulate him on his rare 
good fortune in belonging to Carson town- 
ship that I mount, and, with a view to tak- 
ing a little of the shine out of it, ride downthe 
long. steep hill leading to the bridge across 
the Nishnebotene river at a tremendous 
pace. The machine ‘*“ kicks” against this 
treatment, however, and, when about half- 
way down, it strikes a hole and sends me 
spinning and gyrating through space ; and 
when I finally strike terra_ firma, it thumps 
me unmercifully in the ribs ere it lets me 
up 

** Variable” is the word descriptive of 
the Iowa roads ; for seventy-five miles due 
east of Omaha the prairie rolls like a 
heavy Atlantic swell, and during a day’s 
journey I pass through a dozen alternate 
stretches of muddy and dusty road; for, 
like a huge watering-pot do the rain-clouds 
pass to and fro over this great garden of 
the West, that is practically one continu- 
ous fertile farm from the Missouri to the 
Mississippi. 

Passing through Des Moines on the 23d, 
muddy roads and hot, thunder-showery 
weather characterize my journey through 
Central Iowa, aggravated by the inevitable 
question, ‘* Why don’t you ride?” one 
Solomon-visaged indvidual asking me if the 
railway company wouldn’t permit me to 
ride along one of the rails. No base, un- 
worthy suspicions of a cycler’s inability to 
ride on a two-inch rail finds lodgment in 
the mind of this wiseacre; but his com- 
passionate heart is moved with tender 
solicitude as to whether the soul-less ‘* com- 
pany ” will, or will not, permit it. Hurry- 
ing timorously through Grinnell, — the 
city that was badly demolished, and scat- 
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tered all over the surrounding country 
by a cyclone in 1882, —I pause at Victor, 
where I find the inhabitants highly elated 
over the prospects of building a new jail 
with the fines nightly inflicted on graders 
employed on a new railroad near by, who 
come to town and * hilare”’ every even- 
ing ; andwhere handsome young ladiesseem 
so plentiful that I pose in front of the hotel 
for some time. But all to no purpose, for 
my erstwhile snowy helmet is now all 
soiled, my stylish riding-clothes are patched 
all over with brown ducking, and I have a 
general castaway appearance, that makes 
me feel more at home abaft the gloaming 
than elsewhere. 

** What kind of a place do you call 
this?” I inquire, on arriving at a queer- 
looking town twenty-five miles west of 
Iowa City. 

** This is South Amana, one of the 
towns of the Amana Society,” is the civil 
reply. 

The Amana Society is a communism of 
Germans, numbering 15,000 souls, and 
owning 50,000 acres of choice land in a 
body, with woolen factories, four small 
towns, and the best of credit everywhere. 
Everything is common property, and upon 
withdrawal or expulsion, a member takes 
with him only the value of what he 
brought in. The domestic relations are as 
usual; and whilst no person of ambition 
would be content with the conditions of 
life here, the slow, ease-loving, methodical 
people composing the society seem well 
satisfied with their lot, and are, perhaps, 
happier, on the whole, than the average 
outsider. I remain here for dinner, and 
take a look around. The people, the 
buildings, the language, the food, every- 
thing, is precisely as if it had been picked 
up bodily in some rural district in Ger- 
many, and set down unaltered here in 
Iowa. ‘* Wie gehts,” I venture, as I 
wheel past a couple of plump, rosy- 
cheeked maidens, in the quaint old- 
fashioned garb of the German peasantry. 
‘Wie gehts,” is the demure reply from 
them, both at once; but not the shadow of 
a dimple responds to my unhappy attempt 
to win frem them a smile. Pretty but 
not coquettish are these communistic maid- 
ens of Amana. 

At Tiffin the stilly air of night is made 
joyous with the mellifluous voices of whip- 
poor-wills, —the first I have heard on the 
trip,— and their tuneful concert is im- 
pressed on my memory in happy contrast 
to certain other concerts, both vocal and 
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instrumental, endured ex route. Passing 
through Iowa City, crossing the Cedar 
river at Moscow, nine days after crossing 
the Missouri, I hear the distant whistle of 
a Mississippi steam-boat. Its hoarse voice 
is sweetest music to me, heralding the fact 
that two-thirds of my long tour across the 
continent is completed. Crossing the 
‘*Father of Waters” over the splendid 
government bridge between Davenport 
and Rock Island, I pass over into Illinois. 
For several miles my route leads up the 
Mississippi river bottom, over sandy roads ; 
but nearing Rock river, the sand disappears, 
and, for some distance, an excellent road 
winds through the oak groves lining the 
beautiful stream. The green woods are 
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free from underbrush, and a cool under- 
current of air plays amid the leafy shades, 
which, if not ambrosial, are none the less 
grateful, as it registers over 100° in the sun ; 
without, the silvery sheen of the river 
glimmers through the interspaces; the 
dulcet notes of church-bells come floating 
on the breeze from over the river, seeming 
to proclaim with their melodious tongues 
peace and good-will even to a sinful cycler. 
Rock river, with its 300 yards in width of 
unbridged waters, now obstructs my path, 
and the ferryboat is tied up on the opposite 
shore. ‘* Whoop-ee,” I yell at the ferry- 
man’s hut opposite, but without receiving 
any response. ‘* Wh-o-o-p-e-ee,” I re- 
peat in a gentle, civilized voice, learned 
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two years ago on the Crow reservation in 
Montana, and which sets the surrounding 
atmosphere in a whirl and drowns out the 
music of the church-bells; but it has no 
effect whatever on the case-hardened ferry- 
man in the hut, who pays no heed until my 
persuasive voice is augmented by the 
voices of two new arrivals in a buggy, 
when he sallies serenely forth and slowly 
ferries us across. Riding along rather in- 
different roads, between farms worth $100 
an acre, through the handsome town of 
Geneseo, stopping over night at Atkinson, 
I resume my journey next morning through 
a country abounding in all that goes to 
make people prosperous, if not happy. 
Pretty names are given to places here- 
abouts, for on my left I pass ‘* Pink Prairie, 
bordered with Green River.” Crossing 
over into Bureau county I find splendid 
gravelled roads, and spend a most agree- 
able hour with the Jolly Bicycle Club, of 
Princeton, the handsome county seat of 
Bureau county. Pushing on to Lamoille 
for the night, the enterprising barber hustles 
me into his cozy shop, and shaves, sham- 
poos, shingles, bay-rums, and otherwise 
manipulates me, to the great enhancement 
of my personal appearance, all, so he says, 
for the honor of having lathered the chin 
of the ** great and only —.” In fact, the 
Illinoisans seem to be most excellent folks, 
and I can only regret that limited space 
prevents a more detailed account of their 
attention. After three days’ journey 
through the great prairie State my head is 
fairly turned with kindness and flattery ; 
but the third night, as if to rebuke my 
vanity, I am bluntly refused shelter at three 
different farm-houses. I am benighted, and 
conclude to make the best of it by ** turning 
in”? under a hay-cock; but the Fox-river 
mosquitos oust me in short order, and com- 
pel me to ‘**mosey” along through the 
gloomy night to Yorkville. At Yorkville 
a stout German, on being informed that I 
am going to ride to Chicago, replies, 
‘* What! Ghigago mit dot?) Why, mine 
dear vellow, Ghigago’s more as vorty miles : 
you gant ride mit dot to Ghigago ;” and the 
old fellow’s eyes fairly bulge with astonish- 
ment at the bare idea of riding forty miles 
** mit dot.” I considerately refrain from 
telling him of my already 2,500-mile jaunt 
‘* mit dot,” lest an apoplectic fit should 
waft his Teutonic soul to realms of sauer- 
kraut bliss and Limburger happiness for- 
ever. On the morning of July 4, I roll 


into Chicago, where, having persuaded 
myself that I deserve a few days’ rest, I 
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remain till the Democratic convention 
winds up on the 13th. When ready to 
start, I find that some good genius has 
motu propreo fitted out the bicycle witha 
splendid new long-distance saddle, and 
other acceptable sundries, and a long apple- 
paring tossed up successively, gradually 
spells out, J. O. Blake, Chief Consul 
L.A.W., Illinois. 

Fifteen miles of good riding and three 
of tough trundling through deep sand, 
land me in Indiana, which for the first 
thirty-five miles around the southern shore 
of Lake Michigan is simply and _ solely 
sand. Finding it next to impossible to 
traverse the wagon roads I trundle around 
the water’s edge, where the sand is firmer 
because wet. After twenty miles of this 
I have to shoulder the bicycle and scale 
the huge sand-dunes that border the lake 
here, and after wandering for an hour 
through a_ bewildering wilderness of 
swamps, sand-hills, and hickory thick- 
ets, I finally reach Miller Station for the 


night. This place is enough to give one 
the yellow-edged blues; nothing but 


swamps, sand, sad-eyed turtles, and ruth- 
less, relentless mosquitoes. At Chesterton 
the roads improve, but still enough sand 
remains to break the force of headers, 
which, notwithstanding my long experience 
on the road, I still manage to experience 
with undesirable frequency. To-day I take 
one, and whilst unravelling myself and con- 
gratulating my lucky stars at being in a 
lonely spot where none can witness my dis- 
comfiture, a gruff, sarcastic ‘* haw-haw” 
falls like a funeral knell on my ear, and a 
lanky ‘* Hoosier” rides upon a diminutive 
pumpkin-colored mule that looks a veritable 
pigmy between his hoop-pole legs. It is 
but justice to explain that this latter inci- 
dent did not occur in ‘*Posey county.” 

At La Porte the roads improve for some 
distance, but once again I am _benighted, 
and sleep under a wheat-shock ; traversing 
several miles of corduroy road, through 
huckleberry-swamps, next morning, I reach 
Crum’s Point for breakfast. A remnant of 
some Indian tribe still lingers around here 
and gathers huckleberries for the market, 
two squaws being in the village purchasing 
supplies for their camp in the swamps. 
‘¢ What’s the name of these Indians here?” 
Task. ‘*One of em’s Blinkie, and tother’s 
Seven-up,” is the reply, in a voice that 
implies such profound knowledge of the 
subject that I forbear to investigate further. 
Splendid gravel roads lead from Crum’s 
Point to South Bend, and on through Mish- 























awaka, alternating with sandy stretches to 
Goshen, which town is said — by the Go- 
shenites—to be the prettiest in Indiana ; 
but there seems to be considerable pride of 
locality in the great Hoosier State, and I 
venture there are scores of ‘* prettiest towns 
in Indiana.” Nevertheless Goshen is cer- 
tainly a very handsome place, with unus- 
ually broad, well-shaded streets ; the center 
of a magnificent farming country, it is 
romantically situated on the. banks of the 
beautiful Elkhart river. At Wawaka I 
find a corpulent 300-pound cycler, who, 
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I bowl across the boundary line into Ohio. 
I have entertained suspicions all along of 
the existence of an intense jealousy of 
each other’s greatness between Ohio and In- 
diana, —that they are ‘* pulling agin each 
other,” and constantly striving to be as 
widely distinctive in their methods as pos- 
sible, — and my worst suspicions are 
speedly verified ; for, whilst the Indianians 
keep their streets and suburban roads in 
excellent trim at the expense of outlying 
districts, I find at Edgerton—the first 
Ohio town encountered —the streets and 





AN EPISODE OF TOW-PATH RIDING. 


being afraid to trust his jumbolean propor- 
tions on an ordinary machine, has had an 
extra stout bone-shaker made to order, and 
goes out on short runs with a couple of 
neighbor wheelmen, who, being about fifty 
per cent. less bulky, ride regulation wheels. 
‘¢ Jumbo” goes all right when mounted, 
but, being unable to mount without aid, he 
seldom ventures abroad by himself for fear 
of having to foot it back. Ninety-five degrees 
in the shade characterizes the weather these 
days, and I generally make a few miles in 
the gloaming,— not because it is cooler, 
but because the ‘‘ gloaming” is so delight- 
fully romantic. 

t ten o’clock in the morning, July 17, 





suburbs a bed of loose sand, and the 
country road excellent, clear up to the 
edge of town, both on entering and leaving. 
Following the Merchants’ and Bankers’ 
Telegraph road to Napoleon I pass through 
a district where the rain has overlooked 
them for two months; the rear wheel of 
the bicycle is half buried in hot dust; the 
blackberries are dead on the bushes, and 
the long-suffering corn looks as though 
afflicted with the yellow jaundice. With 
the laudable object of testing the truthful- 
ness of the Ohioanis I ask a farmer whether 
this latter comes from planting yellow corn ; 
but he answers solemnly and truthfully. 
‘¢ No, young man, it don’t; it comes of 
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the drouth.”’ I scarce expected to find 
such simple truthfulness in a State where 
‘‘ politics are flying in the air;” but, no 
doubt, almost any one feels humble and 
penitent when he sees his corn-crop grad- 
ually withering away. I sup this same 
evening with a family of Germans, who 
have been settled here forty years, and 
scarce know a word of English yet. A 
fat, phlegmatic-looking baby is peacefully 
reposing in a cradle, which is simply half 
a monster pumpkin scooped out and dried ; 
it is the most intensly rustic cradle in the 
world. Surely, this youngster’s head 
ought to be level on agricultural affairs, when 
he grows up, if anybody’s ought! They 
do seem to get things mixed up curiously 
around here though, for, nearing Napoleon, 
I pass where a country doctor’s office and 
a roadside saloon elbow each other on one 
side of the road, and directly opposite a 
well-populated grave-yard stares them both 
in the face. I wonder they don’t both 
wander off together and commit suicide ; 
but I suppose they are both hardened 
wretches, to whose seared consciences the 
staring white headstones’ eloquent and re- 
proachful appeal is all in vain. 

From Napoleon my route leads up the 
Maumee river and canal, first trying the 
towpath of the latter, and then relinquish- 
ing it for the very fair wagon road. The 
Maumee river, winding through its splen- 
did rich valley, seems to possess a peculiar 
beauty all its own, and my mind, unbid- 
den, is mentally comparing it with our 
old friend, the Humboldt. The latter 
stream traverses dreary plains, where al- 
most nothing but sage-brush grows; the 
Maumee waters a smiling valley, where 
orchards, fields, and meadows, alternate 
with sugar-maple groves, and in its fair 
bosom reflects beautiful landscape views, 
that are changed and rebeautified by the 
master-hand of the sun every hour of the 
day, and doubly embellished at night by 
the moon. It is whispered that, during 
‘*the late unpleasantness,” the Ohio regi- 
ments could outyell the Louisiana tigers, 
or any other Confederate troops, two to 
one. Who has not heard of the ‘+ Ohio 
yell?” Most people are magnanimously 
inclined to regard this rumor as simply a 
‘¢ gag’? on the Buckeye boys; but it isn’t. 
The Ohioans are to the manner born; the 
** Buckeye yell” is a tangible fact. All 
along the Maumee it resounds in my ears ; 
nearly every man or boy, who from the 
fields, far or near, sees me bowling along 
the road, straightway delivers himself of a 
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yell, pure and simple. 


From making 
any comments, or drawing any compari- 
sons between the ‘‘ Ohio yell ” and the 
‘* Sioux or Comanche yell,” I, for various 


reasons, refrain. At Perrysburg I strike 
the famous ‘*‘ Maumee pike,” — forty miles 
of stone road, almost a dead level. The 
western half is kept in rather poor repair 
these days; but from Fremont eastward it 
is splendid wheeling. Accepting the invi- 
tation of the genial captain of the Fremont 
club to stay over for the circus I wheel on 
in the evening to Bellevue, the eastern 
terminus of the stone pike. The atmos- 
phere of Bellevue is blue with politics, and 
myself and another innocent, unsuspecting 
individual, hailing from New York, are 
enticed into a political meeting by a wily 
politician, and dexterously made to pose 
before the assembled company as two 
gentlemen who have come — one from the 
Atlantic, the other from the Pacific — to 
witness the overwhelming success of the 
only honest, horny-handed, double-breasted 
patriots, — the . party. The roads 
are found rather sandy east of the pike, 
and the roadful of wagons going to the 
circus, which exhibits to-day at Norwalk, 
causes considerable annoyance. The 
extreme politeness of a wagonette load of 
young colored people, as compared with 
the boorishness about road-rights of some 
of their white-skin betters, inclines me to 
dub the respectable colored people of 
the Northern States, ‘‘the French of 
America ;” for I verily think they pos- 
sess in a somewhat greater degree the polite 
characteristics of the people of Za Belle 
France than do the best of us. 

Erie county, through which I am now 
passing, is one of the finest fruit countries 
in the world, and many of the farmers 
keep open orchard; nevertheless, I cov- 
ered a creditable distance during the day. 
Staying at Ridgeville over night, I roll 
into Cleveland, and into the outstretched 
arms of a policeman, at ten A.M. next 
morning. ‘* He was violating the city 
ordinance by riding on the sidewalk,” the 
arresting policeman informs the captain. 


‘**Ah! he was, hey!” thunders the 
captain, in a hoarse, bass voice that 
causes my knees to knock together 


with fear and trembling; and the cap- 
tain’s eye seems to look clear through 
my trembling form. ‘‘ P-l-e-a-s-e, s-i-r, 
I d-i-d-n’t t-r-y t-o d-o i-t,” I falter, in a 
weak, gasping voice that brings tears to 
the eyes of the assembled officers and 
melts the captain’s heart so that he is 











already wavering between justice and 
mercy when a local wheelman comes gal- 
lantly to the rescue, and explains my natu- 
ral ignorance of Cleveland’s city laws, 
and I breathe the joyous air of freedom 
once again. Three members of the Cleve- 
land Bicycle Club and a visiting wheelman 
accompany me ten miles out, riding down 
far-famed Euclid avenue, and calling at 
Lake View Cemetery to pay a visit to 
Garfield’s tomb. I bid them farewell at 
Euclid village. Following the ridge road 
leading along the shore of Lake Erie to 
Buffalo, I ride through a most beautiful 
farming country, passing through Wil- 
loughby and Mentor, — Garfield’s old 
home. If choosing a rich and beautiful 
country to live in indicates good sense 
then President Garfield was eminently a 
sensible person. Splendidly kept roads 
pass between avenues of stately maples 
that cast a grateful shade athwart the 
highway, both sides of which are lined 
with magnificent farms; whose fields and 
meadows fairly groan beneath their wealth 
of produce; whose fructiferous orchards 
are marvels of productiveness, and whose 
barns and stables would be veritable pal- 
aces to the sod-housed homesteads on 
Nebraska’s frontier prairies. Prominent 
among them stands the old Garfield home- 
stead, — a fine farm of 165 acres, at pres- 
ent managed by Mrs. Garfield’s brother. 
Smiling villages nestling amid stately 
groves ; rearing white church-spires, from 
out their green, bowery surroundings, dot 
the low, broad, fertile shore-land to the 
left; the gleaming waters of Lake Erie 
here and there glisten like burnished steel 
through the distant interspaces, and 
away beyond stretches northward, like a 
vast mirror, to kiss the blue Canadian 
skies. 

Near Conneaut I whirl the dust of the 
Buckeye State from my tire and cross over 
into Pennsylvania, where, from the little 
hamlet of Springfield, the roads become 
good, then better, and finally best at Gi- 
rard,—the home of the veteran show- 
man, Dan Rice, the beautifying works of 
whose generous hand are everywhere 
visible in his native town, and whose son 
is now one of the leading wheelmen in 
Girard. Splendid is the road and delight- 
ful the country coming east from Girard ; 
even the red-brick school-houses are em- 
bowered amid leafy groves; and so it 
continues with ever-varying, ever-pleasing 
beauty to Erie, after which the highway 
becomes hardly so good, though any 
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wheelman caught growling about the 
roads between Erie and Buffalo should 
be straightway sentenced to bump along 
over cobble-stone streets till he recants. 

Twenty-four hours after entering Penn- 
sylvania I make my exit across the boun- 
dary into the Empire State. The roads 
continue good, and after dinner I reach 
Westfield, six miles from the famous Lake 
Chautauqua, which beautiful hill and 
forest embowered sheet of water is pop- 
ularly believed by many of its numerous 
admirers to be the highest navigable lake 
in the world. If so, Lake Tahoe in the 
Sierra-Nevada mountains comes next, as it 
is about 6,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and has three steamers plying on its 
waters! At Fredonia I am shown through 
the celebrated watch-movement factory 
here, by the captain of the Fredonia Club, 
who accompanies me to Silver Creek, where 
we call on another enthusiastic wheelman, 
—a physician who uses the wheel in prefer- 
ence to a horse, in making professional calls 
throughout the surrounding country. Tak- 
ing supper with the genial ‘* Doc.,” — the 
menu including ‘‘ raspberry drinkandsigh- 
formore,” one of the doctor’s own pre- 
scriptions, put up by his charming better 
half, — they both accompany me to the 
summit of a steep hill leading up out of 
the creek bottom. No wheelman has ever 
yet rode up this hill, save the muscular 
and gritty captain of the Fredonia Club, 
though several have attempted the feat. 
From the top my road ahead is plainly 
visible for miles, leading through the broad 
and smiling Cattaraugus valley that is 
spread out like a vast garden below, 
through which Cattaraugus Creek slowly 
winds its tortuous way. ‘‘ Be good to 
yourselves, gentlemen,” is my parting re- 
mark, as, after shaking hands, we ride off 
in opposite directions. ‘‘ Jdem in e@ter- 
mum to yourself,” replies the learned 
doctor, and in a few minutes I am wending 
my way eastward through the lovely valley. 
Stopping over night at Angola I proceed 
to Buffalo next morning, catching the first 
glimpse of that important ‘* seaport of the 
lakes,” where, fifteen miles across the bay, 
the wagon-road is almost licked by the 
swashing waves ; and entering the city over 
a ‘¢misfit” plank-road, off which I am 
almost upset by the most audaciously indif- 
ferent woman in the world. A market 
woman homeward bound with her empty 
truck-wagon, recognizes my road-rights to 
the extent of barely room to squeeze past 
between her wagon and the ditch; and 
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holds her long, stiff buggy-whip so that it 
‘** swipes” me viciously across the face, 
knocks my helmet off into the mud ditch 
and well-nigh upsets me into the same. 
The woman, —a crimson crested blonde, 
— jogs serenely along without even deign- 
ing to turn her head. Leaving the bicycle 
at *¢ Isham’s,”— who volunteers some slight 
repairs, — I take a flying visit by rail to see 
Niagara Falls, returning the same evening 
to enjoy the proffered hospitality of a 
genial member of the Buffalo Bicycle 
Club. Seated on the piazza of his res- 
idence, on Delaware avenue, this evening, 
the symphonious voice of the club-whistle 
is cast adrift whenever the glowing orb of 
a cycle-lamp heaves in sight through the 
darkness, and several members of the 
club are thus rounded up and their hearts 
captured by the witchery of a smile, —a 
** smile” in Buffalo, I hasten to explain, 
is no kin whatever to a Rocky Mountain 
‘¢ smile,’”? — far be it from it! This club- 
whistle of the Buffalo Bicycle Club hap- 
pens to sing the same melodious song as 
the police-whistle at Washington ; and the 
Buffalo cyclers who graced the national 
league-meet at the capital with their pres- 
ence took a folio of club music along. A 
small but frolicsome party of them on top 
of the Washington monument, ‘* heaved a 
sigh” from their whistles, at a comrade 
passing along the street below, when a 
corpulent policeman, naturally mistaking 
it for a signal from a brother ‘* cop,” 
hastened to climb the 500 feet or there- 
abouts of ascent up the monument. When 
he arrived, puffing and perspiring, to the 
summit, and discovered his mistake, the 
boys say he made such awful use of the 
Queen’s English that the atmosphere had 
a blue, sulphurous tinge about it for some 
time after. - 

Leaving Buffalo next morning I pass 
through Batavia, where the wheelmen have 
the most zsthetic club-room I have seen in 
the world. Besides being jovial and whole- 
souled fellows, they are awfully zsthetic ; 
and the sweetest little Japanese curzos and 
bric-a-brac decorate the walls and tables. 

Stopping over night at LeRoy, in com- 
pany with the president and captain of the 
LeRoy Club, I visit the State fish-hatchery 
at Mumford next morning, and ride on 
through the Genesee valley, finding fair 
roads through the valley, though some- 
what hilly and stony towards Canandaigua. 
Inquiring the best road to Geneva I am 
advised of the superiority of the one lead- 
ing past the poor-house. Finding them 














somewhat intricate, and being possessed 
of too much false pride to stop people and 
ask them the road to the poor-house, I 
deservedly get lost, and am wandering 
erratically eastward through the darkness, 
when I fortunately meet a wheelman ina 
buggy, who directs me to his mother’s 
farm-house near by, with instructions to 
that most excellent lady to accommodate 
me for the night. Nine o’clock next morn- 
ing I reach fair Geneva, so beautifully situ- 
ated on Seneca’s silvery lake, passing the 
State agricultural farm ex route; continu- 
ing on up the Seneca river, passing through 
Waterloo and Séneca Falls to Cayuga, and 
from thence to Auburn and Skaneateles, 
where I heave a sigh at the thoughts of 
leaving the last — I cannot say the loveliest, 
for all are equally lovely — of that beauti- 
ful chain of lakes that transforms this part 
of New York State into a vast and delight- 
ful summer resort. 

No wonder the Six Nations fought so 
stubbornly for their homes along the 
wooded shores of these magnificent lakes ; 
they had something worth fighting about. 
They ought to have resisted till the last 
arrow was spent, and the last bow broken, 
— till the last drop of their red blood was 
mingled with the silvery waters of their 
native lakes; they would have died a 
glorious death,— fighting for home and 
beauty. An ‘‘ Empire” necessitates a 
crown!—why not the ‘‘ Empire State?” 
Jewels of purest ray serene are here; the 
setting is also here ; it only needs the name 
and recognition. ‘*Down a_ romantic 
Swiss glen, where scores of sylvan nooks 
and rippling rills invite one to cast about 
for fairies and sprites,” is the word descrip- 
tive of my route from Marcellus next 
morning. Once again, on nearing the 
Camillus outlet from the narrow vale, I 
hear the sound of Sunday bells, and it 
seems to me that their notes have visited 
me amid beautiful scenes, strangely often 
of late. Arriving at Camillus, I ask the 
name of the sparkling little stream that 
dances along this fairy glen like a child at 
play, absorbing the sun-rays and coquet- 
tishly reflecting them in the faces of the 


- venerable oaks that bend over it like loving 


guardians protecting it from evil. My ears 
are prepared to hear a musical Indian 
name, —‘‘ laughing waters” at least; 
but, like a -week’s washing ruthlessly in- 
truding upon love’s young dream, falls on 
my waiting ears the unpoetic misnomer, 
‘¢ Nine-Mile Creek.” Over good roads to 
Syracuse, and from thence my route leads 
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down the Erie canal, alternately riding 
down the canal tow-path, the wagon-roads, 
and between the tracks of the New York 
Central railway. On the former, the 
greatest drawback to peaceful cycling is 
the towing-mule and his unwarrantable 
animosity towards the bicycle, and the 
awful, unmentionable profanity engendered 
thereby in the utterances of the boatmen. 
Sometimes the burthen of this sulphurous 
profanity is aimed at me, sometimes at the 
inoffensive bicycle, or both of us collect- 
ively, but oftener is it directed at the un- 
speakable mule, who is really the only 
party to blame; for a mule scares, not be- 
cause he is really afraid, but because he feels 
skittishly inclined to turn back, or to make 
trouble between his enemies, — the boat- 
men, his taskmaster, and the cycler, an 
intruder on his exclusive domain, the 
Erie tow-path. A span of mules will pre- 
tend to scare, whirl around, and jerk loose 
from the driver, and go ‘ scooting” back 
down the tow-path in a manner indicating 
that nothing less than a stone-wall would 
stop them ; but,gexactly‘in the nick of time 
to prevent the tow-line jerking them side- 
wise into the canal, they stop. Trust a 
mule for never losing his head when he 


runs away, as does his hot-headed relative, 
the horse; he never once allows surround- 
ing circumstances to occupy his thoughts 
to an extent detrimental to his own self- 


preservative interests. The Erie Canal 
mule’s first mission in life is to engender 
profanity and strife between boatmen and 
cyclists, and the second is to work and 
chew hay, which brings him out about 
even with the world all round. 

At Rome lI enter the famous and beauti- 
ful Mohawk valley, a place long looked 
forward to with much pleasurable anticipa- 
tion, from having heard so often of its 
natural beauties and its interesting his- 
torical associations. ‘It’s the garden spot 
of the world 3 and travelers who have been 
all over Europe and everywhere, say there’s 
nothing in the world to equal the quiet land- 
scape beauty of the Mohawk valley,” 
enthusiastically remarks an old gentleman 
in spectacles, whom I chance to encounter 
on the heights east of Herkimer. Of the 
first assertion I have nothing to say, having 
passed through a dozen ‘‘ garden spots of 
the world” on this tour; but there is no 
gainsaying the fact that the Mohawk valley, 
as viewed from this vantage spot, is 
wonderfully beautiful. I think it must 
have been on this spot that the poet 
received inspiration to compose the beauti- 
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ful song that is sung alike in the quiet 
homes of the valley itself and in the 
trapper’s and hunter’s tent on the far off 
Yellowstone, — 


‘ Fair is the vale where the Mohawk gently glides, 
On its clear, shining way to the sea.” 


The valley is one of the natural gateways 
of commerce, for, at Little Falls, — where 
it contracts to a mere pass between the 
hills, — one can almost throw a_ stone 
across six railway tracks, the Erie Canal 
and the Mohawk river. Spending an hour 
looking over the magnificent, though as 
yet unfinished, capitol building at Al- 
bany, I cross the Hudson, and proceed to 
ride eastward between the two tracks of 
the Boston & Albany railroad, finding the 
riding very fair. From the elevated road- 
bed I cast a longing, lingering look down 
the Hudson valley, that stretches away 
southward like a heaven-born dream, and 
sigh at the impossibility of going two ways 
atonce. ‘‘There’s $50 fine for riding a 
bicycle along the B. & A. Railroad,” I 
am informed at Albany, but risk it to 
Schodack, where I make inquiries of a 
section foreman. ‘‘ No; there’s no foine; 
but av yeez are run over an’ git killed, it’ll 
be useless for yeez to inther suit agin the 
company for damages,” is the reassuring 
reply; and the unpleasant visions of 
bankrupting fines dissolve in a smile at the 
characteristic Milesian reply. 

Crossing the Massachusetts boundary at 
the village of State Line, I find the roads 
excellent ; and, thinking that the highways 
of the ‘*Old Bay State” will be good 
enough anywhere, I grow careless about 
the minute directions given me by Albany 
wheelmen, and, ere long, am laboriously 
toiling over the heavy roads and steep 
grades of the Berkshire hills, endeavoring 
to get what consolation I can, in return for 
unridable .roads, out of the charming 
scenery, and the many interesting features 
of the Berkshire-hill country. It is at Otis, 
in the midst of these hills, that I first be- 
come acquainted with the peculiar New 
England dialect in its native home. The 
well-known intellectual superiority of the 
Massachusetts fair ones asserts itself even 
in the wildest parts of these wild hills ; for 
at small farms — that, in most States, would 
be characterized by bare-footed, brown- 
faced housewives —I encounter spectacled 
ladies whose fair faces reflect the encyclo- 
pedia of knowledge within, and whose 
wise looks naturally fill me with awe. At 
Westfield I learn that Karl Kron, the 
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author and publisher of the American road- 
book, ‘‘Ten Thousand Miles on a Bicycle,” 
— not to be outdone by my exploit of float- 
ing the bicycle across the Humboldt, — un- 
dertook the perilous feat of swimming the 
Potomac with his bicycle suspended at his 
waist, and had to be fished up from the 
bottom. Since then I have seen the gen- 
tleman himself, who assures me that the 
whole story is a canard. Over good roads 
to Springfield, — whose generous and lib- 
eral dealings with cycling matters attract 
the crack flyers of two continents to com- 
pete at its annual tournament, and thereby 
insure gratifying and well-merited success, 
— and on through to Palmer; from thence 
riding the whole distance to Worcester be- 
tween the tracks of the railway, in prefer- 
ence to the variable country roads. Seated 
on the hotel veranda, at Worcester, on Sun- 
day evening, August 3, I note the bewil- 
dering numbers of ladies, compared with 
their almost total absence in some regions 
I have traversed. Let us hope that, when 
their budding wings are fully developed, 
some of them will fly away to the golden 
West, and pour the oil of their civilizing 
charms upon the troubled waters of wild- 
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west bachelorhood and hasten the millen- 
nium. On to Boston next morning, now 
only forty miles away, I pass venerable, 
weather-worn mile-stones, set up in old 
colonial days, when the Great West, now 
trailed across with the rubber hoof-marks 
of **the popular steed of to-day,” was a 
pathless wilderness, and on the maps a 
blank. Striking the famous ‘ sand- 
papered roads” at Framingham, — which, 
by the by, ought to be pumice-stoned a 
little to make them as good for cycling as 
stretches of graveled road near Spring- 
field, Sandwich, and Plano, Illinois; La 
Porte, and South Bend, Indiana; Mentor 
and Willoughby, Ohio; Girard, Pennsyl- 
vania; several places on the ridge road 
between Erie and Buffalo, and the alkali 
flats of the Rocky Mountain territories. 
Soon the blue, intellectual haze hovering 
over ‘*the Hub ”’ heaves in sight, and, at 
two o’clock in the afternoon of August 4, 
I roll into Boston, and whisper to the 
wild waves of the sounding Atlantic what 
the sad sea-waves of the Pacific were say- 
ing when I left there, just"’03% days ago, 
having wheeled about 3,700 miles to de- 
liver the message. 
Thomas Stevens. 


[THE END.] 
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WHILE it is exceedingly doubtful that 
the theater will ever wholly dispense with 
the combination system of traveling com- 
panies, it is evident that before very long 
the system must be modified in important 
particulars. Every season it becomes more 
and more fruitful of results which lower 
the drama and tend to destroy the art of 
acting. The number of incompetents 
crowding upon the stage steadily increases, 
and the merit of plays admitted to first- 
class houses grows less and less. If the 
theater is to retain its influence there must 
be achange. The demand for lower prices 
of admission is most justified by the fact 
that there is no average of merit in the per- 
formances, and that, excepting in cases of 
extraordinary attractions, the charge is the 
same for both good and bad entertainments. 
It is as if a merchant would make no differ- 
ence in his prices for superior and inferior 
goods. It has been argued that if it be fair 


for the manager to advance his scale for an 
Irving or a Bernhardt, he should, in equity, 
lower it when he advertises what his expe- 
rience must tell him is a weak show. But 
he cannot do this, because, except perhaps 
in the matter of percentage on the receipts 
to the star, or company, his expenses are 
nearly always the same, and, in the case 
of weak shows, the returns at the box-office 
not only fall off but frequently he is unable 
to get anybody into his theater, even upon 
free tickets. 

The public may well answer that this is 


‘no concern of theirs, that the manager 


should be too shrewd to get himself into 
such a position, that they have the right to 
expect always the full worth of their 
money, and that if the manager offers a 
poor entertainment it nearly approaches a 
swindle if the charge stands at what it was 
for a good entertainment. They may 
further say, that, for ten cents a tthe ‘*‘ Dime 
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Museum,” they are as well pleased as they 
are at times at the theater for a dollar-and- 
a-half, and that this is not because they 
are easily satisfied, but that the ‘*‘ Dime 
Museum ” performance is as meritorious as 
that sometimes offered at the theater. 
There is no doubt that these museums and 
skating-rinks are working to the serious 
injury of the theater, and they will continue 
to be rivals so long as unworthy troupes are 
allowed upon the boards of the first-class 
houses. Under the system as it now is 
managers must play these unattractive at- 
tractions during a good part of the time or 
close their theaters. For a prominent 
house to shut its doors during the season 
is disastrous. It can better bear the loss 
in both money and. reputation the engage- 
ment of the weak shows involves. 

With the large addition to the number 
of theaters throughout the country there 
are not enough certain attractions to go 
round, so almost anything is accepted any- 
where. The innumerable theaters in the 
small towns have other results, which 
should not be passed over. The country 
people have ceased to go to the cities for 
their amusements; they wait for their 
amusements to come to them. They have 
been led to believe that they can see the 
play at home equally as well as if they 
went to Boston, Philadelphia, or New 
York. But they are very often deceived. 
Despite the truth that many companies 
carry with them considerable machinery, 
it is impossible that they should mount 
the play with the same care in villages 
as they do in great cities; and it has hap- 
pened that the actors who have made 
the fame of plays at their original produc- 
tion are not sent upon ‘the road,” their 
places being filled by cheap sticks. It has 
happened also that, in obedience to the 
necessities of traveling, the plays have 
been so altered that they can hardly be 
called the same compositions. I do not 
assert that it is always so; but it is not to 
be disputed that the expenses of pieces 
on ‘*the road” are in some instances 
cut down to the lowest limit, and many of 
their best features omitted. 

The incessant traveling wearies the 
actor and kills his ambition. He has no 
opportunity to recuperate his powers ; he is 
alwaystired. It is unnatural that he should 
play with the same vim in the one-night 
town as he does in a city, and the habit of 
carelessness, which quickly fastens itself 
upon him, becomes second nature, and in 
a little while, play where he may, he is 
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always careless. For a whole season, per- 
haps for several seasons, he has the same 
part, and he sees no opportunity for rising ; 
he has neither heart nor need for study, 
and in nine cases out of ten he is just as 
good or just as bad when he retires as 
when he began. Latterly some of the 
most important combinations have avoided 
the small towns, appearing only in the 
larger cities. This is an excellent sign, 
and, to me one of the proofs that the 
modifications I believe to be necessary have 
already begun. 

Genuine criticism of the theater is nearly 
dead, for the reason that there is little for 
the real critic todo. The plays which 
are ‘¢on the road” remain in the great 
cities seldom more than two weeks, the 
usual time being but a single week ; but if 
they make a hit they come back season 
after season. Therefore there is little nov- 
elty, there is a great deal of trash, and it is 
the exception when the critic is called 
upon to write of anything worthy his at- 
tention. If it be a new play it will be off 
again a day or two after his article ap- 
pears. The actors are wanderers over the 
face of the earth, and they judge rightly 
that it matters almost nothing what the 
critics may say in censure. 

One of the most absurd results of this 
combination system is, that if perchance 
there be a good play and playing, no in- 
dorsement of press and public can con- 
tinue them after a stated time. Though the 
house be jammed to its utmost capacity 
every night, the piece must be withdrawn, 
and quite probably to give room for what 
will prove a dead loss to the management 
and be witnessed with thorough disgust by 
those who pay their money to see it. The 
combination system is like a chain, and you 
cannot separate one link without destroy- 
ing the whole. If the weak attraction 
be bought off and the strong one contin- 
ued, the theater holding the next date for 
the latter finds itself in a terrible predica- 
ment. Then ensues litigation, and the 
newspapers are filled with stories of 
broken contracts. 

I believe our critics, so far as they go, 
are honest; it may be that some of them 
are sometimes interested in helping a cer- 
tain enterprise on ‘the road;” but in 
general, there is no reason why they should 
not speak the truth, except that many plays 
and players are not of sufficient account to 
have devoted to them space enough to set 
forth their faults. It is the utmost non- 
sense to suppose that in any respectable 
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newspaper the question of theater ad- 
vertising governs the pen of the critic. 
The amount of money paid by the theaters 
is not one quarter so large as the public is 
induced to think it, and it enters very 
slightly into the calculations of the owners 
of the great journals. But most convinc- 
ing of all upon this point is that the news- 
papers are quite aware they could exist 
very comfortably without the theater and 
that the theaters could not exist without 
them. The theater must advertise. 

It is no thoughtless assertion that there 
are few managers nowadays. It is not man- 
agement to crowd the house one week with a 
well-acted tragedy or ahandsomely mounted 
spectacle, and the next to ask the people to 
patronize an entertainment given by a jig- 
dancer with one or two assistants with 
even less ability than himself. There is a 
remedy, and an easy one: Theaters of the 
great cities should grant dates only to the 
really meritorious of the traveling com- 
binations, and should fill up the rest of the 
time with plays of their own for whom the 
companies have been specially engaged. 
This plan is now followed by one or two 
houses, and if we are to retard the down- 
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THE SENTIMENT OF LOVE. 


Waite Warren Bell had been mount- 
ing the ladder of ambition in New York, 
Nell Anthony had been imparting color 
and warmth to the thin minds of Hickory 
children. Upon the angular and juiceless 
scaffolding of arithmetic, geography, and 
grammar, which the spirit of New Eng- 
land calls education, she was attempting to 
train the rich flowers and graceful foliage 
of romance and poetry. It was a Quixotic 
aspiration, and could hardly achieve per- 
manent or unequivocal success. Children, 
indeed, have a quicker appreciation of such 
things than their elders; but when they 
themselves become elders, the blossoms 
that sprouted so readily are apt to fade. 
Only when the cultivation is carried on to 
the second and third generation do the re- 
sults begin to bear genuine fruit. But our 
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ward progress of the drama it must be 
extended. Its universal adoption would 
drive the ‘‘ snide” shows off the road, 
would revive criticism, and encourage the 
ambition of the actor. 

At the home theaters each of these 
pieces could be safe for a couple of months, 
and then they could go upon the road as 
engagements were obtained. They would 
give novelty to the people of the great 
cities and would be a great aid in attract- 
ing strangers. If you visited Boston, or 
Philadelphia, or New York, you would 
not find nearly always the same programs 
in each city, and most of them worthless, 
and the residents of the great cities would 
not suffer from the humiliation of never 
having anything but second-hand perform- 
ances. Obviously this would leave the 
smaller towns out in the cold; but I do 
not know that that would be much to be 
regretted. Slovenly performances would 
be done away with, and the ‘‘snide” en- 
tertainments with no openings in the great 
cities would be compelled to disband ; 
the actor would imbibe higher respect for 
his art, and the theater would grow 
stronger in public esteem. 


J. W. Forney. 


average life is so vulgarized with action 
and effort, and so poor in repose and reflec- 
tion, that the souls of our sons and daugh- 
ters are liable to turn out almost as emaciated 
as our own. 

In spite of these hard conditions Nell 
Anthony found the worst obstacles in her 
way to be caused by her success rather than 
by her failure. The children liked her, 
and were better pleased to listen to her 
stories and readings than to learn by heart 
the arid paragraphs of their utilitarian text- 
books. Accordingly they made them- 
selves into knights, enchanters, ogres, and 
princesses, and sought for the location of 
fairy-land, instead of considering the 
boundaries and principal towns of their 
own State. In a word, they showed a 
tendency to enrich their emotions, instead 
of elaborating their brains ; and the school 
board naturally began to take alarm. The 
school board entertained a kindly regard 
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for Nell Anthony ; but their regard for the 
welfare of the Republic was, of course, 
more serious. The Republic must be 
peopled by practical citizens, not by 
knights, princesses, and hobgoblins. Miss 
Anthony, therefore, received an intimation 
to this effect, softened by an assurance that 
her good intuitions were cordially recog- 
nized, and supplemented by the suggestion 
that she might, perhaps, feel disposed so to 
modify the tenor of her instruction as to 
produce effects more obviously useful. 

Nell was perfectly aware, however, that 
any sharp-tongued, hack-brained, normal- 
school graduate was better qualified than 
she to furnish the pabulum which school 
children are supposed to require, and that 
if she were not allowed to follow her own 
intuitions she would better not meddle 
with the children at all; so she declined, 
with thanks, the kind offer of the Board, 
and bade farewell to her young amateur 
people of fairy-land. The Board felt re- 
lieved, and the fairy-land people dejected. 
How did Nell Anthony herself feel about 
it? 

Had the affair occurred a few months 
earlier she would have been seriously dis- 
appointed. But these few months had 
made a change in her ; and she had latterly 
been in doubt as to whether Hickory were 
any longer the place for her. Her life, 
ever since it began, had been mainly an 
instinctive one, — perhaps intuitive would 
be the fitter word; at any rate, she had 
simply dealt with things as they came to 
hand, without troubling herself about either 
causes or consequences. Her instinct had 
been to make people happy ; and by intui- 
tion she perceived how this object might 
be realized. She had never thought about 
making herself happy, because happiness 
of'a quiet but essential kind had never 
been lacking to her. This may have arisen 
from the spectacle of others’ felicity, or it 
may have been a matter of temperament ; 
she had no theory on the subject. She was 
not conscious of sacrificing herself to any 
extent; no question of sin or virtue was 
present in her mind. She followed the 
bent of her nature, and, so far, it had uni- 
formly harmonized with the drift of her 
circumstances. ‘* Duty” was a word she 
never used in relation to her own conduct, 
and if she understood the meaning of it 
it was only from hearsay or the dictionary. 
She was good, because being good gave 
her pleasure. Logically, therefore, if at 
any time she should find pleasure in being 
wicked, wicked she would be. But I am 
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far from asserting that logic has any appli- 
cation in such a matter. 

Her experience of love had borne an 
analogy to her lesser experiences. To 
love belonged to her age and complexion, 
and circumstances had made it natural to 
love Warren Bell. But there had been 
nothing self-conscious or deliberate in her 
passion. She had read no stories about 
love, and she did not — so to speak—know 
it by name. It was as original with her 
as with Eve, and meant, in her case, an 
exquisite pleasure felt in preferring another 
to herself and to all things, an impulse to 
give him whatever could add to his happi- 
ness, without thought of return or compen- 
sation. Had she been asked whether he 
loved her as she loved him, the question 
would only have perplexed and distressed 
her; any such consideration would have 
seemed to detract from the spontaneity and 
value of her own gift. All she thought of 
finding in him was a sympathy and appre- 
ciation which would lead him to accept and 
understand what she offered. For, though 
she was nothing in the balance, her love 
was of infinite worth; and it was indis- 
pensable that he whom she loved should 
possess a corresponding capacity of re- 
ception. Nell never doubted Warren’s 
capacity, and, of course, she idealized him. 
She took his heroism for granted, and 
believed him easily deserving of more than 
all she ascribed to him or could do for 
him. 


As for kisses and embraces, they had 
ceased with childhood, and had not entered 
into her maiden meditations. Warren’s long 
absences from home had rendered this 


transition easy. To an innocent and un- 
hackneyed mind these things seem, as it 
were, an anticlimax to the pure passion ; 
being symbolic, they are on lower level 
than the thing symbolized. Doubtless, 
however, they possessa mystery and a magic 
of their own which transfigure them in their 
due time and season. But such enchant- 
mentsare the revelation of experience, not of 
forecast ; and though that experience might 
await Nell Anthony, she would never 
anticipate it. There was a beautiful refine- 
ment in her, which spiritualized her love 
in proportion to its ardor. The strongest 
love is never that which most depends upon 
its material phase, although (it need scarcely 
be added) sensuality itself is vapid and 
lethargic compared with the fire of a true 
love fittingly incarnate. Its aim is so far 
beyond any possible realization that the 
realization itself seems miraculous. 
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But circumstances, which had so long 
befriended Nell Anthony, enabling her to 
live in the present, and to find therein all 
desirable sustenance of life, at length as- 
sumed a hostile aspect. The death of her 
mother gave her, for the first time, a past 
and a future; and the event immediately 
following, in which Warren Bell was the 
chief actor, opened to her untrodden re- 
gions in her own soul. What he said to 
her compelled her to contemplate in broad 
daylight the delicate thoughts and virgin 
impulses which had hitherto lurked in the 
dewy shadows of her secret heart. This 
unspoken wonder and glory of her life 
turned out to be a thing reducible to words 
and phrases, — something which mankind 
had canvassed and discounted since the 
world began. It had what might be called 
a market-value, which Warren proposed 
to pay. This in itself would have caused 
a temporary shrinking-back in Nell, had 
this been all. But her eyes, to which love 
lent penetration, saw in an instant the per- 
functory undercurrent of Warren’s speech. 
He did not need her, and he did not even 
want her; he felt a responsibility about 
her, and was intending to discharge it by 
making her his wife. The situation shocked 
her; she felt degraded without know- 
ing why. Characteristically, she absolved 
Warren from all blame, and magnified his 
simple act into a colossal piece of self- 
abnegation, Nevertheless, when the affair 
was over, she could not settle herself as 
before. The idea of herself as Warren’s 
wife kept recurring to her imagination, 
and often made her cheeks burn. It cast 
back a light upon her state of mind tow- 
ards him during recent years, and forced 
her to read it in a new sense. Her case 
was somewhat analogous to that of a child 
who has found a splendid crystal, and has 
admired it for its beauty, when suddenly 
informed that the crystal is a diamond 
wortha kingdom. It is not more beautiful ; 
in some respects, perhaps, it is less so; 
but it has an effect and a significance alto- 
gether different from formerly. 

For a while the new feelings contended 
within her, ousting and replacing the old 
ones, and when at last she had recognized 
and accepted them, she was no longer the 
same as before. She felt nearer to the 
great world which she had never seen,—she 
felt herselfa woman. Warren did not love 
her, and of course never would do so; but 
that could not diminish her love for him. 
She loved him more, because she now 
understood what her love meant. And 
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she was aware of a depth and strength in 
herself that called for more arduous work 
to do. For the first time she began to 
reflect, and to act upon her reflections. 
She thought of Warren plunging into the 
dangers and duties of the world, and she 
longed to behold his career, partly from 
fear that harm might come to him, and 
partly from her profound sympathy with 
all that appertained to him. True, she 
had refused him for the reason, among 
others, that she feared to be a clog upon 
him ; but a wife is one thing, and an inter- 
ested spectator, with the ability to lend a 
hand if needed, is another. The only 
question was, how she could so place her- 
self as to fulfill these conditions. And to 
this question all her reflections did not 
yield an answer. 

A girl thoroughly ignorant of the world 
is, indeed, apt greatly to underrate its perils 
and difficulties, and to magnify her own 
power to deal with them. But Nell 
Anthony had a native good sense, which, 
in some measure, served instead of experi- 
ence ; and it withheld her from committing 
a crude folly at this juncture. She per- 
ceived, without being told, that a girl des- 
titute of protectors of any kind, without 
introductions, and without conventional 
training, could not expediently establish 
herself in New York. She might, ofcourse, 
apply to Warren Bell, — except that this 
was the very thing she most devoutly de- 
sired to avoid. That he should be aware 
of her presence would be fatal to the 
essence of her plan ; and her most besetting 
dread was lest New York should prove too 
small to hide her from him. The cap of 
invisibility, about which she had so often 
told her school-children, would have suited 
her requirements exactly: she wanted to 
help him, protect him, and be with him, 
without his knowing anything about it. 
But the cap was not forthcoming, and she 
seemed chained to Hickory. The little 
village had been a pleasant and sufficient 
home to her heretofore ; but, now that she 
wished to leave it, and could not, it seemed 
like the closest and most stifling of prisons. 

In addition to the motives directly 
concerning Warren there was another, 
derived from these, but more obviously 
affecting herself. She wished to be em- 
ployed about something that should influ- 
ence a wider and more important circle 
than could be reached in Hickory. Till 
now she had been content to help her 
mother and tell stories to children; but 
Warren’s ambition had aroused a kindred 
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fire in her own heart. It was not a rivalry, 
however; it was a sympathy, a kind of 
development of the sentiment odlesse 
oblige. If Warren became great it was 
incumbent upon her, as his feminine 
counterpart, to seek a corresponding eleva- 
tion in her own sphere. He would never 
know her aim; but that made no differ- 
ence in her sense of obligation. She acted 
from a sense of justice and equality, — the 
justice and equality of love. All this indi- 
cates that Nell Anthony was still in a great 
measure under the dominion of sentiment ; 
the true, substantial passion of love had not 
as yet been fully kindled in her, with its 
jealousies, its ecstasies, and its despairs. 
That, too, might come, if circumstances so 
ordained ; but if not, she might go on to the 
end governing her life by abstractions and 
ideal fancies, and never comprehending 
either her loss or her gain. 

Meanwhile she was no nearer making 
her escape from Hickory than ever; and, 
since her restlessness increased with 
every passing day, there was danger that 
she would finally overcome discretion, and 
spread her wings at any cost. Fortu- 
nately, however, things were not brought 
quite to that pass. Towards the end of 
summer she received a letter— the most 
unexpected, and yet the most matter-of- 
course of all letters— which solved all 
her difficulties in five minutes, and made 
going to New York a mere matter of buy- 
ing a railroad ticket. This seemed to Nell 
Anthony the turning-point of her ex- 
istence, and almost as if Warren had 
stretched forth a hand to her in greeting. 


XIII. 


SUSAN WAYNE. 


THE letter was from Susan Wayne, and 
contained an invitation to Nell Anthony to 
come and stay with her in New York. 
Susan had just heard of Mrs. Anthony’s 
death. 

This Susan had formerly been one of 
Nell’s school-mates. She came of a family 
which had resided in Hickory, but had 
removed thence ten years before. Susan 
was an amiable and excellent girl, not very 
clever, but admirably conscientious; and 
she was the complaisant and uncomplain- 
ing object of all manner of practical jokes 
on the part of her school-fellows. Nell 
was the only one who took no share in 
the popular pastime; and she and Susan 
became, as a consequence, intimate friends. 
Susan was considerably the elder in years, 
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though not in intelligence ; she was often 
indebted to Nell for an insight into her 
lessons. Being of a redundantly grateful 
disposition she never forgot these ser- 
vices; and when she left Hickory she 
was very strenuous in making arrange- 
ments for a profuse and permanent corre- 
spondence. And, if the correspondence 
failed somewhat of being either diurnal 
or eternal, it was not Susan’s fault. For 
nearly a year she wrote almost as much 
and as often as one of the characters in 
Richardson’s novels. But Nell was al- 
most as reticent on paper as in speech; 
her letters were very short, and there were 
not many of them. Nevertheless, com- 
munications continued to be sent and re- 
ceived at irregular and decreasing inter- 
vals, until Susan met Professor Wayne, 
of Dartmouth, and was married to him. 
He was twenty years her elder; but he 
knew what he was about, and she made 
him an unexceptionable wife. Her facility 
with the pen now found ample exercise, 
for she attended to all his voluminous cor- 
respondence, copied out his lectures, and 
wrote reams of foolscap at his dictation. 
She delighted in this drudgery, but it left 
her little or no leisure for her own con- 
cerns. They moved to New York (the 
professor was quite a wealthy man), 
and Susan lost sight of her friend, 
though she remembered her just as affec- 
tionately as ever. Five years had passed, 
during which Nell had not heard from 
Mrs. Wayne, and, to tell the truth, had 
not devoted much thought to her. So 
this letter from her descended like a small 
thunderbolt out of a clear sky. 

The letter-paper had a black border, 
and it appeared that Susan had lately had 
the misfortune to lose her excellent pro- 
fessor. He had died, as a_ philosopher 
should, of a suffusion on the brain, in the 
midst of composing a monumental work 
on the Application of Electricity to Idiots. 
He had left his wife an interminable as- 
sortment of manuscripts, chiefly in her 
own handwriting, but of the purport of 
which she knew next to nothing; a large 
and valuable library, which. she would 
never read; a comfortable home, a good 
deal too large for her; and about twenty 
thousand a year in United States bonds, 
which she was somewhat at a loss how to 
spend. But, if her intelligence was lim- 
ited, her energy and benevolence were 
great; and it did not take her long to 
decide that she ought to regard herself as 
but the steward of the bulk of this fortune, 
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which should be applied to the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of her less fortunate 
fellow-mortals. Such warm-hearted per- 
sons as Susan Wayne, unless constantly 
checked by special dispensations of Provi- 
dence, are apt to be among the most danger- 
ous, because the most unconscious, antago- 
nists of civilization. Susan, taking counsel 
with herself how to do good, bade fair to 
become destructive beyond the average, 
until, by a special dispensation of Provi- 
dence, she accidentally received intelli- 
gence of Mrs. Anthony’s death, and im- 
mediately conceived the idea of getting 
her old friend Nell to come and live with 
her, and take part in her great scheme for 
social benefaction and improvement. 

‘¢ She must be so lonely,” exclaimed 
Susan to herself; ‘‘ and I’m sure this is 
just the kind of thing she needs to make 
her happy. Nell and I always agreed 
about everything.” 

In fact, the moment Nell received the 
invitation, she made up her mind to ac- 
cept it. It would give her a home in 
New York, and independence (for her own 
income, modest though it was, would suf- 
fice to relieve her from the embarrassment 
of Susan’s riches), and it would bring her 
into just the position most convenient for 
her designs towards Warren. Warren 
and Susan were quite unknown to each 
other, and there was no probability that 
the circles of society in which they sever- 
ally moved would have any point of con- 
tact. Her obscurity would be equal to his 
conspicuousness, and their mutual relation 
would be like that of a spectator in the 
auditorium to an actor on the stage: the 
former can observe the latter’s every mo- 
tion, while himself remaining indistinguish- 
able in the crowd. Nor, had the choice 
been offered her, could she have se- 
lected a companion more congenial to her 
humor than Susan Wayne. Susan was 
talkative, Nell was silent; Susan was rest- 
less, Nell was quiet; Susan was impul- 
sive. Nell was deliberate. The antitheses 
might be continued indefinitely, without 
ever reaching the point of antipathy. 
They came, as it were, from opposite 
points of the compass; but they could 
only moderate each other,—never wear 
each other out. They would each be all 
the better for a little flavoring of the other. 
It was a thoroughly wholesome comrade- 
ship; and it would be hard to say to 
which of the two it was the more fortu- 
nate. 

Nell was not long in making her prepa- 
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rations. She packed up such of her be- 
longings as she did not care to be sepa- 
rated from, and rented the house and farm 
upon comfortable terms. Her adieux 
were easily said, and did not convey the 
idea that she was to be very long absent, 
— indeed, that was a matter concerning 
which she herself was entirely uncer- 
tain. But it seemed to her as if she 
were going very far; for distance is less 
a matter of miles than of novelty. The 
next world is said to be all around us, if 
not within us; but most people would 
consider it a far journey. 

Nell traveled by way of Albany, and 
came down the Hudson, not possessing 
culture enough, perhaps, to prefer the 
Boston route. And when, at last, she 
rolled into the Grand Central Depot, and 
followed the exuding stream of passengers 
down the aisle of the car, and out on the 
platform, behold, there was the broad, 
hospitable smile of her friend awaiting her, 
which immediately resolved itself into 
hearty kisses which the traveler cordially 
returned. 

Susan had a carriage in waiting, and 
they drove to her house; but the conver- 
sation on the way, though animated, was 
not of general interest; besides, owing to 
the clattering of the streets in her unwonted 
ears, Nell was unable to hear half the 
questions that her friend asked her. She 
thought Susan notably changed in appear- 
ance, but inwardly much the same as be- 
fore ; her mind had not essentially matured. 
She had expanded, however, from a dumpy 
and awkward girl of fifteen into a broad- 
shouldered, blooming woman of five-and- 
twenty, weighing near 200 pounds, and 
effervescing all over with little enthusiasms, 
astonishments, and admirations. She was 
stuffed so full of good-nature, that, had this 
element been eliminated from her, there 
would have been little but skin and bone 
left. She was not a beauty, though her 
features had no especial fault, and their ex- 
pression was beyond criticism. She was 
very rosy, very wide across the face, and 
her hair, of a reddish, sandy hue, was of 
somewhatscanty growth, and was smoothed 
down close to her head. She wore diamond 
ear-rings in her little round ears, and on a 
finger of one of her fat, reddish hands she 
wore two rings, one given to her by the 
professor before their marriage, and one — 
a plain gold one —on the occasion of that 
ceremony. Her dress and bonnet, like 
Nell’s, were black, but much more sump- 
tuous than the latter’s in the matter of 
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fringes and trappings. These, and other 
details, Nell had opportunity to notice 
before the carriage drew up at the door of 
a handsome brick house on a side street, 
and Susan exclaimed, ‘* Well, here we are, 
at home!” 

Not being accustomed to think aloud, 
Nell did not express in words whatever 
surprise and curiosity the interior of this 
strange house, with its novel appointments 
and ways, may have inspired her with, — 
she didnot even ask her hostess whether she 
always dined in the evening instead of the 
middle of the day ; but ate what was given 
to her with a good appetite, and confined 
her speech to answering the questions 
which still continued to bubble up out of 
the inexhaustible Susan. These questions 
need not be repeated here, for Susan did not 
belong to the Socratic school of interroga- 
tors; she inquired about such unphilo- 
sophic matters as where Nell got her lunch, 
how she liked the Palisades, whether New 
York came up to her expectations, and so 
forth. As to New York, Nell might have 
answered, that it satisfied her in one way, 
—that it was large enough to conceal 
her effectually from Warren Bell. She 
actually said nothing of the kind, however ; 


she had never said anything about her love- 
romance to any one, and was not inclined 
to begin her confidences just now. She 
showed Susan just so much of her mind 
as Susan expected to see, and kept the rest 
to herself. 

‘‘We are going to have a perfectly 


splendid time,” observed Susan, at last; 


‘* and it will all be owing to you; at least, 
I’m sure I couldn’t manage anything 
properly without you. You dear girl, it 
does my heart good to see you, sitting there 
so quiet and handsome, and so like your 
old self, — or your young self, I suppose I 
ought to say. Just think, ten years ago! 
What perfect children we were! But 
when we are together, I don’t feel hardly a 
bit changed, — do you: Ofcourse, the death 
of my dear husband made a great change 
for me, and I’m sure I never can get over 
it; for though he was so much older than 
I, we were the most perfect companions, 
and he was just as playful and youthful as 
a boy, in his leisure times. We were so 
happy,” she added, wiping her kind little 
eyes, ‘¢and I do wish you could have 
known him, Nell! I’m sure you would 
have admired him, and he would have 
fallen quite in love with you; any man 
would do that, though, if you gave him a 
chance. I used to be sorry sometimes that 
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I wasn’t handsome, for his sake; but he 
didn’t mind, he used to take every thing in 
the sweetest way. I do believe he was the 
wisest and best man in the world, and I 
only wish I could have understood more 
what he was doing,—his works, you 
know. He had the most magnificent plans ; 
and it would have been a great thing for 
the world if he could have lived to carry 
them out. I dare say you might under- 
stand something about his manuscripts if 
you were to look them over; they must be 
very interesting, and there’s enough of them, 
almost, to fill a room. Perhaps we’ll look 
them over some day, and you might be 
able to edit some of them for the press. 
I’m sure I shall envy you if youdo! But 
what I thought of occupying myself with, 
the rest of my life is something very dif- 
ferent from that, and more suited to my 
scope, as my dear husband used to call it ; 
though, to be sure, when I began to look 
it up, I found it was not nearly so easy as 
I had supposed, and then I didn’t know what 
I should do, until you came into my head, 
dear, and then I was sure it would be all 
right, for you always know how to manage 
everything.” 

‘¢ If it’s a farm, perhaps I might,” said 
Nell; ‘* but I don’t know much else.” 

‘¢ Well, it isn’t a farm,” replied Susan, 
‘¢ though I’m sure I wish it could be con- 
nected with a farm in some way: it would 
be so much nicer for the poor women ; but 
I suppose it will have to be somewhere in 
New York, or very near, else none of them 
would find out about it; and of course it’s 
very important that it should be easy for 
them to get at, you know. But then one 
difficulty was, that land in the city is so 
expensive; and though my husband was 
quite well off, there wasn’t enough to do 
more than a very little. But I spoke about 
it to Uncle —— (I call him uncle, 
though really he’s only the brother of my 
husband’s brother’s wife ; but he’s the best 
man in New York, and can do anything in 
politics and such things; and you know 
everything is done by politics here, though 
I’m sure I don’t know how); well, so 
Uncle —— was just as kind and good as 
he could be about it, and took the greatest 
interest in it, as he always does about any- 
thing to benefit unfortunate people, — all 
the poor unfortunate people in New York 
know him and love him, though he has 
enemies, I believe ; but they must be very 
wicked people ; — well, and so he said that 
the best way to do would be to get the 
legislature to do something, and make the 
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city give us the land, and let us have an 
appropriation (he called it) to help build 
the house ; and then what remained to do 
wouldn’t be so very expensive.” 

‘¢ What is it you are going todo?” Nell 
inquired. ‘* Is it a hospital?” 

‘*Qh! to be sure, I haven’t told you 
yet, have I? But I’m coming to it; only I 
never seem able to tell a thing straight, as 
other people do. You see, the way I first 
came to think of it was this: When I was 
married, my husband said I must have a 
lady’s maid to help me with my toilet, 
and do all sorts of little special things for 
me; so I advertised for one in the news- 
papers, and you’ve no idea, Nell, how 
many people came,—and most of them 
were the strangest creatures, — I’m sure I 
didn’t know there were such in the world. 
But at last one came, and she was very nice 
indeed, and quite lady-like; she was just 
what I wanted, and I thought I was very 
lucky to get her. She was about twenty, 
and quite good-looking, with bright-brown 
hair and blue eyes; and just as neat 
and quiet and well-behaved as she could 
be. She was English, and she told me 
she was the daughter of a physician in 
London, and he was interested in some 
speculation here, and came over to see 
about it; and then he died, and everything 
went wrong, and she was left to do the 
best she could for herself. Well, I en- 
gaged her, of course, and she couldn’t 
have suited me better, if I’d hunted all 
over America for her; she knew all I 
wanted without my having to tell her; 
and, really, she knew a great deal more 
than I did about things that belong to a 
lady’s dress and establishment, and all that. 
You know the English are brought up to 
understand those things more thoroughly 
than we are, or than I was, at any rate. 
We were more like friends than like mis- 
tress and maid, and I got so fond of her 
I’d have done anything for her; and she 
had some friends here, — people that her 
father used to know, — and she used to go 
to see them once ina while, and sometimes 
she would ask me if she might stay all 
night, and of course I always let her. I 
suppose I ought to have been more careful 
about her, she was so young and so pretty ; 
and I always say that it was my fault more 
than hers; but, however it was, I noticed 
at last that she was very low-spirited, and 
I asked her about it, and for a long time 
she put me off; but at last she burst into 
tears, and then it all came out. I declare, 
I was so sorry, I didn’t know what to do!” 
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exclaimed Susar ; and two tears ran down 
her broad cheeks as she spoke. 

Nell looked at her friend with a grave 
sympathy, and by an involuntary move- 
ment showed that she understood the 
nature of the trouble. The color slowly 
deepened in her sensitive face. ‘* What 
became of her?” she asked. 

‘* He had promised to marry her; but he 
was a good-for-nothing wretch !” exclaimed 
Susan vehemently. At first I wanted to 
have her to stay with me; but my hus- 
band said that would not do, and the poor 
girl herself wanted to be away somewhere. 
So then I set to work to find an establishment 
where she could go. I visited a good many of 
them, and I suppose they are managed as 
well as could be expected; but, oh dear! 
they made my heart ache. At a time like 
that a woman ought to feel that she is 
cared for, if ever she is to feel so, in the 
world; for they have their punishment all 
the rest of their lives. But it was all so 
business-like, and mechanical, and mathe- 
matical,—and you know I never could 
bear mathematics! So at last I just hired a 
room and a nurse for her, and went myself 
to see her as often asI could. Well, my 
dear, when the baby was born, it lived 
only a few days. There! I always — act 
like a fool— when I —think of it. One 
hears so often about such things, and 
always it seems as if the woman must be 
so wicked ; but I’m sure there’s something 
to be said on the other side. And a dear 
little baby, Nell, — think of it! Oh, if I 
could only have had a little baby like that! 
Isn’t it strange how things go? A baby 
would have been such a blessing to me, 
and it was nothing but ruin and disgrace 
toher. It does seem to me sometimes as if 
God might have changed things a little.” 

It had never occurred to Nell to question 
God’s wisdom ; religion was not an intel- 
lectual question with her. ‘* Perhaps such 
things will be better when the world is 
better,” she said. 

‘*¢ We offered to send the poor girl home 
to her friends,” continued Susan, ‘‘ but she 
wouldn’t go: she said she had no friend 
now but me. She went out West, finally, 
—there was an opening there, —and I 
have never heard of her since. But the 
reason I told you all this was because I 
wanted you to know what made me first 
think of establishing some kind of place 
here where women who have been unfor- 
tunate could go, and be taken care of 
nicely, as if they were at home. And I 
thought it should be not for the poor sort 
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of women, but for the better class, — the 
well-educated, lady-like ones; for their 
suffering is so much greater, their shame 
and all that; and (though it isn’t always 
thought so) I believe their temptations are 
often greater and more difficult, too. And, 
besides, there are plenty of places already 
for the poorer classes, but none especially 
for the others ; and that is one reason, per- 
haps, why they so often commit greater 
crimes to conceal or escape from the first 
one. I’m sure I pity them all just alike; 
but one has to choose whom one will help, 
you know.” 

** Are there so many?” said Nell, in a 
musing tone. 

** But if Uncle Joseph can only do what 
he expects for us we shall be sure to suc- 
ceed; and then, my dear, what I hope is 
that you will give me advice, and not let 
me do anything wrong or foolish, because 
you always know what is best and right; 
and you can arrange everything in an 
orderly and nice way, when I should only 
make a muddle if I were left to my- 
self. I'll do the working part, I mean, but 
you give the directions what shall be done, 
and how to do it. Do you think you’d like 
to help? or shouldn’t you care for it?” 

‘I should care for it. I will help all I 
can,” said Nell Anthony, with a quiet 
warmth. ‘* I can’t do much, — you are mis- 
taken about that,— but I can do some- 
thing, and with all my heart.” 

‘¢ Then it’s all right ; and to-morrow, or 
as soon as you are rested, we’ll go and see 
Uncle Joseph” — 

‘¢ Who is he?” Nell asked. 

‘© Oh, of course! His name is Muhl- 
bach, —Judge Muhlbach; but I’m so in 
the habit of calling him Uncle Joseph that 
I never think of that. I want you to like 
him as much as I do, Nell, — and I’m sure 
you will, — because you’re both so good.” 


XIV. 
BENEVOLENCE. 


Tuey did not see Judge Muhlbach, or 
Uncle Joseph, for some weeks, for he was 
away on business at Albany when they 
called, and was afterwards much occupied 
with his duties on the Compensation Fund 
Commission. During this interval Nell 
Anthony made some progress towards 
getting acquainted with New York. She 
and Susan went anywhere they liked, 
Susan’s physical aspect being ample pro- 
tection against all ordinary perils, and, if 
anything were really to happen, Nell’s 
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courage and resources were to be relied on 
to grapple with it. No mishaps occurred, 
however, and the two friends enjoyed them- 
selveg greatly. Nell liked to ride on the 
elevated railroad as much as anything else, 
especially on the lofty portions beyond the 
upper end of the park, which always 
caused the robust Susan to turn pale. 
Susan was fond of shopping, and of driv- 
ing up and down the avenue; and Nell 
accompanied her with pleasure, though 
she could never rid herself of an apprehen- 
sion that she might run across Warren 
Bell. As a matter of fact she saw him 
twice. Once he got out of a car, on the 
‘* elevated,” just as she was getting into 
another. She fancied he looked grave and 
rather depressed. He had a newspaper in 
his hand, and was too much preoccupied 
to see her. The other time he was talk- 
ing to a stylishly-dressed young man on 
the steps of the Bidens lub; and Nell 
did not like the looks of his companion at 
all. Warren was evidently very busy about 
something. Nell wondered whether, 
among all his thoughts, he ever had a 
thought about her. 

One day Susan said that Uncle Joseph 
had written her that he would be at home 
all the afternoon, and had something to 
say about her affair. It was nearly three 
o’clock when they set out; and, the dis- 
tance being inconsiderable, they went on 
foot instead of taking the carriage. As 
the door opened in response to Susan’s 
ring, Nell, who entered behind her friend, 
saw a man’s figure advancing towards her 
down the hall. She was so startled at this 
apparition that, for a moment, she forgot 
to pull down her veil, and the effort she 
made to conceal herself behind Susan’s 
ample back served only to draw the young 
man’s attention to her. After a momentary 
hesitation, however, he went on, and the 
door was closed. Nell had bitten her upper 
lip severely, but no other disaster had hap- 
pened. Whether or not he had recognized 
her she could not decide ; his near-sighted- 
ness may have prevented it, at least in so 
far as to make him think he had made a 
mistake. But while Nell’s cheeks were 
tingling with the agitation of the episode, 
she could not help perceiving the absurd 
artificiality of the circumstances which ren- 
dered a meeting between her and Warren 
Bell like an encounter between enemies 
who had vowed never to speak to each 
other. It was her own doing ; but, though 
she acknowledged the folly of it, she could 
not bring herself to be wiser. In the midst 
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of her disturbance, she found something 
annoying in the almost obtrusive uncon- 
sciousness of the blameless Susan. 

Judge Muhlbach, or Uncle Joseph, re- 
ceived the ladies with a genial courtesy, 
which culminated in kissing Susan’s cheek ; 
and perhaps it was only something in 
Nell’s expression that deprived her of as 
similar testimony of good-will. He apolo- 
gized for the presence of tobacco-smoke in 
the room, with a mental arraignment, per- 
haps, of the unkind destiny dats seemed 
set upon defrauding him of a consolatory 
cigar. He addressed some complimentary 
remarks, of an elderly avuncular flavor, to 
Nell; and then, turning to Susan, he pro- 
ceeded to the business of the meeting. 

‘*T am pleased to inform you, Susie, my 
dear, that your benevolent designs are in 
a fair way to be realized, and much more 
promptly than might have been expected. 
The Peter and Paul Society, occupying a 
building in the northwest part of the 
island, has lately become insolvent (owing, 
I presume, to over-indulgence in the prin- 
ciple of robbing Peter to pay Paul), and 
their premises are for sale or to let. I 
should recommend renting them for aterm 
of years, with privilege of renewal, and, 
perhaps, option of purchase. The house 
has ample accommodations for a beginning, 
and could be enlarged; it commands a 
view of the North river, and stands in its 
own enclosed grounds. Immediate pos- 
session. But you can see for yourself,” 
added the Judge, handing over the memo- 
randum from which he had been reading. 
*¢ Now, why wouldn’t that do for us?” he 
asked ; ‘‘ or shall we look further ?” 

‘‘T’m sure there couldn’t be any thing 
nicer,” exclaimed Susan ; ‘* don’t you think 
so, Nell?” 

** What is the rent?” Nell inquired, turn- 
ing her eyes on the Judge. 

*‘Ah ! now here we have a practical head ; 
I like that,” he rejoined, with a smile and 
anod. ‘And that brings meto a proposi- 
tion I was about to make. What sum had 
you thought of as an endowment of this 
enterprise, Susie?” 

**QOh! would a hundred thousand dollars 
be any good?” returned that lady. 

‘** Well, I should say so!” cried Uncle 
Joseph, chuckling. ‘* What says Miss 
Anthony? But I ought to tell you, my 
dear, that such an endowment will lay you 
open, in some quarters, to the charge of 
being a crank. However, passing by that 
for the moment, and coming to my prop- 
osition, there is no necessity for your 
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bearing so large a proportion of the finan- 
cial burdens. What you want, I take it, 
is to obtain control of the concern, — to 
have its management in your hands, and 
to order things according to your own good 
pleasure. But to do all that a hundred 
thousand dollars is not necessary, nor the 
half of it. Why not allow a number of 
other ladies of position and means to associ- 
ate themselves with you, each contributing 
amounts which will be relatively small, 
but the aggregate of which will exceed any 
possible individual donation? The insti- 
tution would thus be placed upon an 
impregnable pecuniary basis, and would 
leave you with plenty of money to carry 
out any details which might strike your 
fancy, —say, in thefurnishing of the rooms, 
the adornment of the grounds, and so on. 
I know a number of good women who 
would be proud to be connected with such 
a scheme, and whose companionship and 
counsel you would, I think, often find 
pleasant and useful. I myself,” added 


Uncle Joseph, leaning back in his chair 
and placing his thumbs in the armholes of 
his waistcoat, ‘* would claim the privilege 
of contributing $10,000, — not in my own 
name, for I have not the good fortune to 


belong to your sex, ladies, — but in that 
of my married sister. And I need not add 
that whatever business or legal matters 
may incidentally arise I should wish to 
regard as falling within my especial prov- 
ince.” 

Susan looked at Nell with a beaming 
smile. ‘* Didn’t I tell you he was the best 
man in the world?” she said, with an air 
of unlimited satisfaction. 

Nell looked down and colored. 

‘¢ Miss Anthony is not going to commit 
herself too soon,” said Uncle Joseph, with 
an amiable chuckle. ‘‘ But, seriously, my 
dear young lady, if you have any sugges- 
tion, you would best show your good dis- 
position in the matter by making it with 
all possible explicitness.” 

‘+ T will say what I think if you wishit,” 
said Nell, looking up. ‘‘It seemed to me 
that this institution is not likely ever to 
have a great many inmates. It was not to 
be for poor women, you know, but for 
persons who have been brought up more 
as you and I have, Susan. For a long 
time, perhaps, — until it gets to be well 
known, —there will be hardly any one. 
So we do not need a large place, — not at 
first at any rate, — not larger than you 
might support by yourself, Susan. And 
if other ladies contribute, though it might 
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give them no legal right to interfere with 
you, I think you would find yourself less 
free than you would like. By and by, if 
people really came to take an interest in it, 
they would leave bequests to it in their 
wills. But I think, if I were you, I would 
not accept money from any one if it puts 
you under any kind of obligation to them.” 

‘* Miss Anthony would have it a close 
corporation, I see,” remarked Uncle Joseph, 
lifting his thick eyebrows humorously. 
‘*And, upon my word, my dear young 
lady, now that I have heard your state- 
ment, I am inclined to agree with you. 
To tell you the truth,” he added, smiling, 
‘I was a little bit anxious about Susan. 
Yes, Susie, I shall make a clean breast of 
it. I was afraid that if you set out to run 
this thing alone you would get into deep 
water, and I thought the best thing I could 
do for you would be to get a dozen or so 
first-class women to step in and take a 
hand with you, and pull you through the 
tight places. But, now that I’ve had the 
pleasure of making Miss Anthony’s ac- 
quaintance, I am disposed to reconsider 
my judgment. Miss Anthony,” continued 
he, turning upon the quiet New England 
girl the full refulgence of his metropolitan 
geniality, ‘‘ has got a mind and will of her 


own, which quite relieves me from my 


preoccupation. Tl venture to say, Susie 
dear, that you will be perfectly safe as long 
as she stands by you. And her remarks are 
just in themselves, besides. The— ah—at- 
tendance is not likely to be overwhelmingly 
large (having in view the peculiar con- 
ditions) forsome time to come. That isa 
fact which had not beensufficiently brought 
under my attention before. Then we will 
consider the Peter-and-Paul scheme off?” 

‘¢T’m sure I don’t know,” said Susan, 
much perplexed to find herself even within 
a measurable distance of being called on to 
decide between two persons, both of 
whom had her entire confidence. ‘* But I 
do hope, Uncle Joseph,” she continued, 
detecting an avenue of compromise, ‘‘ that 
you will attend to all our business for us, 
whatever happens. What you say about 
Nell is all true, and she was just as wise 
and splendid when we were at school 
together ten years ago. But she isn’t a 
lawyer, after all, nor a politician either ; 
and I’m sure there are a great many im- 
portant things that we could never get right 
without your help. You will be with us 
whatever happens, won’t you?” 

** Well, well, my dear, you know how 
devoted I am to you; but how can I tell,” 
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said the Judge, archly, ** whether Miss 
Nell doesn’t include me in her suspicions 
of intermeddlers? Perhaps she thinks I 
am plotting to get the reins in my own 
hands, and intend to administer the place 
for my personal ends — eh?” 

‘¢] have no suspicions of wrong in any 
one,” said Nell, simply. ‘* But Susan is 
my friend, and I wanted to help her think.” 

‘*And I will make bold to tell you, 
though on so short an acquaintance, that 
your friendship is a thing worth having,” 
exclaimed the Judge, bending towards her 
and speaking with emphasis. Then, 
changing his tone, he added, with a smile, 
‘** And I hope, in the course of time, you 
will think me not unworthy of a little of it. 
Well, now, Susie, for the present our 
affairs are in suspense. But I expect I 
shall have some new ideas in a few days. 
In fact, I’m hardly up to concert-pitch this 
afternoon. Just before you came in I had 
been setupon by a rascal who — ah—wanted 
to beg or bully me into countenancing a 
nefarious transaction, and he succeeded in 
vexing me so much as to spoil the good 
effects of my luncheon.” 

‘¢ Oh! I remember now, we met a person 
in the hall,” said Susan; ‘‘that must have 
been he. Was he a rascal? He looked 
quite gentlemanly.” 

‘*¢ Thatis just where the rascals get ahead 
of the honest men,” said the Judge, chuck- 
ling. ‘* However, there are many worse 
fellows than he about.” 

Susan and Nell had both risen while the 
latter sentences were being spoken, and 
were standing near the door, Nell being 
on the threshold. The Judge now stepped 
forward and bestowed upon Susan a fare- 
well kiss, and looking past her, he en- 
countered the eyes of Nell fixed full upon 
him. It was such a look as scarcely, in 
all his varied career, the learned Judge 
had been called upon to sustain ; it actually 
flashed with concentrated indignation and 
scorn. The poor old gentleman was the 
more taken aback, insomuch as he was 
utterly at a loss to account for this sudden 
appearance of resentment; he would not 
have expected a quarter as much if he had 
kissed Nell Anthony instead of Susan 
Wayne. Indeed, he had a moment before 
been inwardly debating the feasibility of 
marking in some such way his admiration 
and approval of Susan’s friend ; butthe pur- 
pose was shrivelled up like straw in a 
furnace. He recovered himself enough to 
say, ‘* And good day to you, Miss An- 
thony !” and then he was left alone. 
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‘¢ Isn’t he perfectly lovely?” cried Susan, 
as she and Nell emerged into the outer air. 

Nell, by putting a constraint upon her- 
self, managed to make no reply. She was 
not in a humor for eulogy, though she was 
in capital trim for action, had there been 
anything to do; and she thought to herself 
that there was likely to be something to 
do, before long, in the way of protecting 
Warren Bell against respectable villains, 
who called him ‘ rascal” behind his 
back. 

Meanwhile the respectable villain in 
question, after taking a few turns up and 
down the room, had arrived at the con- 
clusion that he must have misinterpreted 
Miss Anthony’s expression, — at any rate, 
so far as any reference to himself was con- 
cerned. And as, with a sigh, he lit his 
long-deferred cigar, he murmured _ half 
aloud, ‘‘ What a monstrous good-looking 
little thing she is! and as smart as a steel 
trap, too! Why, she saw through the 
whole game in a moment! By the Lord, 
she would be worth $10,000 to any man 
with the grit to capture her! Well, I 


must get her alone some day, and then 
we'll see!” 
There are few spectacles more pathetic 


than the infatuation of the wise. 


XV. 
TOM PEEKSKILL. 


ONE morning late in the autumn Tom 
Peekskill, on his way down town, stopped 
in at the Exchange Club to look in his 
letter-box. He took out of it a square 
envelope, of rough blue paper, addressed 
in a female hand. He opened it, and, still 
standing before the box, glanced through 
the contents, which seemed to occasion 
him no particular delight. 

In the midst of his reading some one 
laid a hand upon his shoulder. Tom 
started very perceptibly, crumpling the 
letter up in his hand. When he saw that 
the hand belonged to his little friend, Bob 
Austin, he asked him, rather sulkily, what 
the devil he meant by acting like a sheriff? 

‘* What do you mean by jumping like a 
bank-cashier?” retorted Bob, laughing 
loudly. ‘*I say, Tom, old man, I and 
four others are going to take the drag at 
two o’clock this afternoon, and tool it out 
to Scratchit’s. Things there will be down 
to a fine point. You know the racket, 
you old Turk! You will just make up the 
half-dozen. Two o’clock, from the Bruns- 
wick.” 
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‘¢ D— it, what a nuisance!” cried Tom, 
peevishly. ** Well, I can’t go, that’s the 
amount of it. I’ve got to meet a fellow 
at three o’clock on partic’lar business. 
Just my luck!” 

‘* Got to meet a fellow, eh?” said the 
other, winking his little fat eye. ‘‘ Oh, 
come off, do! Does she always write to 
you on blue note-paper? Don’t be ex- 
clusive—bring her along! always room 
for one more!” 

‘“*Go to the devil, will you?” replied 
Tom. 

‘*No use; you must set ’em up; it’s a 
fair catch!” Bob declared. ‘*Mine’s a 
smash ; what’s yours?” 

‘¢Set ’em up for yourself, if you like, 
you little whisky-skin, you! but count 
me out; I’ve got business, sure enough, 
and I don’t drink till it’s over.” And, in 
spite of protestations, Tom left his small 
friend, and continued his journey towards 
Wall street. As he walked along he tore 
the blue letter into small pieces, which he 
kept in his hand until he came to a belated 
ash-barrel, into which he dropped them. 

‘¢Tt is a nuisance, and no mistake!” he 
muttered to himself. ‘* This is the second 
time I’ve been done out of a good spree, 
and it’s sure to be about some nonsense. 
I do wish the blessed creature had more 
brains! If I was a fashionable doctor it 
couldn’t be worse.” 

Early in the afternoon he left his office, 
and took a car up-town. He lived in an 
apartment-building not far from Union 
Square. The suites comprised from four 
to seven rooms each, and were expensively 
got up. They were occupied chiefly by 
single men, though there were also one or 
two families, which bestowed a useful re- 
spectability upon the place. Tom’s sitting- 
room was pervaded by a reminiscent odor 
of good cigars; the walls were adorned 
with foils and boxing-gloves, and with a 
few theatrical portraits. A Turkey rug 
covered the floor ; there were a comfortable 
sofa and two or three lounging-chairs. 
There was an open fireplace, in which a 
coal fire was burning. Tom, on entering, 
only stayed long enough to make some 
changes in his dress, and then sallied 
forth again to a neighboring livery-stable, 
where he kept his horse. Ten minutes 
later he was mounted, and on his way to 
the park; but, instead of going by Fifth 
avenue, he chose another route, two or 
three blocks further to the right, as if to 
avoid meeting any one. _ By three o’clock 
he had reached the junction of Eighth 
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avenue and Seventy-second street, and 
there he halted, and looked eastward. 
In a few moments there appeared, canter- 
ing down the street, a roan horse, with a 
young lady on his back. She wore a blue 
veil tied over her face; but of course Tom 
knew her. The blue veil was not put on 
for him. He turned his horse, and they 
rode westward side by side. 

‘‘ Well, little Betsy,” said he, with a 
jocose air, ‘‘ here lam, you see. What’s 
the good word to-day?” 

‘*Don’t speak that way,’ 
‘¢ [’m very unhappy.” 

‘* Unhappy! What about, pray? Mar- 
ried folks must expect to have their little 
crosses, and ” — 

“Yes; but” — 
stopped. 

‘¢ And, as I was going to say, we must 
begin to get in training for’? — 

‘*Tom,” she interrupted him again, 
‘¢unless you do something soon I shall do 
something that you'll call desperate. I 
can’t bear it much longer. You don’t 
know how it is. I keep thinking and 
thinking all the time; and I never used to 
think, I only used to enjoy myself. I be- 
lieve you like to make me miserable.” 


> 


she replied. 


she interrupted, and 


‘¢ Now, little Betsy, don’t be stupid. 
You know it would spoil our game if we 
were to hunt up a parson before the time 


comes. As it is I have the old man under 
my thumb, though he don’t know it yet. 
If we were out and out spliced, all our 
trumps would be out, and it’s a hundred to 
one he’d wash his hands of you, and knock 
me higher than a kite. But as it is we’re 
safe. Oh, trust me! I know the world! 
If I don’t strike him for a million at least, 
I’m a fool! and I'll make my perquisites 
off the other side too. Oh, I’ll keep you 
in grand style, don’t you fear! ” 

** You said, last spring, Tom, that, if I’d 
elope with you, it would make everything 
all right. And IsaidI would. And then 
we didn’t elope at all. And now, when 
it’s so different from anything I ever 
thought of, you say we mustn’t get married 
yet, else it'll be all wrong. I don’t see 
how two opposite things can both be true. 
I think the real truth is, that I have loved 
you too much, and you don’t love me any 
longer, and you’re just putting me off, and 
putting me off. I may be foolish, Tom, 
but I’m a woman ; and, if you take all my 
hope away, I can make you sorry, and I 
will! ” 

‘** Now, look here, Betsy,” said Tom, 
reining his horse nearer to her, and set- 
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tling his hat on his head, *‘ I’m going to 
talk straight to you. I know you’re no 
fool, and to prove it I'll show you just 
how I’m fixed. As to what I said last 
spring that was all right then, but circum- 
stances changed it. It was my fault, of 
course, that it was changed; I never said 
it-wasn’t; and all I can say is I never in- 
tended it; but a man as much in love as 
I— am, will sometimes run away with 
himself. Well, then, we had to look 
out for what was the best thing for our- 
selves ; and, as it turned out, this accident 
made our case even stronger than it was 
before. He might have kicked me out, 
as his son-in-law ; but if I can say to him 
that, unless he does so and so, I won’t be 
his son-in-law, he’ll come down like a 
coon! A man like him is about as tender- 
hearted as a boa-constrictor; but, rather 
than be disgraced, they’d kneel down and 
kiss your boots, —when there’s no one 
looking on.” 

‘¢T don’t see what makes you hate my 
father so; he’s done you nothing but 
good, and helped you every way; and 
he’s a gentleman, and my father, and is 
always kind to me; and every time he’s 
kind to me it makes me feel more wicked 
and ashamed. Why do you want to injure 
him? Why can’t we just be married, and 
tell him that we love each other, and want 
him to forgive us? He would, I know; 
and then it would all be happy, instead of 
dangerous and miserable, as it is now.” 

‘¢ Just wait till I get through,” said 
Tom, taking his whip in his right hand, 
and gesticulating with the butt of it, ‘*‘ and 
then you’ll see the whole thing just asI do. 
The way it began was this: When I was 
a young fellow, without much sense, and 
very little of any thing else, and was pick- 
ing up whatever jobs I could on the street, 
1 happened to hear of a big point. There 
was a stock that was going down like a 
stone rolling off the roof of a house, and 
everybody was unloading like mad ; but my 
point was, that the stock would be up again 
above par in two days. If I could buy a 
few hundred of that stock right off I was a 
made man. But I hadn’t any cash, and, 
what was worse, being a new man, without 
any backing, I hadn’t any credit. Well, 
just as I was cursing my luck, and ready 
to sell my skin for a couple of thousand 
dollars, along came a fellow with a big roll 
of greenbacks in his hand, and wanted me 
to buy some grain for him. I counted 
his money. There was just $2,000— 
no more and no less. I asked him how 
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soon he wanted his grain? He said he 
was in no particular hurry,—I might 
take the best of the market in the next 
three days. I took his money, gave him 
a receipt, and told him that in three days 
I'd be ready for him. ThenTI did the sil- 
liest thing I ever did before or since: I 
went and looked at my stock, made up my 
mind it was as low as it could get (it was at 
twenty-one), and I bought my $2,000 worth 
then and there, with the other fellow’s 
money. Of course I expected to make it 
all right with him when the rise came. 
But I hadn’t more than made my purchase 
when some one tapped me on the shoulder 
and I looked round, and there was my 
man. ‘I’ve changed my mind about that 
grain,’ he said, ‘and I'll take my money 
back.’ Well, I felt pretty sick, but I 
brassed it out, and told him he’d have to wait 
till the third day, according to agreement. 
He didn’t kick as much as I expected, but 
he sort of looked at me in a queer way, 
and says he, ‘ Very well; in three days, 
then,’ and walked off. I didn’t quite like 
the aspect of things, but I made up my 
mind I’d be all right the next day, and 
thought no more of him. Next day, sure 
enough, my stock began to go up like a 


balloon, and was at forty before you could 


turn round. I knew it would touch at 
least three times that, and I went off quietly 
and got my lunch. When I came back, 
the stock was falling again; some big men, 
they said, had been unloading, in face of 
the rise. I thought it must be a temporary 
dodge, and I waited. Down it went, 
touched twenty-one, passed it, and was at 
ten before half-past two o’clock. Then I 
saw my game was up; but, before I could 
sell out, eight was the best I could get. I 
was a ruined man, and worse than that, for 
I had to meet my grain man the next day. 
I thought of jumping off the end of a pier, 
and various things; but the end of it 
was, I met him. And then I found out 
who he was. That man was Seth Dray- 
ton, your father. He was the man who 
was engineering the stock I invested in. 
He suspected me of knowing too much, 
and, to make sure, he gave me that $2,000 for 
grain. When he saw he had me hooked 
he just checked the rise, and made me out 
a swindler. It cost him nothing: he could 
afford to hold over a day ; but it spoilt me. 
Well, he talked to me that day as I 
wouldn’t talk to a dog, and told me, what 
I knew well enough, that he had only to 
speak ten words and I’d be in guod, and 
never able to show my face on the street 
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again. I was only waiting till he got 
through to put a bullet into his head and 
then into my own; and there have been 
times, since then, when I wish I’d done it. 
But, all of a sudden, he turned round, and 
said he’d let up on me on one condi- 
tion. The amount of it was, if I’d be his 
puppet, and do and say just what he or- 
dered, and belong to him body and soul, 
he’d say nomore about what had happened, 
and would take care that I had plenty to 
live on. It was hard lines; but I was 
down on my luck, and I accepted. He sat 
down and wrote out a paper, and I signed 
it. I’ve kept my contract ever since, and 
it hasn’t always been pleasant, either; and 
he no more suspects me now than he does 
himself. But you’d better believe I’ve 
never given up the idea of getting even 
with him, and the time’s not far off now 
when I'll do it. From what I’ve found 
out, and from what you’ve told me, I know 
his big scheme pretty near as well as he 
does, and when he’s all ready to touch it 
off, ’J1 make my terms with the other side 
and give away the whole thing. And 
when he comes raging round to me to 
choke the life out of me, I’ll say, ‘Hold 
ona minute, Mr. Drayton, if you please! 
How about your daughter’— Holloa! 
what now?” 

During the recital of this history of his 
wrongs Tom had worked himself into 
such an unwonted passion that he had for- 
gotten to whom he was speaking, if, in- 
deed, he remembered that he had any 
auditor. He was uttering all his stored-up 
fury and malice for years, and the stream 
of his wrath had finally swept him off his 
feet; and he was recalled to himself only 
by hearing a panting cry from Lizzie, who 
had pushed the veil off her face, and was 
quite white, and swayed in her seat. 
‘There! there!” he said, somewhat 
alarmed. ‘You mustn’t mind me. I 
don’t often get mad, but when I do I must 
talk. I don’t mean more than half of 
” 

Lizzie recovered herself in a few 
moments, enough to say in a faint and 
husky tone: ‘*I understand now why 
you made love to me, it was to use me 
for your revenge on father, — by threaten- 
ing him with putting his daughter to 
shame. And this is what I have given 
everything for! Seems to me I had 
better die. I only loved you, Tom, and 
I thought we should be so happy! Love 
seemed to make everything right.” 

‘*Upon my word and honor, Betsy, I 
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hadn’t an idea of this when I first met you 
and got smashed on you. But one thing 
leads to another, until we find ourselves 
where we never expected to be. I didn’t 
sit down and hatch out a plot: it hatched 
itself; and all I do is to take what I find 
ready to myhand. Wecan’t help it. It’s 
human nature and fate that are at the bot- 
tom of every thing in this world. But 
don’t you go borrowing trouble, little 
Betsy. We shall be all right yet, and as 
happy as any body. You wouldn’t like me 
always to live under another man’s thumb, 
would you? Qh, he and I won’t have any 
trouble, once we understand each other! 
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I’m a good fellow when you take me right, 

aint I?” 

‘**I don’t know what you are, or what I 
am, or what any thing is,” returned Lizzie, 
her pretty mouth drooping despondently. 
‘*But it seems to me that my father’s 
plans must be worth more to the world 
thanI am. I should be better out of the way.” 

‘* Oh, I say, Betsy, brace up and be 
cheerful! Hang it all! I give you my 
word, I couldn’t get on without you, — | 
couldn’t, honor bright!” 

Lizzie gave him a peculiar glance, but 
said nothing; and they rode on up the 
Riverside Park road. 


[To be continued.] 
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Winp of the summer afternoon, 
Hush! for my heart is out of tune. 


Hush! for thou movest restlessly 
The too-light sleeper, Memory! 


Whate’er thou hast to tell me, yet 
*Twere something sweeter to forget, — 


Sweeter than all thy breath of balm, 
An hour of unremembering calm. 


Blowing over the roofs, and down 
The bright streets of this inland town, 


These busy crowds, these rocking trees, — 
What strange note hast thou caught from these? 


A note of waves and rushing tides, 
Where past the dykes the red flood glides 


To brim the shining channels far 
Up the green plains of Tantramar. 


Once more I snuff the salt; I stand 
On the long dykes of Westmoreland ; 


I watch the narrowing flats, the strip 
Of red clay at the water's lip; 


Far off the net-reels, brown and high, 
And boat-masts slim against the sky; 


Along the ridges of the dykes, 
Wind-beaten, scant sea-grass, and spikes 
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Of last year’s mullein; down the slopes 
To landward, in the sun, thick ropes 







Of blue vetch and convolvulus, 
And matted roses glorious. 







The liberal blooms o’erbrim my hands; 
I walk the level, wide marsh-lands ; 





Waist-deep in dusty-blossomed grass, 
I watch the swooping breezes pass 












In sudden, long pale lines, that flee 
Up the deep breast of this green sea. 







I listen to the bird that stirs 
The purple tops, and grasshoppers, 







Whose summer din, before my feet 
Subsiding, wakes on my retreat. 











Again the droning bees hum by; 
Still-winged the gray hawk wheels on high; 





I drink again the wild perfumes, 
And roll, and crush the grassy blooms. 








Blown back to olden days, I fain 
Would quaff the olden joys again, 








But all the olden sweetness not 
The old unmindful peace hath brought. 











Wind of this summer afternoon, 
Thou hast recalled my childhood’s June. 











My heart—still is it satisfied 
By all that golden summer-tide? 





Hast thou one eager yearning filled, 
Or any restless throbbing stilled, 







Or hast thou any power to bear 
Even a little of my care? 











Ever so little of this weight 
Of weariness canst thou abate? 












Ah, poor thy gift, indeed, unless 
Thou bring the old child-heartedness ; 






And such a gift to bring is given 
Alas! to no wind under heaven! 











Wind of the summer afternoon, 
Be still; my heart is not in tune! 





Sweet is thy voice — but yet, but yet, — 
Of all t’were sweetest to forget. 






Charles G. D. Roberts. 





A CATAMARAN TRIP ON THE RIVER ST. JOHN. 


‘*No wind,” said the Philosopher, 
solemnly, and as became a man of thought, 
as we came in sight of the little land- 
locked cove in which our vessel lay. 

‘* Not a breath,’’ growled the Owner, 
wrathfully. He was a business man, who 
knew, perhaps, the full significance of the 
phrase, ‘‘ Time is money.” Having made 
up his mind to start and go somewhere, 
he was anxious to get there; no doubt, to 
him, delay was annoying. 

The crew, consisting of the Captain, 
said nothing. He wasa little deaf and had 
not heard the remarks; but the Loafer 
only laughed, and said, ‘* What’s the odds?” 
The strong mid-day sunlight flooded every 
thing with a warm, golden haze, while the 
stillness filled his idle soul with joy, and 
soothed him with the thought of indefinite 
rest. 

Ina few moments we were on board, 
and putting things rapidly to rights. The 
vessel that was destined for the next few 
days to carry — if not Cesar and his for- 
tunes, at least, in our individual imagina- 
tions, four personages equally important — 
was, as our title indicates, of the gexus Cat- 
amaran,— a word whose derivation seems 
shrouded in mystery, and whose philologi- 
cal significance is, I believe, unknown. 
The Philosopher, who was given to dab- 
bling in such matters, gave it one day, 
as his private opinion, without research, 
that it was from the Greek and Latin, 
Kata and Mare being in some way con- 
nected with the passage concerning 
those who ‘‘ go down to the sea in 
ships ;”’ and we all pleased him very much 
by willingly admitting its seeming plausi- 
bility. The catamaran in question was 
avery well-made and compact craft, the 
two boats being some thirty-three feet 
over all, with good lines, strongly built, 
and securely fastened about eighteen feet 
apart. The car, which rested upon them, 
and which formed what may be called the 
cockpit, was low and commodious; a 
series of eight lockers, which formed when 
closed a continuous seat about a foot and a 
half broad, ran around the cockpit. In 
addition to‘ the car proper a_ triangular 
platform had been placed immediately be- 
fore the mast and connected with the car. 

Having allotted the lockers,—one for 
each man’s personal effects, two for provi- 


sions, and two for general property, — we 
hoisted all the sails, and pushed off from 
under the shade of the lumber-laden wharf. 
There being no sign of wind as yet, we 
got out the long sweeps, and slowly worked 
our way to the mouth of the cove. As we 
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glided out between the high, rugged shores 
of the narrow entrance, we could see the 
unruffled surface of the river, gleaming in 
the flood of light, stretching away to the 
north’ard, a sheet of gold and silver, until 
lost among the high, blue hills beyond; a 
mile or so across the opposite shore, with 
its variations of hill and valley, woodland 
and meadow, shrouded in the mellow 
summer haze, looked very quiet and 
inviting, while to the south the same 
glistening surface stretched away to the 
St. John, showing the purple hills upon 
its opposite shore, clearly but softly de- 
fined against a cloudless summer sky. 

It was very delightful for a time; but 


soon even the Loafer had to acknowledge - 


that a little wind would be pleasant. 
Then, as if it had been waiting his good 
wiil, a little puff or two wrinkled the water 
here and there, the sails flapped lazily a 
moment, then swung off a little, and we 
began to move ; we had started in reality. 
The breeze freshened and blew quite 
steadily from the south’ard. Our destina- 
tion on the St.’ John was generally under- 


stood amongst us to be Frederic- 
ton, —if we could make it ina 
reasonable time, — some eighty- 
five miles from our starting- 
point on the Kennebecasis, a 
tributary of the St. John, which 
it joins some three miles from the 
mouth. It was necessary for us 
to tack about four miles due south 
before we could reach the St. 
John and fair wind. We were, 
however, again doomed to in- 
action ; for, after blowing steadily 
for half an hour, the wind fell 
completely, and left us drifting 
once more on the glassy surface 
of the water, still some distance 
from the junction of the rivers. 
It was becoming desperately 
slow. We had smoked till our 
tongues were cinders; reading 
seemed impossible, and there 
were no other occupations. 
When the energetic Owner sug- 
gested a swim, the Philosopher 
and the Loafer outwardly ap- 
plauded such ahap » suggestion, 
inwardly wondering how such a 
brilliant idea could have escaped 
themselves, but concluded that it 
was the dense, calm state of the 
atmosphere — a more than Beo- 
tian heaviness-—that weighed 
upon them. They immediately, 
however, proceeded to divest themselves of 
their not particularly superfluous clothing, 
and slid into the cool, brackish water. After 
much wallowing, diving, and skylarking, 
their ardor somewhat flagged; the Loafer 
was sitting on the bowsprit, contemplatively 
watching the miniature circles, caused by 
the drops of water from his great toe, grad- 
ually increase from naught to infinity ; 
the Philosopher on top of the lockers was 
scrubbing himself dry with an enormous 
and fearfully rough towel, which had 
something to do with some theory of his 
about friction and health, when the inde- 
fatigable Owner, who had only come out 
for another plunge, espied beside the 
Loafer’s camp-stool his umbrella. It may 
be said, in extenuation of his having such 
an article in his possession on a yachting 
trip, that the Loafer wasn’t very much 
afraid of rain or of spoiling his complexion, 
which he exposed boldly enough under a 
most insufficient Tam O’Shanter to the rav- 
ages of sunshine and storm, to his own 
great discomfort and loss of nasal epider- 
mis, which peeled off subsequently in a 
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most profuse and astonishing manner ; but 
he did like comfort, and it had struck this 
perspicuous youth, when thinking over the 
prospects of the voyage, that it was bound 
to be particularly hot up river. The 
Loafer, like his kind, loved the sun, but 
not too much of it; he had convinced him- 
self that to stretch off on deck, with a book 
and his pipe, in the grateful shade of his 
spacious gingham, was a recreation not to 
be sniffed at. Hence its presence. 

*¢ Hello!” said the Owner, picking it up, 
and giving ita preparatory shake; ‘‘ the 
Loafer’s parasol, eh? Think I’ll take a 
stroll with it, if you don’t mind.” 

‘* Oh, not in the least,”’ said the Loafer, 
heartily, looking up from his contemplation 
of water-circles. ‘* Go ahead, old boy.”’ 

The Owner, needing no further encour- 
agement, slipped overboard, umbrella in 
hand, and struck out. The Philosopher 
stopped dressing, and looked with interest 
at this performance, as did the Captain, who 
all this time had been sitting with the 
useless tiller in his hands, watching the 
bathers. The Captain, though a salt-water 
sailor, who had seen most sea-ports in the 
world, could not swim. As the Owner 
got a little out from the boat the 
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stored the dripping article to its owner’s 
eager grasp. 

By five o’clock we had dropped down 
almost to the St. John. A little later, 
though it was almost absolutely calm 
about us, we saw several ‘* wood-boats ” — 
a rig indigenous to the St. John and there- 
abouts as the lateen to the Mediterranean— 
bowling up Grand Bay under a stiff breeze, 
the water a pile of foam under each ot 
the round, bluff bows. On they came, 
their two great sails wing-and-wing. We 
had not to wait long for our turn. Witha 
few preliminary puffs the wind struck us 
fair and steadily ; the mainsail was sheeted 
well home, and away we went, like a 
race-horse, the leeward boat lashing through 
the water till it flew in foam along the 
deck, and into the cockpit. In a short 
time we had rounded the last point out of 
the Kennebecasis, swung round before the 
wind, and went bowling up the St. John 
with good prospects, as we thought, for a 
long evening run. Behind us came the fleet 
of home-returning wood-boats, keeping 
well up, but no more, the stern-chase, as 
ever, being a long one. Rounding the 
point opposite the mouth of the river 





umbrella completely hid his head 
from view ; then the Philosopher, 
gently lifting one of the long 
sweeps, pressed the blade down 


on top of the umbrella; the 
Owner beneath struggled a little, 
then both he and it sank. The 
Loafer then got up and stood on 
the side of the larboard boat. In 
a moment the laughing, water- 
dripping face of the Owner ap- 
peared. The Loafer laughed too, 
but looked rather anxiously for 
his ’brella to appear, but it came 
not; then he said, ‘* By Jove, 
the old thing’s sinking! h, I 
say, hurry up and catch it! Tl 
be scorched to death if it’s 
lost.” 

The Owner dove and captured 
the truant easily enough; but to 
bring it back was a different 
matter. The others stood on the 
side of the boat, and gazed intently 
into the brown waters ; there, two 
or three feet down, could be seen 
the Owner’s legs, kicking con- 
vulsively, as he tugged at the re- 
fractory gingham, which, being 
open, of course resisted stoutly. 

















At last he succeeded, and re- 


THE CAPTURED POEM, 
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Nerepis, at one time beloved of anglers for 
its store of trout, we ran into the quiet 
waters beyond; for here the wind left us 
as suddenly as it hadcome. <A scene really 
wonderful in its quiet beauty opened up 
before us; straight away for miles till it 
mingled with sky and shore into the 
purple evening shadows, the river lay a 
sheet of glass; the shore, with a varying 
width apart of from three to four miles, 
rose into high wooded bluffs, almost moun- 
tainous in appearance, or sank into gentle 
hills and swells, while here and there, in 
sheltered spots, white farm-houses peeped 
from among their surrounding elms and 
orchards; and long stretches of gravelly 
beach, sandy or rocky coves, formed acharm- 
ing and ever-varying water-line. As we 
drifted slowly up this beautiful sheet of 
water, appropriately, if not poetically, called 
‘“*Long Reach,” we could see the wood- 
boats swing jauntily around the point, each 
with its white bank of foam at the bow. 
Gradually it would fade, and they, too, fell 
in with the spirit of the scene, and moved 
onward almost inperceptibly with the tide, 
their great sails hanging dejectedly on either 
side. 

Going ashore on a long, sandy point, with 
its extremity curiously curled and twisted 
by the action of wind and tide, we boiled 
our kettle, and prepared to make our first 
out-door repast. The fire of dry drift- 
wood burned brightly, and every one was 
settling down for the business in hand, 
when a wandering zephyr coming our 
way caused a general stampede for the 
catamaran, — so eager were we to get on, 
pots, pans, grub and all. We had scarcely 
got under way, when, with a playful scurry 
along the water, it left us to driftagain. As 
the water had been boiled before coming 
on board we did very well for tea and 
coffee. After appeasing our appetites, 
sharpened by the long afternoon on the 
water, the pipes were produced, and each 
one stretching himself along the lockers 
in the most comfortable position he could 
devise, we smoked in sympathetic 
silence, broken only by an_ occasional 
yarn from the Captain, or song in chorus 
by the whole company. As _ it became 
quite dark, lights from along shore, or from 
boats on the river, came out, and were 
reflected in long lines of light across the 
‘quiet surface of the water. Still we 
drifted along in the curious stillness of the 
river, until almost midnight, when we 
pulled in with the sweeps, under a high, 
dark shore and anchored for the night. 
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Having furled the sails, we soon had our 
tent up,—a very neat arrangement, button- 
ing around the outside of the lockers, the 
hoisted boom of the mainsail serving as 
a ridge-pole. Then to sleep, the stillness 
broken occasionally by the shuddering beat 
of a steamer’s paddles in the distance, 
gradually growing louder, till it would 
pass, glowing with lights, and sending its 
long, lazy swells booming in upon the 
shore not fifty feet away. 

All the next morning 
along under a burning sun, without a 
breath of wind. About noon we made a 
landing well up the Reach, a favorite re- 
sort for excursionists from St. John ; and, 
sure enough, here they were in force. The 
sight of two or three slim figures, clad in 
refreshing summer costumes, had a curious 
effect upon the Philosopher and the Loafer. 
They both moved about uneasily ; then the 
Loafer got up and gazed into and shook the 
water-jug ; the Philosopher looked relieved 
and said : — 

‘*That water must be pretty warm. 
What do you say to getting some fresh? ” 

‘*T’m with you,” said the Loafer, lacon- 
ically. 

So they went ashore. The other two 
watched their movements with interest. 
First they appeared to have chartered a 
small boy to procure the water. 

‘“S Well,” said the Owner, ‘‘ that’s not 
bad,” as he saw the two, after some prelim- 
inary maneuvering begin chatting in the 
most ordinary manner with a particularly 
attractive-looking young person clothed ina 
cool pink fabric. Evidently they were per- 
suading her and some others to come on 
board. They wavered; then a homespun 
figure appeared at the door of a neighboring 
cottage, jangling in a resolute manner a 
discordant dinner-bell. They lingered a 
moment, and then yielded to its harsh but 
suggestive tones. The Loafer and the 
Philosopher returned, however, radiant. 

‘* What luck?” queried the Owner. 

‘*Oh, she’s a vision of delight,” said the 
Loafer, rapturously and irrelevantly. 

The Philosopher, more calmly, ex- 
plained that she had promised to come for 
a sail after dinner, provided there was any 
wind. Soon it came; the Owner grew 
restless. ‘* Oh, what’s the use of waiting? 
Let’s skip!” he broke out, impatiently. 

‘* Oh, just wait a minute.” pleaded the 
others. Still no sign of the witching fair one. 

‘¢ Shove off! ” said the Owner, at length. 
The stricken two reluctantly obeyed, the 
sails filled, and away we went, when alas 


we drifted idly 
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and alack for man’s perfidy! running 
down the shore was our forsaken Ariadne. 

‘‘I think you’re just too mean for any- 
thing. You might have waited a minute 
more,” she said. The reproach in her 
silvery tones cut us to the quick. No one 
had the heart to reply. The Loafer and 
the Philosopher scowled mutinously at the 
Owner. He looked pained but resolute. 
However, she seemed to relent a little at 
the frantic waving of our handkerchiefs, 
and even deigned to wave her own slender 
hand in reply. We watched her intently 
and sadly till she was ‘‘ hull down,” as the 
Captain put it. Then the Loafer took an 
empty bottle, cork, and note-book from 
his locker, and, going forward, stretched 
himself in the shade of the jib. As he re- 
mained quiet for some time, he was 
thought to be meditating, because he often 
did that ; but in a little while the faint, soft 
scratching of a pencil was heard. After 
some protracted pauses it at length ceased 
altogether. The Philosopher, from be- 
neath the umbrella, took an observation. 
The Loafer had torn a leaf from his note- 
book, and was carefully folding it, then he 
placed it in the bottle, corked it, and with 
a quick glance around to find every one 
staring into vacancy, quietly dropped it 
overboard, and then stretched himself on 
the deck. The Captain, however, taking 
advantage of his preoccupied state, cau- 
tiously grabbed the bottle as it was drop- 
ping quickly astern. He uncorked it de- 
liberately, and took out the manuscript, 
glanced at it curiously, then, shutting one 
eye ina jocular and expressive manner, 
handed it to the Philosoper,—we found 
out afterwards that the Captain didn’t care 
much for poetry any way, — who read it 
softly to the Owner. It was to this 
effect : — 


THE GIRL IN PINK. 


Upon the shore we see her stand, 

Shading her eyes with slender hand, 
Watching our kerchiefs rise and sink 
In fond farewell to her we think 

The goddess of that breeze-blown strand. 


Blushing nymph of that summer land, — 
Golden-haired on the golden sand,— 
Thy liquid glances I fain would drink 

Upon the shore. 


River flowing where airs are bland, 

May thy stream-god grant what we demand. 
When worn with toil, our tired eyes blink, — 
Visions sweet of the girl in pink, 

Standing, by summer breezes Janned, 

Upon the shore. 


As the Loafer was still reclining on the 
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deck of the starboard boat, evidently lost 
in pleasant reflections of the Aurora-tinted 
maiden, he saw nothing of this ; so, having 
satisfied what they considered to be a very 
justifiable curiosity, the Philosopher de- 
posited the effusion in its former resting- 
place, and, having securely corked it, once 
more sent it on its joyous way, with an 
inward prayer that it might reach the 
pink maid’s hands, and thus blast the 
Loafer’s chances forever. 

Soon after passing Oak Point, at the head 
of Long Reach, the character of the river 
scenery changed; the channel grew much 
narrower, the long beaches and high shores 
giving place to grassy banks and stretches 
of marsh-land on either side. All that 
long August afternoon, in that ‘land 
where it seemed always afternoon,” we 
glided lazily along, the heat and stillness 
producing a soporific effect, which the 
monotonous clicking of a mowing-machine, 
or the whetting of a scythe across the in- 
terval, only served to intensify ; occasion- 
ally the hay-cutting aborigines upon the 
banks would offer audible conjectures of a 
strikingly original character as to what 
manner of craft ours might be. We would 
fain have enlightened them, but that would 
have broken the sequence of our day- 
dreams, and no one cared to make the sac- 
rifice. The Captain was allowed to doze, 
but was strictly enjoined to do so with his 
weather optics open, in order to avoid run- 
ning into the ‘* Mistake,” — a narrow bay or 
arm, with a tempting opening for the un- 
wary or ignorant mariner, which runs par- 
allel to the main river, and divided from it 
merely by a narrow, grassy bank. Once 
within its enticing waters, the voyager is 
lost. The mainland on the left gives a feel- 
ing of security that the main stream outside 
is unable to shake; on he goes until some 
nine or ten miles from the entrance he 
finds his way a cul-de-sac, and, with rage 
in his heart, he comes about, and beats back 
those nine miles, a sadder and a wiser man. 
Suchis the ‘‘ Mistake,” specially designed 
by Providence to show the futility of man’s 
trust in his own discernment. We, how- 
ever, gave the entrance a wide berth. 

Late in the afternoon the wind, which 
had been exasperatingly light all day, fell 
completely. As we were pretty well above 
tidal waters and beginning to feel the river 
current, we lay to beside an old landing, 
from which a road ran across the marsh to 
the high land beyond. All, save the Captain, 
went ashore, on the chance of getting some 
cream from one of the neighboring farm- 
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houses, for the smarting of our sunburnt 
faces had become intolerable. Thanks to 
a hospitable housewife, we obtained all we 
wanted for our sybaritic ablutions. From 
what happened just then, as in the case of 
our first landing for tea, and at the meeting 
of the ‘girl in pink,” it became apparent 
that there was a Jonah aboard ; necessarily, 
then, either the Philosopher or the Loafer. 
A subsequent event proved it to be the 
former. We had just finished anointing 
ourselves when a rustle in the leaves over- 
head attracted our attention. Wind sure 
enough, and lots of it. We looked out 
across the marsh. Whew! there was the 
catamaran flying along, the Captain cling- 
ing to the tiller like grim death, the towels 
and various garments, hung in the rigging to 
dry, flying and flapping madly in the wind. 
Then the Loafer’s cherished umbrella, 
which he had left open in the bow, sud- 
denly rose, sailed gracefully out upon the 
river, scudded along for a minute handle 
up, then rolled over and sank. The 
Loafer wept, but it was a time for action. 
‘¢ Heaven only knows where the Cap. will 
bring up if this squall holds,” was the in- 
ward thought of each. Then a general 
stampede along the road, over the rail- 
fence, down across the freshly-cut hay- 
fields, into the marsh, swashing through 
mud and water, amid wild cries of 
‘* Snub her, Captain.” 

‘* Stop, for Heaven’s sake, I’m lost!” 
from the unfortunate Loafer, who was up 
to his knees in mud and water, and had 
‘ lost a shoe. 

‘¢ Run her nose into the mud; it won’t 
hurt her,’’ sung out the practical Owner ; 
which he accordingly did. The sorry-look- 
ing trio clambered on board, and set about 
getting the boat’s nose out of the mud. 

The wind had fallen again to the almost 
imperceptible breeze that came across the 
marsh-land, just catching the upper parts of 
the sails, giving us motion, but without 
ruffling the surface of the river. We had 
lost so much time that it was unanimously 
decided to sail all night, if the wind held 
at all. About midnight the Philosopher 
and the Loafer turned in. An hour or two 
after, they were startled from their child- 
like slumbers by harsh cries, and the flash 
of lights in their dazzled eyes, just in time 
to see a river-boat loom up alongside, not 
ten feet away, the rush and swirl of the 
water from its paddles failing to drown the 
irate tones of the Owner, who was tugging 
at one of the long sweeps. 

‘¢ Where the are you going? Why 





‘at the helm that way.” 
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don’t you show your proper lights, 
you?” 

‘**Go to ,” a voice growled in return, 
with which exchange of compliments we 
parted, the catamaran to continue its 
easy, gliding motion onward, the steamer 
pounding away down river into the dark- 
ness, with a fiery train of sparks issuing 
from its funnel. 

*¢ Pretty close call,” said the Philosopher, 
at length, rubbing his sleep-filled eyes. 

‘*¢ Rather,” said the Owner, panting with 
his exertions at the sweep. 

‘¢ The lubbers were only showing one 
light, and were keeping to this side of the 
river,” explained the Captain. 

‘¢‘They ought to be ‘had up’ for it, by 
Jove!” said the Loafer, as he rolled over 
and went to sleep again. 

For a time the others chatted in the de- 
licious coolness and stillness of the summer 
night, or rather morning. At last, the 
Philosopher and the Owner turned in; the 
Captain, some time later, finding the wind 
almost minus, and the current considerably 
plus, ran in near shore, dropped anchor, 
and was soon asleep. About sunrise the 
Philosopher began to stir, then he sat up, 
shook off his blankets, rubbed his eyes, and 
stared around. All was still aboard; the 
three recumbent figures around him were 
snoring in melodious chorus. He got up, 
looked over the side, hesitated, then threw 
a chip over, it floated off down stream. 

‘“¢We’re going, any way,” he said softly 
to himself. ‘* Poor old Cap. must have 
been pretty well played out to go to sleep 
Then he carefully 
picked his way over the sleeping forms, 
sat down and grasped the tiller. How long 
he sat thus the others could not conjecture, 
nor would the Philosopher himself ever 
divulge; but when the three rose, about 
half-past five or six, there he sat with the 
tiller in his hand, and a conscious-of-recti- 
tude sort of expression sticking out all over 
him. He looked at the Captain, and said 
in a meaning sort of way : — 

‘Pretty tired, weren’t you, Cap.? 
Thought the old thing ought to know how 
to steer herself by this time, didn’t you?” 

‘* Yes, kind of,” said the Captain, an- 
swering the first question. Then he added, 
‘* How is she doing now?” 

‘* Oh, just about the same,” replied the 
Philosopher. 

‘*So I should judge,” said the Captain, 
with a wink at-the Owner and the Loafer, 
who hardly understood the situation. Then 
he went forward and began quietly to pull 


















up the anchor. The Philosopher’s expressive 
countenance gradually increased in length, 
and his eyes in rotundity, till, at the appear- 
ance of the iron flukes, he exclaimed, faint- 
ly:— 

me Was that thing down all the time?” 

The Captain’s round, weather-beaten 
face puckered up in a peculiar manner, 
expressive of the hidden mirth that was 
shaking him as if by the collar. The 
Owner and the Loafer grasped their sides, 
sat down on the nearest locker, and smiled 
audibly. 

Another long, hot, breathless day, the 
stillness unbroken now even by the mow- 
ing-machines or the whetting of scythes, 
for it was Sunday. In the afternoon we 
went ashore at ** Upper” or ‘* Lower” 
Maugerville, I really forget which, as 
every collection of habitation at all, for 
miles along this part of the river, is in- 
variably called ‘‘ Upper ” or ‘+ Lower” — 
whatever you please, but Mavik is sug- 
gestive. Here we obtained a fresh supply 
of cream, and some very good water, —a 
rather scarce commodity thereabouts, as we 
were told. As our draft was very light 
we were enabled to sail across the ‘* shal- 
lows,” a broad sheet of water on the side 
of the island remote from Oromocto, as 
Euclid puts it, the main channel flowing 
past that classic village. By this short cut 
we gained considerably on two wood- 
boats and a schooner, which had been 
pressing us closely and which were com- 
pelled to follow the channel. At the 
upper end of the shallows we got a very 
fair breeze, which sent us well on our way. 
As we might now fairly expect to be at 
our destination by eight or nine o’clock 
that evening, we began to make a hitherto 
somewhat neglected toilet, and to get out 
our go-ashore togs; razors were produced 
and carefully stropped, and an enticing 
lather prepared in a tin cup, when — 
dread thought ! —there was no glass, and no 
one seemed willing to be left to the tender 
mercies of the others. The Philosopher 
tried the inside lid of his watch, but it was 
too small and gave a false reflection, 
whereupon he gashed himself in a sur- 
prising and horrid manner. 

The spasmodic and tantalizing breeze 
had fallen again, the water was like glass, 
the Loafer, who had been sitting with his 
elbows on his knees, softly rubbing his 
rough chin, and gazing disconsolately at 
the Philosopher’s gory countenance, sud- 
denly started. ‘I have it!” he said, ina 


tone of conviction ; then he went and leant 
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over the side of one of the boats, and gazed 
long and earnestly into the water, turning 
his head critically from time to time, and 
eyeing with evident satisfaction his own 
reflection. The Owner came and looked 
at him a moment, and said: ‘* Hello, 
Narcissus, aren’t you done with that 
glass?” 

The Loafer blushed through his sunburn, 
and said: ‘* Well, it’s a good idea, any- 
way.” 

Then we all shaved, using the kindly 
reflection of the stream to guide our erring 
hands aright. 

About three miles below Frederickton, 
the impatience of the Philosopher to get 
ashore and see some friends was so great 
that we landed him, as he desired, at a 
lumber-piled wharf. No sooner had he 
jumped ashore than the wind again blew 
up strong and steadily. We had discov- 
ered Jonah. 

We ran into Fredericton about half-past 
eight or nine, the elms upon the western 
bank showing clearly ex s¢/houette against 
the warm after-glow, forming a charming 
chiaro-scuro effect. 

The Ownerand the Loafer, having leftthe 
Captain in charge and to get up the tent, 
went ashore. They walked in silence past 
the stately cathedral, one of the finest speci- 
mens of church architecture in Canada; 
but, if its beauty had any effect upon the 
two, it was scarcely apparent in the 
Loafer’s first remark, which was, ‘I’m 
thirsty.” 

‘© So am I; but its a ‘ Scot Act’ town, 
so it’s no go,” replied the Owner, resign- 
edly. ; 

A drug-store’s gaudily lighted bottles, 
pleasant savor of perfumes and drugs, 
attracted the wanderers. A dapper clerk 
was chatting to two overdressed young 
men, who were sucking their cane-heads 
and looking very conscious of their unusual 
clothes. 

‘*Got any soda?” asked the Loafer, 
faintly. 

** Just out,” said the clerk, smiling com- 
passionately at their evident distress. 

A little further on a more sombre-look- 
ing establishment of the same class caused 
the two to bend their steps thitherward. 
A lean old party, evidently the proprietor, 
stood at the door. 

*¢ Got any soda?’’ queried the Loafer, 
once more. 

‘¢- Yes, but I don’t sell it on the Sab- 
bath,” said this old Pharisee, with an 
acidity of tone that showed that all the 
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milk of human kindness he ever possessed 
had gone sour on his hands long ago. 

* Well, give me a bottle of vaseline 
then,” said the Loafer, shortly, planking 
down a quarter. The unbending pillar of 
righteousness complied with alacrity, and 
the two continued their stroll. 

After wandering about the town forsome 
time they met the Philosopher and some 
others. About eleven o’clock all three 
returned to the wharf. It was a matter of 
no little difficulty to arouse the Captain, 
who had anchored the catamaran some 
distance from shore. Considerable un- 
seemly howling, and a few well directed 
stones, however, had the desired effect. 

The next day was a repetition of the 
three previous ones, only more so. The sun 
poured down its burning rays as if it would 
have scorched the already withered and 
wilted Loafer from the face of the earth. 
Some kindly and greatly trusting relatives 
having placed a horse and covered carriage 
at the Philosopher’s disposal, we combined 
the ** doing” of the New Brunswick capital 
with, to us, the more pleasing duty of 
leaving invitations on divers of the fair 
residents for a sailing-party that afternoon. 
Having examined, somewhat superficially 
it must be confessed, the unpretentious but 
handsome buildings of the provincial gov- 
ernment, we climbed —that is, the horse 
did—the long ascent to the buildings of 
the University of New Brunswick. We 
inspected, with a good deal of interest, that 
commodious, if not particularly classic 
pile, the Philosopher, who had once been 
a resident there, doing the honors. The 
view from the cupola was well worth the 
trouble of ascending to it; the drowsy 
little town at our feet slumbering among 
its elms; the river, a winding band of silver 
in the sunlight, losing itself in the dis- 
tance on either hand, formed a pleasing and 
not easily-forgotten picture. 

Having returned to town, and made 
some necessary purchases, of which a 
huge water-melon, a bargain of the Own- 
er’s, was not the least important, we re- 
turned on board to have lunch and prepare 
to receive our guests. About half past 
two they began to arrive, the cool cos- 
tumes and fresh complexions of the fem- 
inine portion of the party, forming a 
striking contrast to the dark-blue flannels 
and sunburnt faces of the voyagers. More 
kind friends of the Philosopher’s — what a 
lot he had, to be sure !— insisted upon bring- 
ing all manner of good things, whereby was 
furnished forth a most sumptuous repast 


a little later, upon an island about two 
milesabove the town. Premonitions of rain 
and a dance in town having hastened the 
return, our fair passengers left us about 
half-past eight, heartily wishing us doz 
voyage. We were in the midst of an ani- 
mated discussion as to whether we should 
sail at once, the wind, though light, being 
favorable, — an unhoped for blessing, — or 
remain until next morning. As the night 
looked very dirty, the Captain wished to 
remain. A fierce squall of wind and rain, 
however, put an end to the debate, the 
sails were furled and the tent put up ina 
straight away down-pour. Ugh! that was 
a miserable night! We slept in puddles. 
At five o’clock next morning we had the 
tent down and were rapidly getting up sail. 
The day was cool and cloudy, with a strong, 
steady wind from the north’ard. Nothing 
could have suited us better, and we rejoiced 
accordingly. Just as we were about to cast 
off, the Loafer said : — 

‘¢ Those were nice girls we had on 
board yesterday.” 

** That’s so,” heartily responded the 
others.” 

‘¢ This testimonial 1s a slight token of 
our esteem,” continued the Loafer, pinning 
a sheet from his note-book to the side of 
the boat-house to which we had been 
moored. 

‘¢ Read it,” said the Owner, ‘ before 
we indorse it.” The Loafer read : — 


TAFFY FOR THE F’TON GIRLS. 


Beauteous maids there are in plenty, 
In this sunny, inland town; 
Bred beside the silent river, 
Ever dropping seaward down; 
If to them were Paris sent, he 
Sure would gain but small renown, 
If he gave the palm to any, 
Where the “ fairest” is so many. 


‘¢Good enough; cast off!” said the 
Owner. In another minute we were 
bowling down the river, with a rattling 
breeze abaft and a cool day overhead. We 
could wish for nothing more. All the 
morning we scudded along, swashing past 
the reedy banks by which we had crept on 
our upward course. Half-past twelve or 
one saw us pass Oak Point and enter Long 
Reach. What a change from our former 
experience of it! Quite heavy seas, 
white-crested, rolled and tossed on every 
side, while the squalls from the hills 
on the north-western shore came sing- 
ing across the water. As the mast was 
buckling rather dangerously, we took 














off one jib. Still we thrashed through the 
water at a splendid rate. Soon we had run 
the whole reach; a little later saw us round 
the last point and run into the Kennebeca- 
sis. By three o’clock we were moored 
under the shadow of the lumber-laden 
wharf in the little, sun-lit cove from which 
we had started some five days before, 
having made the run of nearly eighty-five 
miles in ten hours,— not bad, when it had 
taken us two days and a half to do it the 
other way. At four o’clock we took a 
freight-train at the little way-station, and 
shortly afterwards were in St. John. Here 
the party separated with many expressions 
of satisfaction at the result of the trip, not 
without having registered certain vows to 
repeat it at some future day, the date of 
which was not then considered important, 


the Owner, the Philosopher, and the 
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Captain, with their divers effects, going up 
town to be welcomed to the bosoms of their 
respective families, the Loafer to sit down 
upon his traps and wait for the suburban 
train, which, at five o’clock, should take 
him a few miles into the country, and en- 
able him to be received in a similar man- 
ner. So, at least his fond fancy pictured it. 
In a short time the passengers began to 
arrive, the Loafer’s brother among cthers, 
who, when he espied that weather-beaten 
youth, merely ejaculated. 
‘*'You are a_ spectacle! 
matter with your face?” 
The Loafer smiled faintly, and murmured 
that he presumed it must be sunburnt; 
then he bought an evening paper, and hid 
himself in the smoking-car behind it and 
the dense tobacco fumes he presently 
evolved from his well-blacked brier-root. 


What’s the 


F. Almon Ritchie. 
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One of the first acts of our stern and 
virtuous ancestry, as they established them- 
selves on the bleak shores of Eastern 
Massachusetts, was, not to establish the 
common school, but Harvard College. 
With our present theory on the subject 
we should have expected the common 
school first, and then its growth into the 
higher grades, and then the university. 
But not so was the intelligent foresight of 
the heroes who planted the trees, the fruits 
of which we are now enjoying. A high 
standard must be established, and then its 
pervading influence would be felt clear 
through all grades of the community. 
And such we find it to have been ever 
since. The college has always ‘set the 
copy” for other institutions, and will con- 
tinue to do so as long as it keeps the pro- 
gressive thinkers employed in them, and 
they do not lose their heads or throw away 
the hard common-sense which the world 
clamors for now in its theology, culture, 
and bread and butter. The men are not 


all dead who remember that formerly the 
only thing thought of in college was pure 
scholarship, —a simple packing of the head 
with ideas, thoughts, maxims, and pre- 
cepts, with possibly the power to write 
and preach. And when this is not a funda- 
mental idea for college-educated men, then 





may the college perish. When the college 
is only useful to tear down whatever is 
established as truth, and give us no founda- 
tion but agnosticism and simple scientific 
demonstration; when it shuts out in the 
cold, faith, hope, and trust in God and 
humanity ; when we may have no ideals ; 
when we may no longer feel the power of 
imagination, mystery, and spiritual insight, 
then let us call ourselves thrown away to 
the dogs. But weare changed now. 
Scientific and mechanical discoveries and 
inventions, and the information gained by 
travelers, tell us that we want sound and 
solid brains to guide us, not only in the 
so-called professions, but in the ordinary 
business of life in common every-day affairs. 
Our good grandmothers could cook us 
most tempting food in the old six-by-ten 
feet fireplace. But now even the common 
house-servant must know how to manage 
apparatus which requires careful investiga- 
tion and study. It wants brains now to do 
more and more of the common work of life. 

It wants more brains now to go through 
college than it did half a century ago, and 
the demands of college upon the brain are 
much greater than with the few and simple 
studies then required. And asound brain 
requires a healthy body all through. The 
brain is not an ethereal substance nestling 
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in a man’s head as a bird perches on the 
top of a tree, but it is an integral, physical 
part of him, needing as much (perhaps 
more) care as those parts which we term 
the grosser ones. Six hours of close 
mental labor use up as much vital strength 
of a man as does a whole day’s work of 
manual labor. If the brain works it must 
be fed, must be protected in accordance 
with our physical laws as much as the 
bones, muscles, or skin. Nerve tissue is 
worn away by thought as surely as are 
muscle-cells disintregrated by hoeing corn 
or playing base-ball. And if the require- 
ments of college compel a student, when 
earning his degree, to make a heavy drain 
upon his brain and other vital powers, is it 
not the duty of the college, to a certain 
extent, to do for him in the maintenance of 
his whole being, bodily powers included, 
as much as it is the railroad or highway 
official’s to protect the citizen, by ordinary 
means, in his lawful travel from place to 
place? 

This is a question that our best educa- 
tional institutions ‘have considered and 
settled. A department of physical educa- 
tion as well equipped with men and appli- 
ances as are any departments of a college 
The 
its students 


is now a settled fact and necessity. 
college must know about 
physically as well as intellectually and 


morally. It must know the physical 
strength and weakness of its students as 
well as it should know whether they can 
pass the mental examinations for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. 

The college should follow after the 
military schools in educating the officers 
for the army, and say that only those men 
who are, physically, so well endowed that 
they will make strong and vigorous think- 
ers and leaders may have the advantage of 
its time and training. Colleges ought to 
say that they will train up no weak or 
one-sided men for our thinkers any more 
than the nation will intrust its army and 
defences to weak and incompetent men. 
The strongest man is he who is strongest 
in the three points,— moral, intellectual, 
and physical. 

Laboratories and gymnasiums are now 
the newer additions to our colleges. The 
laboratory to be guided by the practical and 
theoretical professor, able to teach, lecture, 
and show how to investigate; and the 
gymnasium to be directed by the doctor, 
who is acquainted with the powers of the 
body, the diseases incident to it, and the 
capabilities of sound normal health, so as 
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to preserve integrity and promote the effi- 
ciency of the whole man. 

The gymnasium, with its appliances for 
testing and learning the powers and pussi- 
bilities of the whole man and the means 
for the proper and xormal cultivation of 
the active tissues and functions, is the 
laboratory, where the doctor will find out 
and direct the student how and where to use 
his powers. The gymnasium should be the 
place where the college doctor shall, with 
instruments, tests, and apparatus, find out 
what the man is, and can probably do, in 
where are ample provisions for furnishing 
exercise and study. And it must be the 
place the student not only with means for 
exercise and recreation *‘ ad lzbztum,’” but 
where he will be compelled to take care of 
himself systematically and by the best 
rules of hygiene. The student should be 
supplied with apparatus and means for his 
development and growth which will not 
only please and attract, but which will 
compel symmetrical culture of the body ; 
which will not only give him a training 


of, say, the right hand, arm, or leg, but 


a harmonious training of both hands, arms, 
and legs. 

Apparatus should be furnished, so that, 
with proper attention, no part of the body 
will be neglected or allowed to become 
weak or undeveloped while the other 
parts are made strong or well developed. 
The skin and lungs must also be provided 
for in the modern gymnasium. The horse 
must be thoroughly groomed, and that 
more than once daily, if the master expects 
the best results from him. And the men 
who train for boxing or any occupation 
which compels the achievement of the 
most perfect health, must, by use of fric- 
tion, air, and water, and just the proper 
amount of clothing, be aided in acquiring 
the highest muscular possibilities. 

A college gymnasium must be a place 
where a man with but little clothing to 
restrict the movements of the muscles, or 
the necessary excretions of the skin, can 
find a suitable place for exercise. Hence, 
proper warmth is a great necessity for a 
health-building in the rugged New Eng- 
land winter months. It is forcing nature 
for the sckolar to work so hard for his 
exercise, and in such a temperature, that he 
is obliged to exercise violently, simply to 
keep warm or promote proper nerve sensi- 
bility. A naked skin in warm sunlight is 
probably the acme of the condition in which 
to get our best physical exercise. 

When the conditions, as above-mentioned, 
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are allowed to have their due weight and 
influence, then is the time to consider ath- 
letic sports in college. 

That these sports, or their equivalents, 
have come to stay is evident to any one 
who sees the trend of events in the field of 
our educational institutions. That they are 
perfect and without many objections is not 
claimed. And the serious question to be 
entertained is not whether the ordinary 
games and athletic sports, as commonly 
understood, when employed for simple 
home recreation, amusement, or exercise, 
are objectionable, but whether the inter- 
collegiate, the national, and the league 
games are pastimes and occupations which 
college students may be encouraged in, or 
_allowed to enjoy. 

Excess is the intensest evil of the modern 
civilized world. It is seen from the in- 
sane hospital to the humblest farm or 
workshop. And the high literary, moral, 
scientific, and religious culture of the 
college does not escape from this curse. 
When athletic sports can be so conducted 
that they are pure sources of amusement, 
recreation, and development to those who 
engage in them it is all right. When the 
desire to win a game is gratified within the 
laws of health and active exhilaration, pro- 


priety, decency, and morality, we all say 
God-speed. But when the determination 
is to win, and only to win by any or all 
decent or indecent means, then we are 
down in the prize-fight and the old Roman 


arena. But it is more than probable that 
these games may be maintained with 
credit, honor, pleasure, and profit. 

A college cannot be run as is a manufact- 
ory, where the proprietors must get all 
they can from the workmen. The college 
must be the place where the professor im- 
presses himself on the student more than 
the subjects he professes to teach. He is 
after the making of men who are to make 
the ideas. He must impart not only the 
principles he attempts to teach from the 
library and laboratory, but he must gzve 
himself to the student. A simple lecture, 
recitation, or exercise, daily dispensed as is 
a charitable act, is not the whole of the 
professor’s work. The student wants the 
professor himself, and that professor is 
only half what he should be if he be only 
a bookish man, and all he can do is to fire 
shots from the lecture-desk. 

A professor in a modern college must 
ally himself with the student in every pos- 
sible way. He should not only be familiar 
with his head, but with his heart and his 
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body also. Hence, he must not only share 
his mental discipline with him, but must 
be alive with him in his sports and recrea- 
tions. He may not merely try his mental 
fibre ; but should, by his sympathy and in- 
terest, show himself his friend and ally in 
the gymnasium and in all the permissible 
sports of college life. And this leads to 
the most important idea that the Faculty 
must be interested not only in the enjoy- 
ments and in looking on at the sports, but 
should help in planning for them, about 
them, and in executing them. 

The matter of athletic sports has begun 
with the students, and is now working its 
way upward, so that the government of the 
college will be compelled to recognize and 
admit them as a necessary part. The aid 
of the students in governing themselves, 
and hence the college, appears in the 
power of the alumni to elect trustees and 
overseers, and by the senate of Amherst 
students, and the proposed innovations at 
Harvard. In most of our colleges some 
of the undergraduates conduct a daily or 
weekly paper, and in this way seem to 
voice the whole sentiment of the college. 
And that they do it fairly and intentionally 
well is not to be doubted. So the athletic 
games are, for the most part, managed by 
the undergraduates, — generally the senior 
class,— with but little assistance from the 
older people, or from graduates outside, 
except in contributing money. Here 
seems to be the weak point of college ath- 
letics, that the control and arrangement are 
in the hands of young men, generally under 
twenty-one, who, at the most, have had but 
one year’s experience, and who have not 
been snubbed and mellowed by the hard 
knocks of years of trial. And here is 
where the danger of professionalism creeps 
in. The undergraduates, zealous for 
their college honor and good name, with 
the enthusiasm of young and vigorous. 
men, ‘‘ rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
They are willing to take the risks and 
assume responsibilities that men who 
have had their several trials in the field 
know better than to undertake. And the 
wary and cunning professional quietly 
steps in and tells them that for a little 
money he can show them ways and tricks 
which others know nothing about, and so 
they can surely win their game. With all 
respect to the good and valiant deeds ac- 
complished by college students, the sug- 
gestion of snags to be avoided can easily 
be made by some graduates who have had 
their mettle, wits, and patience tried by 
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the hard-won fields of their college-days. 
An athletic council of not only undergrad- 
uates, but of those of recent graduation, 
would prevent many slips and faults that 
have in previous years caused chagrin and 
defeat. 

As already stated college athletics have 
come to stay, perhaps improved and bet- 
tered a great deal, but are here to be a factor 
in college life. The dangers and excres- 
cences will ultimately be eliminated, but 
the quicker and more effectively if those 
who control the government aid and en- 
courage rather than ignore the whole 
subject. 

If there should be harmony in all the 
affairs of a well-ordered household, so be- 
tween the faculty and the students there 
should be the utmost familiarity and con- 
fidence in such a matter as the one which 
promotes soundness of body. And it is 
interesting to know that partly, by the desire 
of the students, athletic committees are ap- 
pointed in a few colleges, — composed 
of the faculty and students, — and that the 
faculty, not only by their position in au- 
thority, but by their interest in the character 
and development of the students, are 
rendering important aid to renovate and 
strenghten much of the present system. 
The laudable efforts of Dr. D. A. Sargent, 
of Harvard College, though like any great 
reform, they at first met with opposition, are 
beginning to show their good effects. The 
government of college does and ought to 
know dangers and perils which would be 
very sure to escape younger and more 
ardent worshipers at the shrine of Her- 
cules. And the college which is true to 
the valuable lives and characters entrusted 
to it should with firmness insist on what, 
in its judgment, must be done to get the 
best results from athletic sports. The stu- 
dents, with sharper powers of observation 
and more acute intuitions, cannot fail to 
bring to the whole subject most valuable 
assistance. 

College athletics demand that faculty 
and students should control, direct, and 
maintain them as matters of common in- 
terest. 

The students should keep things lively, 
and watch closely for improvements and 
criticisms, while the older and wiser heads 
should see that no harm, physical or moral, 
can come in with the great temptations to 
extravagance, excess, and physical or 
moral injury. 

The well-equipped and apportioned 
gymnasium is a stme gua mon of the 


perfected system of athletic sports. For, 
while the athletic sports give a certain 
kind of recreation, exercise, and develop- 
ment, yet the systematic, regular, and long- 
practiced training with the apparatus in 
the well-protected building, is essential to 
prepare for the severe tests which come on 
the ball-field, in the boat, and on the 
running-track, to the very few who may be 
selected for these great trials of strength, 
courage, and self reliance. 

When the trustees of Amherst College 
in 1859 established a Department of Phys- 
ical Education and Hygiene, of which 
good Dr. Stearns was the real father, one 
of the first things done was to adopt a 
system which would secure some of the 
vital statistics of the students. It seemed 
necessary, in looking after their health, that 
the whole man should be cared for, physi- 
cal and mental, and that he should be 
able to secure for and from himself the 
utmost good attainable, and to this end 
that there should be some idea of a stand- 
ard upon which to work. This led to the 
adoption of a simple method of physi- 
cal examinations, with official record, of 
the students when entering and while con- 
nected with the college. It seemed im- 
portant to know from some observed basis 
what a young man might expect to meas- 
ure, weigh, see, breathe, and otherwise test 
himself by. To obtain this end, more than 
2.700 Amherst students have been meas- 
ured, and by repeating the examinations at 
proper intervals, results have been practi- 
cally obtained from over 8,000 college stu- 
dents. 

The items secured the first year were 
those of age, weight, height, chest and 
arm’s girth, a simple test of muscular 
strength. All the college was examined 
twice during that year. The second year 
the lung-test was introduced, and from 
time to time other items have been adopted, 
so that now fifty-five of the gross measures 
and conditions of the body are secured, 
and a record of seventeen matters, pertain- 
ing to heredity, family history, and disease, 
a stethoscopic examination of the heart and 
lungs, and a test of the eyes in reference 
to vision, near or far sight, and color- 
blindness. 

For several years the results were 
mainly directed to finding the averages of 
each of the four classes, and also the aver- 
age of all colleges as grouped by age. 
These, for twenty years, with the average 
age of twenty-one years and one month, 
gave the following table :— 
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Measures of 2,106 different students of Amherst College, showing the averages of each class for twenty 
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years, in Age, Weight, Height, Chest Girth, Arm Girth, Forearm Girth, Lung Capacity, Body Lift, Finger 


Reach, Chest Expansion, and the Comparative Right and Left Hand Strength. 
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But these averages gave only an imper- 
fect standard, as the ages varied from sixteen 
to thirty-four, and the mere fact of age is 
only partly determinative since there may 
be so much variation from heredity, acci- 
dents, sickness, and other causes. So that 
for a student to be assured what he might 
expect to find himself to be when in a 
normal condition, we must adopt another 
standard, which is that of bodily height. 

Working from this idea, and guided by 
the records of the measurements in this 
department, a series of tables of forty 
items has been constructed with a standard 
of measures for each different centimeter 
of body height, beginning with 1.53m. (5 
feet 1 inch), and including 1.83m. (6 
feet), 26 in all. 

By this it is meant that 26 different 
charts or tablets have been printed, with 
40 items of physical measurements and 
tests averaged to each of the centimetric 


heights just indicated. And when a stu- 
dent passes through his entrance examina- 
tion in the Physical Education Depart- 
ment, the results are not only made on the 
official books but at the same time are 
written out in a parallel column to the 
printed items of his own height in a tablet, 
and given to him for present and prospective 
comparisons. By this he may know how 
near he is to the student standard to-day, 
and then from time to time he can learn 
from it whether he makes a proper physical 
progress. On the same blank are head- 
ings and names of apparatus, so arranged 
that one of the examining physicians may 
prescribe certain courses of exercise, mat- 
ters to be avoided, and kinds of apparatus 
to be used with benefit to the health and 
development of the student designated on 
the tablet. 


Edward Hitchcock. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETIC SPORTS AT YALE. 


THERE are other educational influences 
than those of the class-room. In‘ fact, 
some of the strongest forces which make 
and unmake men at college proceed from 
sources outside of the prescribed curriculum. 
Yet theorists who solve on paper the prob- 
lem of education do not often deign to 
notice these important factors in its solution. 
Even when forced by emergencies in col- 
lege government to give some thought to 
them, many instructors treat them as trifles 


unbecoming the serious consideration of 
busy men, or as nuisances, to be put out of 
the way at any cost. 

Athletics as they are now carried on at 
the larger colleges furnish some of these 
educational influences. These influences 
mold very largely the physical education of 
the students, and enter closely into the 
growth of character. They do not act on 
a few men only, but they are felt by the 
whole body of students. 
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One of the fallacies of education is that 
the only part of a man worth educating is 
the brain. Now the brain is only one 
organ of the body. To give all the forces 
of the body to the development of that one 
organ is, in the end, to weaken both body 
and brain. This is just the curse that is 
falling upon thousands of young people all 
over the land. In large educational insti- 
tutions the pressure on the best minds of 
every class makes them do more brain- 
work than they ought to do. The mis- 
chief resulting is so slow in appearing 
that the sufferers from it are not aware 
of it till too late. The consequence is 
that some of the best scholars are en- 
tirely broken down, and others are unfitted 
for any hard work for some time after 
leaving college. This is from neglect 
of physical education. Still more would 
break down if it were not for the existence 
of the athletic organizations. Thus the 
athletes are to the rest of the college stand- 
ards of physical excellence and reminders 
of physical duties. 

Another reminder of the duty of exer- 
cise is the gymnasium. Twenty-five years 
ago Yale College built a new gymnasium, 
at a cost of little over $10,000. At that 
time it was supposed to be, and probably 
was, the best gyranasium in the country. 
Subsequently, water was introduced, and 
bath-rooms were made, raising the total 
cost of the building to something like 
$12,000. Counting the value of the land 
on which the building stands the college 
is the possessor of a gymnasium worth not 
far from $20,000. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the present building fails to ac- 
commodate all those who would like to 
avail themselves of its advantages. Com- 
pared with modern buildings of the same 
kind, such as the Harvard and Amherst 
gymnasiums, it is behind the times. In- 
deed, it would not be using too strong 
language to say that Yale College is suffer- 
ing from the need of a good, well-appointed 
gymnasium. 

The year following the erection of the 
building an instructor of gymnastics was 
appointed. Every year since that time 
instruction has been given in some form of 
exercise. About ten years ago certain 
exercises with clubs and dumb-bells were 
required of the Freshman class of the 
Academical department. This require- 
ment, with modifications, has been insisted 
on up to the present time. 

Of late years, the practice has been in- 
troduced of taking measurements of each 
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member of the entering class. These 
measurements are made by the instructor 
of gymnastics. They are kept on record, 
with a few life statistics of each man, such 
as congenital weaknesses and inherited or 
acquired tendencies. Hints are given to 
each man as to exercises appropriate to his 
case, if his case is peculiar, and sometimes 
advice as to proper regimen. Lectures on 
hygiene are also delivered to the class by a 
competent physician. 

These various arrangements of the col- 
lege, looking to the physical well-being of 
the students, have not been without good 
effects on the general health of the com- 
munity. They have had their share, too, 
in encouraging systematic exercise. 

But the main encouragement to exercise 
is in the student-system of athletics. That 
system supplies a motive and furnishes a 
definite object of effort. To secure the 
honor of a place in one of the university 
organizations, or even to obtain an honor- 
able position in one of the class organiza- 
tions, each man has to go through a long 
course of faithful training, both in the 
gymnasium and in the open air. At the 
time of writing, some 200 men are work- 
ing daily in the gymnasium as candidates 
for some crew or nine, or in preparation 
for the contests of the Yale Athletic Asso- 
ciation. A very small proportion of these 
would be at work, if it were not for the 
stimulus of the sports. Competition is just 
as much the life of physical exercise as it is 
the life of trade. Strength comes from the 
struggle to overcome. 

The right province of a gymnasium is, 
first, to furnish to the physically weak or 
ill-formed means of gaining strength, and 
correcting uneven muscular developments, 
under good advice and instruction; and, 
second, to supply to the man who is gener- 
ally sound a place to exercise when it is 
impossible for him to take it out of doors. 
For any other purpose it becomes a place 
of deadening ‘“‘ grind.” There is no recrea- 
tion in it. The out-door work is far supe- 
rior to the in-door work, both as respects 
the health and the education of a man, in 
body, mind, and character. There is a 
great deal of nonsense said and written 
about athletic sports making men’s bodies 
one-sided, that is, developing one set of 
muscles to the neglect of others. It is true 
that some of the athletes do develop some 
muscles more than others, but it is not true 
that a@lZ athletes develop in this way. 
Neither does it follow that, if the students 
ceased to engage in these same sports, they 
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would go into the gymnasium, or take up 
some form of exercise under which they 
would develop themselves symmetricall,. 
There are ten chances to one against their 
taking any exercise at all. 

The athletes afford to the college not 
only examples of physical excellence, but 
they exercise an influence which has in it 
a certain moral effect. ‘To go regularly to 
training day after day, and to hold them- 
selves to their work by force of will, under 
the idea that they are working not for 
themselves merely, but for the good of 
the organization to which they belong, and 
for the honor of the whole college, empha- 
sizes one important principle of duty, viz. : 
the subordination of the individual self to 
the general welfare. It is not success 
alone which endears a crew, team, or 
nine to their college mates. The enthu- 
siasm of students could not be stirred by 
that alone. They reserve their warmest 
praise and their heartiest cheers for the 
men who have earned success by self-sacri- 
ficing, persevering, and faithful work. 

Young men are social in their instincts 
and not altogether intellectual in their 
tastes. They are thrown much together, 


especially in colleges where the dormitory 


system exists. Out of study hours it is too 
much to expect of them — of the majority 
of them, at least —that they should find 
their chief pleasure in talking of their 
studies. They naturally choose subjects 
of conversation foreign to what occupies 
their hard-working time. They are tired, 
and seek relaxation. What healthier topic 
can they fix upon than the manly contests 
in which they or their friends engage? 
Thus the system of athletics helps to cul- 
tivate a sense of fellowship among the 
students, — not fellowship in mischief, but 
fellowship in pluck and manliness, in gen- 
erous admiration of their mates and even 
of their rivals who possess these qualities. 

Young men are not only very social, 
they are full of active animal life. This 
life must find an outlet. It does find a le- 
gitimate outlet in athletic sports. The 
college which has a good system of athletic 
sports is more orderly than the col- 
lege which has no such system. From an 
examination of the records of the Academ- 
ical department of Yale College for the 
twenty college years 1862-63 to 1881-82, 
the period which saw the growth of the 
present system of boating, and the rise of 
base-ball and foot-ball, it was found that for 
the first decade the cases of severe disci- 
pline, requiring expulsion, dismissal, or 
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suspension, averaged a little over three and 
ahalf per cent. of the membership, while 
for the last decade, the average was less 
than three per cent. The change in the 
amount of disorder between the classes was 
more remarkable. For the first decade, 
for this kind of disturbance, the average 
number of cases per year requiring severe 
discipline was six and eight-tenths; for 
the last decade, three and four-tenths.! 

There is in every large college a body 
of men, many of whom may be at bottom 
very good fellows, but who, as a class, are 
not the best representatives of youthful 
manhood. These are the dudes, for whom 
athletic sports are too hard or too ‘ brutal.” 
They are an increasing class in the col- 
leges which draw their membership largely 
from the cities. Where this class is most 
numerous, athletics flourish least. The best 
antidote to the dudish spirit is to be found 
in athletics. It will be an evil day for any 
college when this effeminate class is large 
enough or influential enough to call for or 
support measures which are designed to 
strike from the list of college sports a game 
like foot-ball. It isa rough game, but it re- 
quires, in a successful player, the fearless- 
ness, coolness, and quick thinking which 
make it, beyond all others, a manly game. 

Among the good results of athletics 
ought to be mentioned the opportunities 
for business training, management of men, 
and the exercise of the various functions 
of government afforded the students by 
their athletic clubs, with their offices, 
constitutions, and laws. 

One outcome of athletics has been very 
good in its results to Yale College. This 
is a better understanding between students 
and instructors than has ever before pre- 
vailed. It has come from a candid inves- 
tigation of the subject on the part of the 
officers, resulting in the conclusion that 
the students can be trusted to manage their 
own affairs. The faculty only require 
that the students should meet promptly the 
requirements of the college and keep good 
order. Any thing harmless in itself, the 
students are free to do without foolish re- 
strictions. The young men appreciate 
their liberty, and recognize their responsi- 
bilities. They respect the authorities for 
consistently maintaining their position in 
spite of the clamor and misrepresentation 
to which their policy of non-interference 
has subjected them. 

Many of the evils charged to athletics 
do not exist at Yale College, certainly not 

1Popular Science Monthly, March, 1884. 
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to the extent to which they seem to grow 
at other institutions. One evil, however, 
is so persistently charged against the sys- 
tem, even as it exists at Yale, that it may 
be worth while to notice, in a few words, 
the evil of ‘‘ professionalism.” It has been 
shown’ that professionals have very little 
employment at Yale, while at Harvard 
‘¢a professional trainer in track athletics” * 
is employed, and ‘a professional boxing- 
master is allowed to give lessons at the 
gymnasium.”* But the point of attack 
is changed, and complaint is now made 
of a ‘* professional spirit.” This spirit is 
supposed to be a determination to win, by 
fair means if possible, but to win in any 
event, by evasion of the rules of the game, 
if necessary, and by confusing the referee 
and opposing players. The peculiarity of 
this charge is, that it is not shown to be 
true of the professionals, but yet bears a 
‘¢ professional ” name. 

It must be admitted that students are hu- 
man, and that in their games they have 
sometimes taken advantage of doubtful 
rules, used objectionable methods, and ap- 
pealed to technicalities to avoid defeat. 
But have they done any worse than other 
men? Is not the same course pursued both 
in business and law? Should all business, 
therefore, be destroyed, and all practice of 
law abolished? When the attention of col- 
legians has been called to the tendencies of 
certain practices in their sports, they have 
been prompt to devise remedies. This is 
one of the very educational features of ath- 
letics. In the games, the young men dis- 
play themselves just as they act in college. 
Their defective morality comes in contact 
with a higher standard. The student is 
thus forced to form his standard anew. If 
let alone he will solve the problem, and be- 
come a wiser and a better man in the pro- 
cess. 

The dissipation in which Dr. Sargent 
asserts that the athletes indulge, on the ces- 
sation of their training, must prevail more 
widely at Harvard than it does at Yale, to 

1 Popular Science Monthly, March, 1884. 


2 Harvard Advocate, Dec. 12, 1884. 
8 The Daily Crimson, Dec. 9, 1884. 
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justify his statements. If, however, his 
statements were true for all colleges they 
would form an additional argument for 
continuing athletic sports with their at- 
tendant training. They never could be 
used as an argument for putting a stop to 
the sports. 

At Yale College, and presumably at all 
the Eastern colleges, this is the situation. 
In athletics we find a system of physical 
exercise, amounting to a physical educa- 
tion. In this system the students are ear- 
nestly interested. It is a system of their 
own creation. It is under their direction 
and control. It supplies incentives and 
motives to exercise of stronger force than 
any incentives and motives which parents 
or instructors can furnish. Why is it not 
best to deal wisely with the system? As 
long as it does not interfere with a proper 
attention to the required work of the col- 
lege why not use it as a means to an 
end? Let the sports remain, with their 
contests, championships, and prizes, to 
stimulate the students to exercise. Let 
there be attractive gymnasiums, with com- 
petent instructors to direct them. Let 
these instructors be able to show their 
pupils wherein the exercise of the sports is 
defective exercise. Let them devise a 
training for the athletes which will help 
them in their contests and at the same 
time supplement the special training for 
these contests. If these measures were 
adopted, and were pursued by men who had 
discretion and knowledge, and who showed 
that they had in view the bests interests of 
the young men, they would meet with the 
approval and hearty codperation of the 
students. They would also result in im- 
proved athletics, better patronized gymna- 
siums, and a finer physique for all colleges. 
This isa possible scheme. The students 
generally welcome intelligent, unselfish 
advice, but are jealous of unwise interfer- 
ence. They will have nothing to do with 
sports controlled and engineered by the best- 
intentioned men, whether graduates or in- 
structors, if these men be either ignorant 
of the matter in hand or out of sympathy 
with student ambition and college feeling. 


E. L. Richards. 





THE EMERALD SET. 


By Gustavo ADoLFo B&écquER. Translated from the Spanish by Mrs. J. F, MAcHapDo. 


WE were standing on St. Jerome street, 
in front of the house of Duran, and I 
chanced to be reading the title of a book 
by Mery. The strange title attracted my 
attention, and I remarked it to a friend who 
accompanied me. He, leaning lightly on 
my arm, exclaimed : ** The day is beautiful ; 
it could not be more so; let us walk round 
the Castilian fountain, and, as we go, I will 
tell you a story of which I am the hero.” 
I had enough to do, but I am always ready 
for a pretext to do nothing; so I accepted 
his offer, and my friend began his story : — 

‘¢Some time ago I started out for a 
walk, having no especial object in view, 
and after looking at all the pictures in 
several galleries, I stood before Saboyanos’, 
selecting the various bronzes with which I 
would fill my house, if I had one. After 


examining all the ornaments behind the 
illuminated windows, I stopped a moment 
at Samper’s, the jeweler’s. 


‘*T do not know how long I stood pre- 
senting gems, in imagination, to all the 
handsome women of my acquaintance, — 
to this one a diamond cross, to that one a 
pearl necklace, to others charms of ame- 
thyst and gold. As I was deliberating 
who could be matchless enough to deserve 
a magnificent emerald set, superb enough 
to be noticed even among the surrounding 
jewels, which were almost priceless, I was 
roused by a sweet voice exclaiming, at my 
side, ‘ What beautiful emeralds! ’ 

_*¢T turned my face to seek the source of 
the woman’s voice, for it could never be- 
long to a man, and found that it indeed 
proceeded from a lady of exquisite loveli- 
ness. I saw her but a moment, yet I re- 
ceived a most profound impression of her 
beauty. Her carriage was at the door. 
She was accompanied by a woman too 
young to be her mother, and too old to be 
her friend. When they had entered the 
carriage and driven away, I stood dazed, 
watching them out of sight like one be- 
wildered. 

‘¢*¢What beautiful emeralds!’ she had 
exclaimed. They were, indeed, beautiful. 
That necklace clasping a neck of alabaster 
would look like a wreath of early almond- 
leaves sprinkled with dew ; that brooch on 
her bosom, like a lotus flower undulating 


°“*What beautiful emeralds!’ 


gently on a wave crowned with foam. 
Does _ she 
wish for them? And, if she does, will she 
be able to have them? She must be 
wealthy and of high station. She has an 
elegant carriage. On its door I think I 
saw her arms engraved. There must be 
some mystery about this woman! These 
were the thoughts that flashed successively 
through my mind, absorbing me complete- 
ly, even after I ceased to hear the rumbling 
of the receding carriage. 

‘¢ And my surmises were too true. There 
was a mystery in this life, so apparently 
enviable. I shall not tell how I knew, but 
I penetrated the secret. 

‘¢ She had been married in early youth 
to a libertine, who, after wasting his own 
fortune, had sought a wealthy wife, so as 
to have another to squander. A model 
wife and mother, she sacrificed her simplest 
desires in order to save a small patrimony 
for her daughter and still maintain her po- 
sition in society for the sake of that daugh- 
ter. 

‘¢ They talk of great sacrifices made by 
women. QOn account of their peculiar 
organization, there is none to be compared 
with the sacrifice of an ardent desire which 
involves their vanity. 

‘¢ From the time I discovered the sorrow 
of her life, my aspirations were all reduced 
to one object: to make the emeralds my 
own, and to send them to her in such a 
way as to make a refusal of them im- 
possible. 

‘¢ Among the many difficulties which I 
encountered in realizing my desire, the 
want of money was not the smallest ; for of 
that I had absolutely none. Still I did not 
despair. 

‘¢* How shall I get money?’ I said to 
myself. I remembered the Arabian Nights, 
and the magic words at whose echo the 
earth opened and yielded its treasures. I 
remembered the wand which had only to 
touch the rocks in order to make them 
gush forth in streams of rubies and pearls ; 
but, not knowing.the geography of these 
marvels, I decided to write a book for pub- 
lication. 

‘¢It is easier to get money from a rock 
than from a publisher, — either is a mira- 
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cle, — yet I accomplished it. I wrote quite 
an original book which no one liked and 
only one could understand. I entitled it 
‘The Emerald Set,’ and signed it merely 
with my initials. As I am not a Victor 
Hugo, it is unnecessary to remark that I 
did not realize as much for my production 
as the author of ‘Our Lady of Paris;’ 
but, for all that, I had made a _ begin- 
ning. 

‘¢ The set in question was worth fifteen 
thousand pesos, and I had only three 
thousand reals toward its purchase. I 
needed, therefore to play. I did so, and with 
such success that I gained all I needed in 
a single night. Speaking of gambling, I 
have observed one thing, of which I am 
more convinced every day: if one plays 
with the positive assurance that he will 
win, he inevitably does win. 

‘‘ Tf you mean to test your fortune, you 
must not come to the green cover with 
doubt or vacilation. For my part I should 
have been as much surprised to lose, as if 
a respectable house refused to cash a check 
from Rothschild. 

‘* The next day I went to Samper’s. Do 
you imagine that when I threw down the 


roll of bills which represented to me so 
much possible pleasure, — the society of 
women, a voyage to Italy, champagne and 
cigars,— do you imagine I hesitated? Not 


for a moment, believe me. I threw them 
down with the same tranquility — nay 
satisfaction — with which Buckingham 
broke a string of pearls to strew the carpet 
to the palace of his beloved. 

‘“*T bought the gems and carried them 
home. You can imagine nothing more 
peerless in the way of jewels. I do not 
wonder that women sigh, sometimes, 
when they see these beautiful temptations 
in the stores. I do not wonder that Mephis- 
topheles chose a necklace of precious 
stones as the thing most likely to allure 
Marguerite. Even I, a man, found my- 
self wishing I were a grand Eastern mon- 
arch, so as to have crowned my brows 
with those leaves of emerald and diamond 
flowers. 

‘‘Never did gnome, after searching 
through the immense treasures in the 
bowels of the earth, find a larger, rarer, 
and more limpid emerald with which to 
buy a kiss from his sweetheart, than the 
one which confined a string of rubies to 
the center of the diadem. 

*¢ Owner at last of the treasure, I began to 
conjecture how I should send it to her for 
whom I had coveted its possession. After 
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many days, thanks to the surplus money 
which remained from the purchase, one of 
her maids promised to place it secretly 
among the jewels of her mistress. Then, 
in order to make sure that the donor of the 
gift should not be discovered, I bribed the 
maid to leave for Barcelona, which she 
did. Fancy the surprise of the lady when 
she examined her jewels, fearing to find 
something missing, — you can imagine her 
surprise at discovering the matchless eme- 
ralds. Who could have divined her 
thoughts? Who could have known that 
even yet she remembered the gems now 
and again with a sigh? 

‘¢ Time passed, and I knew that she kept 
my gift; also that she had made every 
effort to learn its source. Still I had never 
seen her adorned with it. Does she dis- 
dain my offering? I asked myself. Ah! 
if she knew what it cost me. If she knew 
that the lover who sold his coat in winter 
to buy his lady flowers, alone surpassed 
me in devotion. Perhaps she thinks it 
comes from some grand personage, who 
will some day present himself, and, if ad- 
mitted, claim a reward. How she de- 
ceives herself! 

‘¢ One night there was a ball. I stationed 
myself at the entrance of the palace, incon- 
spicuous among the crowd, and watched 
for her carriage. At last it drew up; the 
footman opened the door, and she appeared, 
radiant and beautiful. A murmur of ad- 
miration rose from the throng which pressed 
forward to see her. The women regarded 
her with envy; the men with adoration. 
An involuntary cry escaped me; she wore 
my emeralds! 

‘¢ That night I went to bed without my 
supper, —I don’t remember if from lack 
of money or appetite. At all events I 
was happy. In my dreams I heard the 
music at the ball, I saw her pass before me, 
reflecting myriad rays of light and a thou- 
sand colors. I even dreamed that I danced 
with her. 

‘¢ The story of her finding the emeralds 
in her cabinet had been rumored abroad 
and discussed freely by the elegant ladies 
in her circle. After seeing her wear them 
there was no room for doubt, and com- 
ments were made by those who always com- 
ment. Her reputation was without blem- 
ish. Though abandoned by her husband, 
calumny could not touch one whose virtues 
were so widely known. Notwithstanding, 
a little cloud seemed to rise. 

‘One day I was with several young 
men who were discussing the famous 
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emeralds, when one, coarser than the 
others, said, ‘It is useless to deny it; 
these gems were obtained as such presents 
usually are. The times are past when in- 
visible genii place marvels under the pil- 
lows of the fair. Any one who makes a 
gift of that value expects recompense. 
Who knows if this one had his first?’ 

‘¢ These words irritated me beyond ex- 
pression, especially as all who heard them 
evidently inclined to the same opinion. I 
remained outwardly calm, however; for 
what right had I to come out in her de- 
fence? But fifteen minutes had passed 
when I welcomed an opportunity to con- 
tradict the man who had dared speak 
slightingly of my heroine. I do not even 
remember why I contradicted him, but I 
did it with such asperity, not to say rude- 
ness, that, from one thing to another, the 
matter ended in a challenge. 

‘¢ That was just what I wanted. We 
fought. I don’t know whether fortune 
favored me or not, but, asI fired, I saw 
my antagonist totter, and then fall. An 
instant later, I felt a sudden rushing in my 
ears, and all grew dark. I also was 


wounded, and seriously. They carried me 
to my poor dwelling in a state of high 


fever. Here I remained, I know not how 
long, calling upon some one, I know not 
whom, but on her without doubt. 

‘¢T should have been willing to suffer in 
silence all my life, if on the borders of the 
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grave I could have only one look of grati- 
tude ; but to die without leaving her even a 
message! These feverish thoughts were 
tormenting me one sleepless night, when I 
saw the curtains of my alcove drawn apart, 
and through the opening I saw a woman. 
I thought I was dreaming, but no! She 
came to my bedside, —to the poor and com- 
fortless bed where I lay convulsed with 
pain ; and lifting the veil that covered her 
face, she let fall the tears from her long, 
dark lashes. It wasshe! I raised myself 
with astonished eyes, and — just then I 
found myself before the house of Duran.” 

‘* How!’”’ I exclaimed, interrupting my 
friend, as I noticed his utter change of voice 
and manner, ‘‘ but were you not seriously 
wounded, in bed?” 

‘¢In bed? Ah, what nonsense! I had 
forgotten to say that all this was what I 
was imagining as I came from the house of 
Samper, — where I indeed saw the emeralds 
and heard the exclamation of a beautiful 
woman, — until I reached St. Jerome street. 
Here a knock on my elbow roused me from 
my fit of abstraction in front of Duran’s, 
where I saw a book of Mery’s, with this 
title: ‘ Histoire de ce qui n’est pas arrivé, 
Do you understand now?” 

On hearing this climax I could not re- 
strain a laugh. I do not know the plot of 
Mery’s book, but I am sure that with this 
title one might write many stories, all 
equally good and equally suited to the title. 
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Even in his most graceful movements 
there is something of gross materiality 
about the deer, from which his bright 
cousin of the plains is entirely free. 
Whether, in clear outline against the sky, 
he stands on a distant swell watching you, 
or, like a stilted ghost, looms afar through 
the mirage of the heated plain, or, far out 
of shot, circles around you with legs filmy 
with speed, the antelope 1s all sfcrztuedle, 
and seems like a being from another 
sphere, born only to vanquish space. The 
deer loves the crowded woods and cramped- 
up hills; but the antelope is happy only 
on the boundless open. When troubles 
arise the deer steers for the haven of brush ; 
but the antelope steers for the open sea of 


the, plain. To the antelope the deer’s 
swiftest pace is only play, and a run that 
may be death to a fat deer is only a pleas- 
ure-stroll for this gay rover. 

Upon the highlands of New Mexico the 
antelope is still abundant enough for those 
who hunt only for amusement and relaxa- 
tion from business or care, while the 
climate and scenery combine to make a 
day in the saddle a delight, even if nogame 
be seen. 

The Raton Mountains, that form the 
barrier between New Mexico and Colorado, 
are between 8,000 and g,ooo feet high. 
On the eastern side of the pass through 
which the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé Railroad winds, these mountains form a 
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long narrow table-land from 2,000 to 3,000 
feet or more above the plains on either 
side. This table-land, with occasional 
short breaks or cafions penetrating its 
sides, runs for miles to the east until it 
gradually falls away into the Indian Terri- 
tory and Texas. Nearly all of this, as well 
as the slopes and plains below, the grama 
and buffalo grass cover with heavy growth 
making one of the finest of stock ranges. 
Along this ridge we can drive for miles 
with a wagon, looking down from either 
side upon a land whose immensity the 
marvelous clearness of the air makes even 
more impressive than that of the ocean. 
Even on the horizon’s utmost verge all 
objects which distance allows to be seen 
at all stand forth clear and distinct. The 
pines that miles away fringe the mountain’s 
crest, seem nodding almost upon us, and 
every cliff and crag along the summit 
seems to jut out and overhang its base. 
Distance is annihilated; the far and the 
near both seem to stare upon us face to 
face ; and we accomplish at a glance what 
in many lands requires days of travel. 
From the top of this table-land rise low 
hills, smooth and rolling, and looking more 
like knolls upon a prairie than the summits 
And there are 


of a lofty mountain range. 
few better ways of hunting antelope than 
to sit upon one of these and with a good 
glass examine the surrounding country ; 
for even upon such open ground as this 
antelope are by no means so easy to see as 
one might suppose, and distant ground 


can never be too closely inspected. In the 
vastness of the country these hills look 
much smaller than they really are; and 
when the top is reached we are so sur- 
prised at the view that the game may be 
quite forgotten. On the northern side, 
nearly 3,000 feet below, lie the plains of 
Southern Colorado, golden with ripening 
grass and shimmering in the sunlight that 
dances over their gently undulating sur- 
faces in alternate ripples of light and shade. 
Vvestward the eye roams over miles of 
table-land, becoming rapidly more broken 
and brushy with juniper and scrubby pine, 
with peaks rising higher and more abundant 
until they merge in the heaving blue sides 
and white tops of the snowy range. On 
the south, 2,000 feet below, spreads a 
mighty sweep of plain, from which rise 
numerous small mountains and table-lands. 
Some of the latter look like mountains 
planed off a few yards above their bases, 
and covered with a rich soil and sod, 
nearly as level as a floor. Others resemble 
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mountains that have sunk by their own 
weight until the base has spread out into 
a long and wavy plain, swiftly rising until 
it terminates in the little pine-fringed 
bluff that once formed the mountain’s sum- 
mit. There a mountain rolls swiftly aloft, 
with pine-clad sides, and dark-green 
gulches, and there another rises in long 
undulations of yellow plain, as if doubtful 
whether it were table-land or mountain. 
Far away you can see the distant ‘* round 
up,” where the herdsmen are riding about 
outside of the densely massed herd. And 
everywhere, on plain and slope and moun- 
tain-side, by cliff and scar, and in the 
shady cafion, where the willow and locust 
nod to each other across some sparkling 
brook wherein the trout yet flashes undis- 
turbed by the angler, as far as the eye can 
reach the land is dotted with cattle. 

Yet while we are gazing afar off, 
we are overlooking some nebulous spots 
scarcely a mile away, that brighten and 
fade, brighten and fade, in a swale between 
two broad swells. Now some whiten and 
then grow darker, then others whiten for 
a moment and then shade off into the 
general color of the landscape. Though 
mere pin-points upon such a landscape it 
is plain that they are things of life, and 
equally plain that they are not cattle. 

The first thing to do is to retreat out of 
their sight, for though antelopes are little 
hunted here, and are quite tame, yet you 
never can tell when you can trust yourself 
anywhere within an antelope’s circle of 
vision. Their great eyes, bulging like old- 
fashioned watch crystals, can take in half 
the horizon at once, and to detect an object 
at rest are far keener than the eyes of a 
deer. 

We must make over a mile of detour to 
get behind a rise of ground on the leeward 
side of them. We reach the rise at last; 
and if there ever were need of caution in 
hunting it is now. Now is the critical 
point where many a good shot is lost by a 
little carelessness in marking the place the 
game was seen, or by a little too much 
haste in concluding, when you peep over 
the ridge and fail to see it at once, that it is 
either gone or that you were mistaken in 
its location. It is extremely probable that 
they have moved a little while we have been 
making the detour. It is equally probable 
that they have not moved much, because 
they were feeding when we saw them and 
there has been nothing since then to 
disturb them. Cautiously we come up 
the slope on the back side of the ridge 
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that conceals us, and inch by inch we 
raise our heads over the crest and 
peer over into the swale where last we 
saw them. There is the grama grass 
ripening into the golden hue of death, but 
there is nothing above it but the meadow- 
lark, that, even at this great elevation, 
seems perfectly at home, and rises as wild 
at our approach as though he were daily 
shot at. But far away on the east a faint 
rolling of white and cinnamon objects van- 
ishing towards the pan-handle of Texas 
catches our sight. Ina moment the objects 
turn southward, all strung out in a line. 
There are nine or ten antelope; and now 
we can plainly see their bright white 
below and cinnamon above; ‘and in a 
moment they all stop to take a last look at 
us before bidding us farewell. Vainly 
you raise the rifle, for though you plainly 
see their trim heads and delicate little ears 
against the sky line, and their slender legs 
show so plainly in the clear air, yet they 
are far, far away. If they had not been 
they would not have stopped. Bang 
goes your rifle, nevertheless, and after quite 
an interval the dust flies from the ground a 
hundred yards this side of them. As if 


connected by an electric wire they all 


start on the instant, and their legs ina 
twinkling are hazy with speed. Ah! you 
will try a running-shot. Bang it goes, 
aimed higher than before. One, two, 
four, six, seconds, and the dust flies nearly 
two hundred yards behind them, but about 
ona level. A very good rifle truly. So 
you think you will aim two hundred yards 
further ahead the next time. Be sure, 
though, it is two hundred yards. Bang it 
goes, and over a hundred yards behind 
them the dust flies again, just as they dis- 
appear over a wave of land. 

It is nearly useless to follow them, for 
even if they stop they will be quite apt to 
start again before we can get within sight 
of them; and, as they have gone over the 
edge of the table-land, they are doubtless 
bound for the plain below, and until they 
get there will lose little time in looking 
back. On and on we go, now looking out 
upon new sweeps of plain that the yawn- 
ing of some great cafion throws open to 
our view, now looking down into the 
long winding body of the cafion itself, with 
its sides filled with scrub-oak and oak- 
brush, with a bright creek, perhaps, at its 
bottom, gliding along through banks 
shaded with the balm-of-gilead, locust, and 
willow, over which the wild clematis is 
trailing, and through which the magpie’s 
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plumage shines afar. And then away 
over on the Colorado plains arises the 
black smoke of the California express- 
train, «and below it the line of cars that 
seems, in the immensity of the plain and 
the distance, a mere crawling snail. 

On and on we go, keeping a keen watch 
upon every spot upon the landscape, for 
this is a kind of hunting in which neither 
energy nor desperation will avail one and 
the heaviest woodchuck logic is equally 
futile. 

We come at last to where the top of the 
table-land sinks a hundred feet or more 
and then rises again nearly a mile beyond. 
In this depression the ground rolls in 
shorter waves than it does where we 
are, affording plenty of low crests and 
ridges behind which to approach game, 
if there be only any there to be ap- 
proached; therefore we must examine 
it with special care. Every shade of 
white, every shade of brown, no matter 
what its shape or size must be carefully 
scrutinized ; nor must we neglect even gray 
or dark spots, for the head of an antelope 
lying down may show either shade, ac- 
cording to the position of the sun. Soon 
it seems as if disappointment were to be 
our lot; for there a white spot finally re- 
solves itself into the skull of a departed ox 
or buffalo, and there a brown spot turns 
beneath the glass into a bit of bare 
earth. But on the side of a little hollow 
nearly half a mile away are three small 
dots that look quite dark upon a back- 
ground of yellow grass. Two or three 
times our unaided eyes have passed over 
them without noticing anything peculiar ; 
but the first time the field of the glass 
crosses them your arm comes suddenly 
to a halt. One of them bears a mar- 
velous resemblance to a head; on an- 
other you notice an elongation such as a 
neck might make, behind another you 
think you see a shade of cinnamon in the 
deep yellow grass, about where the back 
should be; and having gone thus far it 
needs but little help from fancy to discover 
a pair of delicate ears upon each head. 

The first thing now to be done is to re- 
member that there is positively no need of 
hurry. There is little danger that these 
antelope will move very soon, as the others 
did, for when they once lie down at this 
time of day they are apt to remain lying 
for some time, unless disturbed. When 
we get upon the low ground where they 
are, all those undulations will look about 
alike, and it is of the utmost importance to 
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mark their location carefully before we 
leave here. Yet there is not a bush, nor 
stone, nor break in the ground within two 
or three hundred yards of them by which 
we can fix their position. Yet we must 
mark them in some way or we shall get 
only a running shot at them,—a kind of 
shot that many hunters boast of preferring, 
but none ever take unless obliged to. We 
can do nothing but look and look, and im- 
press the situation firmly on our minds, so 
that when we get near them we can have 
some idea of where they are. 

A long detour brings us on the lower 
ground, and to the leeward of them, and 
toward them we advance. Soon we are 
near the place where they must be; and 
the utmost care must now be used in rais- 
ing our heads over the crest of each swell. 
This must be intrusted to one of us only, 
and that one must remove his hat and raise 
his head very slowly; for even one head, 
rising however slowly into sight is often 
too many when keen-eyed game is as near 
as these antelope will be to the crest of the 
slope on which they lie. Sometimes ante- 
lope will be so innocent and unsuspecting 
that one of refined sensibilities feels quite 
ashamed of shooting one. But this is 
generally where they are hardly ever dis- 
turbed, and even then no confidence can be 
placed in their innocence. 

But we are suddenly relieved of further 
anxiety upon this point by a flash of white 
in a hollow ahead on the left, and in a 
second more we catch sight of a full-grown 
buck antelope cantering gracefully up the 
slope beyond. The sun glistens from his 
short, black, recurved horns, as he carries 
them proudly erect. His lithe legs move 
so gently he scarcely seems to be running, 
and the soft undulation of white and brown 
that his body makes in the air is indicative 
of anything but haste. Nevertheless he is 
gliding away like happiness, and there is 
every evidence that he will continue to 
glide if allowed to. 

Bang goes the first shot, and almost 
before the dust flies from the hillside, 
just in line with the top of his back, 
he gives a sudden jerk forward, the 
wavy line of white and brown becomes 
straighter, and a nebulous haze occupies 
the place where we last saw legs. No, he 
is not hit; he has merely concluded that 
life is earnest, and that this special feature 
of. it is not to be toyed with to-day. We 
speedily reach the same conclusion, and the 
empty shells from our repeaters fly spin- 
ning high in air as the levers are worked 
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with the speed of despair. Now a bullet 
throws up the dust just behind him and 
goes singing away high over the ridge; 
now one aimed farther ahead whizzes 
over his back, and the next one, aimed 
lower to avoid the last error, spins just be- 
low his flank. The rise and fall of his 
body is not very great, and there would be 
no time to make allowance for it even if 
it were enough to require it. There is 
nothing to do but to allow for the for- 
ward motion, and, in holding the sight far 
enough ahead for that, there is little time 
to get the correct elevation. Soon he goes, 
with the dust flying all around him, at the 
rate of two bullets a second, until in less 
than quarter of a minute he vanishes over 
a swell of ground. 

Until a person becomes an actor in such 
a scene he little knows how much of life 
can be condensed into fifteen or twenty 
seconds. If there is ever a time when the 
throttle-valve is pulled wide open with the 
highest pressure of steam in the boiler it 
is when one stands within easy shot of 
such fleeing beauty with a repeating rifle 
in his hands. The coolness and use of 
judgment one may have acquired in other 
branches of field-shooting are too apt on 
such occasions to be swamped in a whirl 
of excitement, and the panorama unfolds 
itself before one’s eyes with such startling 
rapidity that the nerves leap at once to the 
command, and a reckless stream of fire 
sends the bullets whizzing wildly around 
the game. 

But the hunter loses little time in vain 
repentance; if he did the very best of them 
would havelittle time for anything else. And 
‘scarcely does the last glimpse of white fade 
over the rising ground before we make a 
sudden dash for the highest point of the 
knoll ahead of us. It takes, apparently, 
but two or three seconds; yet, when we 
reach it, we see our game twice as far 
away, full 400 yards off, on another slope, 
and fast vanishing through the dream of 
things that were. Bang go both rifles at 
once, and before the empty shells whirled 
upward by the ejector have reached the 
ground the swiftly scudding white rolls 
headlong on the earth, struck in the head 
by one of those singular chance shots 
which even the tyro may make at almost 
the first trial, and which is quite apt to 
make a fool of him for the rest of his 
natural life. But who hit him? Who can 
tell? In fact, who cares? What sensible 
man would take any pride in such a shot 
after the performance of a few seconds 
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ago? For my part I am quite willing 
to resign all claim to such glory. 

But there is no time now for the allot- 
ment of honors, even if there were any to 
allot; for away on the right three wavy 
lines of white take our attention, as they 
suddenly rise from a hollow and develop 
into a doe antelope and two kids, the very 
ones we first saw. They have evidently 
been startled by our firing and have been 
running ever since we first began. The 
buck no doubt belonged to the same 
party, but lay farther around on the ridge, 
out of our sight. The other three could 
not have been far away, perhaps just over 
the ridge from which we shot the buck. 
Wherever they may have been is uncer- 
tain; but there is no uncertainty about 
where they are now and where they are 
getting to. They are ambling gently along 
toward the very piece of high ground 
from which we first saw them, and seem 
fully five hundred yards away. And there 
upon a knoll they stop, ‘and huddle up all 
three, side by side, looking almost as one 
animal, and turn their delicate little noses 
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and ears around at us. Was there ever 
such a chance to kill two or even three at 
one shot? Oh yes, there have been plenty 
of such chances, but very few of them have 
been utilized ! 

Bang, bang, go the two rifles almost 
together. The dust from one ball flies ten 
feet below the antelopes. They give a sud- 
den start forward, but have hardly made 
more than a full jump when one of the 
kids wheels off, and half running half 
trotting plunges down the hill inthe same 
direction from which it went up. Forty, 
fifty, sixty, yards down it goes, when it 
reels, staggers, and falls. 

Another ‘‘ scratch?” Go to, thou sim- 
pleton! Hast ever heard of a hunter mak- 
ing two chance shots in a day? Thou 
mayst indeed search many a day before 
finding a person who ever made even one in 
hiswhole life. The victim when struck was 
probably six feet from where the rifle was 
pointed when the trigger was pulled. But 
it was a fine shot all the same. There is 
no appeal from the tribunal of results. 


TZ. S. Van Dyke. 
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MEapows lost in clouds of mist; 
Grass whose lips the dew has kissed ; 
Buds whose fragrant breath is drawn 
Through the freshness of the dawn; 
Vines in whose slight pulses flows 
Life-blood of the crimson rose; 
Flocks of happy-hearted birds 
Talking in melodious words ; 
Brooks, unfettered by the Spring, 
Through the pastures murmuring, — 
Children prattling in their glee 
Chasing to the mother sea; 

Soft south-breezes, — gentle rain, — 
Rival wooers of the plain; 

Here and there beside the path 
Flowers emerging from their bath ; 
Waving forest-floods of green, 
Leaves with blossoms white between. 


Ah! the bud is open now, 
Hints of fruit hang on the bough, 
And the velvet rose is born 
At the coming of the morn: 
There’s a gladness in the sun 
Speaks of something new begun, — 
Of a work mysterious 
Nature has performed for us. 
Hark, the honey-bee’s low hum 
Tells us that the summer’s come!- 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 
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CHAPTER VII. —GETTING INTO BUSINESS. 


OU have taken excel- 
lent care of my house, 
and of everything 
about the place, and 
you seem to be satis- 
fied in doing this 
work. Why do you 
wish to give it up? 
Have you something 
better in view?” 

‘“‘T haven’t any- 
thing in view; but of 
course I ought to be 
trying to get into busi- 
ness.” 

‘** Aren’t you in business now?” 

To this inquiry, which Dr. David made 
with perfect seriousness, Vernon’s reply was 
an incredulous laugh. 

‘¢ Tf you are not in business I don’t know 
anybody who is. You are constantly oc- 
cupied in doing work that needs to be done. 
You are doing it well. If you are not well 
paid for it you have only to say the word 
and your salary will be raised. You don’t 
call it pleasure, do you? There is no oc- 
casion for philanthropy, unless you are a 
practical member of the long named soci- 
ety ; and as for gratitude you have fully paid 
up all personal indebtedness on financial 
and other grounds. If it isn’t business, 
what is it?” 

Hugh laughed again. ‘‘I would like 
to hear you ask my uncle that question.” 

‘*¢ What has your uncle to say about it?” 

‘¢ He would have a great deal to say if I 
should disgrace the family by taking care 
of horses for a living, even if I can do it, 
and like to do it better than anything else 
in the world.” 

‘¢* But doesn’t he expect you to earn your 
own living in your own way?” 

‘¢To earn my own living, yes; but not 
in my own way, that is, not unless it hap- 
pens to be what he considers a very proper 
and respectable way ; for a fellow who has 
been put through Harvard College, and 
belongs to one of the old families, to take 
care of horses, unless he owned them, 
wouldn’t be likely to answer his notions of 
respectability.” 

‘“*That would depend upon circum- 
stances. But how did you happen to spend 
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four years in studying dead languages 
when you care so much more for live 
horses? You see,” said the doctor apolo- 
gizing, ‘‘I can’t make out a reasonable 
diagnosis of your case until I find out some- 
thing more of your symptoms and antece- 
dents.” 

‘¢ There’s not much to tell,” said Hugh. 
‘¢T was sent to college against my will ; 
that is, my father left some money for that 
purpose. My uncle was my guardian, and 
said it would be disgraceful for me not to 
use it as he intended. WhenI got through 
with that the money was all gone, and he 
told mé I must get into business as soon as 
I could. Of course that was all right, and 
I’ve been trying my best for the last two 
years.” 

‘‘ Hasn’t your uncle helped you in the 
matter?” 

‘¢ Oh, yes! he has tried to. First he took 
me into his counting-room and set me to 
keeping books. He said I couldn’t earn 


much, but it would be a very respectable 


position. I know I didn’t earn much, for I 
made a mess of the whole business in less 
than a month and should have gone crazy 
if I had staid any longer. Book-keeping 
isn’t my forte. Then he got me a place in 
a law-office with Judge Newton. As near 
as I could reckon, if I stuck to it about ten 
years, reading and writing, I might, if I 
was lucky, and could get hold of a client 
who was rich or reckless, save enough in 
the course of a year to meet my January bills, 
provided I charged several times as much as 
my service was worth, in order to pay me 
for the time I had spent in acquiring my 
It seemed to me 
there were plenty of skillful men already in 
that field ; so I dropped that, and my uncle 
tried to get me a foreign appointment. As 
I could write but one language, and that 
none too well, he gave that up, and said 
there was nothing for me but a situation in 
some wholesale commercial house, or going 
West. 

‘¢ In the commercial house I was expected 
to hang around part of the time doing 
nothing, or what any boy could have done 
just as well, and the rest of the time travel 
about, trying to persuade people that ‘ our 
goods’ were better and cheaper than any 
others. As I knew they were not always so, 
and couldn’t see any sense in trying to sell 
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to those who were not ready to buy, 
I found it uphill work, and decided to go 
West. I wanted to start a cattle ranche, 
and would have done it if I had had the 
money that was thrown away on my educa- 
tion; but it was too late for that, so I’ve 
tried all sorts of things. Most of the 
chances for business that we hear about or 
read of require capital. In fact it doesn’t 
seem to be considered ‘business’ unless 
there’s a plan for making money in some 
other way than working for it. I got along 
well enough, though, out West, where I 
wasn’t obliged to look out for the reputation 
of the family and could do as I pleased. 
Once I got a job of laying some drain-pipes, 
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the place, you have been thus far this sum- 
mer one of the busiest men I know. You 
are not simply paying your way; you are 
earning a salary larger than that of the ma- 
jority of clergymen in the country; and 
they are an eminently respectable class of 
people. A young lawyer or physician 
would reckon such an income an evidence 
of unusual ability or rare good luck, and it 
would be easy to find clerks, by pairs and 
triplets, if not by half-dozens, who would 
gladly exchange their aggregate surplus 
for yours at the end of the year. As for 
merchants and manufacturers, taking them 
all together, those who fail with those who 
succeed, your chance of escaping the poor- 
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and by hiring half a dozen Irishmen, and 
working with them, made good wages. 

“ Another time, I helped a man run a 
summer hotel. I liked that first-rate: 
there was work enough and _ variety 
enough, and there was some satisfaction in 
helping people have a good time; but I 
don’t suppose Colonel Graham would speak 
to me if he knew of that and some other 
things I’ve undertaken since I set out to 
seek my fortune.” 

** Who is Colonel Graham?” 

‘¢My uncle. Of course it is’nt really any 
affair of his. I’m my own master, but if I 
stay in this part of the country, I suppose 
the proper thing is for me to follow his 
advice and get into business.” 

‘¢ But you are in business now,” said the 
Doctor; ‘‘ judging from the condition in 
which I find the horses and things about 


house is decidedly better than their aver- 
age. But now that you have told me so 
much of your personal history, tell me a 
little more.- If you liked the West why 
did you come back?” 

Hugh hesitated, and his well-bronzed 
cheek would have shown a darker flush if 
the new moon had been a little older. As 
the light was dim, Dr. David had no 
means of knowing that the question was 
embarrassing. 

‘* T didn’t mean to let anybody know I had 
come back, or where Iwas. There was a— 
a person living here whom I wanted to know 
about, and I expected to go back as soon 
as I had found out what I wanted to know ; 
or I thought perhaps I should.” 

Easily interpreting this hesitating and in- 
coherent reply, the Doctor inquired coolly 
‘¢TIs she here now?” 
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THE SOLID FIRST FLOOR. 


‘6 No, sir.” 

‘Are you stili anxious to go back 
West?” 

‘¢T was; but now that you know who I 
am, I suppose I had better fight it out in 
New England, or try again to get into 
business of some sort.” 

‘¢T tell you you are already in business,” 
said the Doctor, impatiently ; ‘‘ but as for 
knowing who you are, I know that you are 
a fairly good-looking, able-bodied, and 
well-behaved young man, twenty-two or 
three years old, named Hugh Vernon; also 
that you have a respectable uncle called 
Colonel Graham.” 

‘¢ But you know Colonel Graham, at least 
his family, are at Glen Cove, where your 
people are spending the summer.” 

At this piece of information, which, if 
he had been more curious, he might have 
guessed before, Dr. David ought to have 
been, like Mrs. Bluebeard, considerably 
astonished. But he was not. The fact 
that the nephew of this exceedingly proper 
and dignified gentlemen, upon whose 
shoulders rested the burden of an ancient 
name and all the responsibilities which that 
implies, was serving him in the capacity of 
a coachman and ‘ man-of-all-work ” did not 
strike him as of any special importance or 
significance. The woman in the case was 
far more interesting, and it required no 
small degree of self-control to refrain from 
further questioning concerning her. 

“Oh, yes, I know Colonel 
Graham, and, although he is 
older than you, I hope, if you 
decide to remain in New Eng- 
land, he will have the same re- 
gard for your tastes and feelings 
that you manifest for his.” 

‘“*[’'m afraid you don’t know 
him as well as I do. He would 
never consent to my working 
at anything that doesn’t come 
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up to his standard of respecta- 
bility.’’ 

“ Yes, [know him thoroughly,” 
said the Doctor, ‘‘and I know 
the demon of aristocracy, re- 
spectability, gentility, or what- 
ever it may be, to which he 
would have you sacrifice your 
usefulness. It is unquestionably 
stubborn, —there’s nothing so 
stubborn as vanity and ignorance, 
but, like all shallow pretence, 
it is easily circumvented. Being 
a thing of appearance only, an 
unreality, it has no rights that 

honest folks are bound to respect. Achange 
of names will in the eyes or ears of this 
demon make all the difference between 
honor and dishonor, truth and falsehood, 
respectability and disgrace. Colonel Gra- 
ham doesn’t really care what you do, if you 
relieve him of all care and responsibility. 
He is extremely anxious concerning what 
others will say of him, or of you as affect- 
ing him. When I meet him next week at 
Glen Cove, if I tell him Ifound you at work 
in Alton, he will frown like an angty Jove, 
and beg to know what you may be at work 
upon. If I tell him I have engaged you 
for my coachmran, he will think I intend 
to insult him; but if I inform him, as I 
shall, that I have been so fortunate as to 
secure your services as my business agent, 
he will be charmed with both of us, and 
probably invite us to dinner. You can go 
if you like; I shan’t have time.” 

‘¢ But,” said Hugh, ‘*I don’t exactly 
understand. Calling a coachman an agent 
may not be ‘an-out-and-outer,’ but I 
shouldn’t call it exactly square. I have 
never been in the habit of sailing under false 
colors, —at any rate not for long, —and I 
shouldn’t think it would suit you.” 

‘**No, it wouldn’t; and if I expected you 
to continue taking care of my horses and 
carriages, and doing nothing else, I should 
agree with you to call things by their right 
names, though the heavens might fall,— 
much more without regard to the wrath of 
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Colonel Graham and all the bristling 
branches of his most respectable family tree. 
But I propose to enlarge your sphere of 
activity. You can still look after the 
bays if you are fond of them, but you shall 
have a stable-boy to do the work you are 
now doing, and give you time for weightier 
matters. I had a plan partially matured 
before I received your letter. That blocked 
the wheels until I could see you, and I 
feared you had upset me for this summer 
at least, but in the course of our conversa- 
tion to-night you have given me a hint 
that helps me out capitally,—the one 
thing needful to our complete success. 
I'll tell you all about it before long. I 
shall want you to go back to Glen Cove with 
me as soon as you can get ready and some 
one can be found to leave in charge of 
affairs here. The span we will take along 
with us. We can easily make the overland 
journey in a day and a half.” 

The Doctor evidently felt that everything 
was satisfactorily arranged, and, bidding 
Hugh a cordial good-night, took it for 
granted that his somewhat indefinite prop- 
osition was accepted. Since the day 


before, when the receipt of Vernon’s letter 
had thrown Dr. David's projects into un- 
certainty and confusion, the tables had 


been turned. The older man was serene 
and confident; the younger was ‘‘all at 
sea.” For many reasons going to Glen 
Cove was the one thing above all others 
which he most wished to do; but there 
seemed to him to be lions of all sizes in the 
way. What new service his friendly em- 
ployer expected he could only conjecture, 
and he was comparatively indifferent con- 
cerning it. It was true, something might 
be asked of him for which he felt incom- 
petent; otherwise he had no misgivings 
about his work. He had come to the wise 
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conclusion that if he had not enough 
strength of character to dignify his occupa- 
tion, whatever it might be, it was vain to 
hope that any occupation could dignify 
him, and his resignation was tacitly with- 
drawn. 


CHAPTER VIII. —THE CENTER OF AT-— 
TRACTION. 


T happened even as 
Dr. David had pre- 
dicted. When he called 
upon Colonel Graham 
on the evening of his 
return to Glen Cove, 
and told that gentle- 
man how he had fallen 
in with his nephew (but not describing the 
manner in which the nephew had fallen in 
upon the family on the stormy evening in 
March), and had secured his valuable ser- 
vices as general agent and manager in some 
real-estate and business operations, the 
Colonel was ponderously gracious. If 
such dignified terms as ‘‘ general agent,” 
‘* real estate,” and ‘* manager” had failed 
to attract his attention, ‘‘ operations” would 
have been sure of his approval : ‘‘ operating” 
is so much more aristocratic than ‘* work- 
ing.” 
ty always knew there must be some- 
thing in the fellow if we could only get at it. 
I’ve done my best for him; but he has been 
a little erratic, a little lacking in-a proper 
ambition. Always very fond of horses, and 
that sort of thing, which is—a— all very 
well, of course, in a gentlemanly way, for 
one who can afford to indulge the fancy. 
I like a good team myself. He ought to 
have been a cavalry officer, but, as we are 
unfortunately at peace with all the world, 
—that is—ah—of course, I mean, — 
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fortunately, there was no immediate chance 
for promotion in that line. Still, I have 
no doubt he will come out all right; but 
he has been a little erratic.” 

‘¢ He seems very much in earnest now,” 
said the Doctor. 

‘*Oh, yes, undoubtedly! I hope it will 
last. Very likely it will. He comes of good 
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know, it was a great blow to us all, a 
great blow. It would doubtless be a com- 
fort to her to know that Hugh had taken 
the right turn at last. He has no near rela- 
tives on his father’s side, and there seems 
to be nothing in the way of a successful 
career, nothing whatever,” he concluded, 
as the Doctor rose to say good-night, add- 
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stock on one side,” said the Colonel, shak- 
ing his head impressively. ‘‘ And blood 
tells, — it tells! His mother’s marriage was 
a great grief to us, a sad disappointment to 
us. Vernon was a good fellow in his way, 
but ”— a shrug and a scowl implied that it 
was a dreadfully poor way. ‘‘Oh! ah, ex- 
cuse me: I forgot; certainly. Of course I 
needn’t tell you anything of his father or 
mother. You have abundant reason to 
remember them both.”? And the Colonel 
shook his head solemnly. ‘‘ Very sad, 
very trying, to be sure. Agnes never 
seemed to realize what the consequences 
of her—of her,—well, I can hardly call 
it contumacy, for she had a lovely dis- 
position, too lovely in fact; but, as you 


ing, as he remembered that there was one 
very important aid to success still in reserve, 
‘* Bring him in to dine with me to-morrow.” 

Pressure of business was Dr. David’s 
excuse for declining, but he promised to con- 
vey the invitation to Hugh, and departed. 

The farm at Barton’s Neck was now the 
center of activity and attraction. Vernon 
established his head-quarters at the old farm- 
house and Dr. David gave up his tent in 
the stockade for the sake of being constantly 
on the site of his new enterprise. 

The small boys came early and often. 
They were not long in discovering that in 
all their experience of human nature they 
had never seen such sympathy, appreciation 
and charity displayed towards boys and all 

that belongs to them, good, bad, 
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and indifferent, as they had found 
in the new ‘‘agent” of their 
uncle. Under his guidance and 
supervision they waxed daily 
more and more boisterous and 
helpful. 

The bays were temporarily ac- 
commodated in the old barn, — 
but only temporarily, for the old 
square structure was built of the 
stanchest oak timbers, as though 
it had been intended to bear the 
implements of war across the 
tumultuous seas, rather than to 








rest quietly upon the land, a peace- 
ful harbor and shelter for harmless 
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kine and most unwarlike sheep, 





and it was at once seen to be a 
promising subject for reconstruc- 
tion. It only needed that the roof 
should be extended eight feet at 
either end, with balconies carried 
across beneath it, to transform 
the external appearance ; and the 
possibilities for the interior were 
boundless. The plan adopted left 
the threshing-floor in its original 
shape, and open up between the 
great beams to the roof, low- 
dormers admitting light and air. 
They called it the ‘+ Court.” 
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On the ‘‘ bay” side new floors 

were needed at each story, for 

the huge mow had rested upon rough slabs 
lying on the ground, and in the palmy days 
of the farm had been piled a solid mass to 
the topmost beams. The first floor on 
that side of the building was left in one 
room, fourteen feet wide and as long as the 
width of the barn, a generous apartment, 
without including the balcony outside. 
Over this room were three chambers, each 
twelve feet by fourteen. On the other 
side, where the stables had been, there was 
to be a sort of smoking-room and general 
store-house for fishing tackle, rubber boots, 
and the various and sundry paraphernalia 
that pertain to families of men and boys 
who are off on a summer vacation. Over 
these were also three other chambers simi- 
lar to those over the bay. Above these 
chambers were the ‘‘ great beams,” where 
for generations had been piled the crisp 
and savory bundles of straw and corn- 
stalks, among which aspiring hens had 
built their nests, and venturesome boys had 
hunted for them. Above these beams and 
just below the rafters to which the ruins 
of ‘the adobe houses of the swallows were 
still clinging, were four more comfortable 
sleeping apartments. 

The crowning success of the plan as to 
interior effect was the access to the cham- 
bers. On each side of the central division— 
the ‘barn floor,’ where the grain was 
threshed and the big loads of hay were 
drawn to be tossed off into the bay, or 
‘‘mowed away” upon the ‘‘scaffold,”—there 
was a narrow gallery only two feet wide, 
on a level with the second floor, and run- 
ning from one great door to the other, except 
for a short staircase at one end of each, 
leading up from the floor below. The sec- 
ond-story chambers opened out upon these 
galleries at each side. Midway there was 
a bridge across from one side to the other, 
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and a cross flight of stairs leading from 
one of the second-story balconies to the 
landing above the beams on the third floor, 
with a second cross bridge connecting the 
two sides of the third-floor chamber. If 
Peterthe Great enjoyed planning his palaces 
half as well as Dr. David enjoyed turning 
this old barn, which had been considered 
worthless, into a commodious, not to say 
magnificent, dwelling, and yet a dwelling 
adapted to the most modest purse, he was 
a happier man than emperors are com- 
monly thought to be. If the cooking 
was to be done at the house one of the 
rooms on the stable side would serve for a 
kitchen. 

Among the various cottage plans there 
was one that captivated the Doctor’s fancy, 
because it seemed to combine the advantages 
of the tent with the convenience and se. 
curity of a house. The first story or ground 
floor consisted mainly of one large room, 
which would be the common living-room, 
dining-room, and parlor combined in one. 
It had a small alcove attachment, that would 
serve for a somewhat retired reading corner 
or library. 

The first story was to be built in the 
usual way. The second story was little 
more than the shell of a shingled roof rest- 
ing on substantial posts, and raised eight 
feet from the second floor. The sleeping 
apartments on this level were enclosed 
chiefly hy canvas, in effect three large tents 
raised ten or twelve feet from the ground, 
and sheltered by a permanent roof. This 
peculiar construction was not merely for 
economy, it was to satisfy those who can- 
not have too much sea air by day or night, 
who would like to come as near as possi- 
ble to a hammock swung from the cross 
trees. 

In laying out his city Dr. David pur- 
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FIREPLACE IN THE OLD “ BAY.” 


posely selected for his first buildings those 
of small size and unpretentious exterior. 
‘¢ There are two reasons for this,’”’ he ex- 
plained to Hugh, ‘ either one of which is 
sufficient to justify this course. In the 
first place we do not wish to attract the 
kind of people who admire cheap imita- 
tions of splendor and know nothing of the 
solid enjoyment to be found in unconven- 
tional life amidst natural beauty and intel- 
ligent society. Those who wish to bring 
to their summer rest the same formality 
and artificial conditions to which they are 
accustomed elsewhere are respectfully re- 
quested to apply on the other side: we 
do not want a population of that kind. 

‘‘ The second reason is that we must 
keep on the safe side as regards expenditure. 
You know that, nine times out of ten, men 
lay out in their building-operations more 
than they are able to carry through success- 
fully without extra assessments and fresh 
appropriations. Whether it is a house, a 
factory or a railroad, a suburban park or 
a Western city, by the time the project 
has been definitely mapped out, so that 
actual estimates of cost can be obtained, 
it is almost sure to be found necessary to 
spend much more than was originally 
intended, or else abandon the scheme alto- 
gether. Sometimes these overloaded proj- 
ects get fairly started and then come to 
a stand-still, involving the loss of what has 
been spent to start them; sometimes they 
halt upon the threshold, crumbling monu- 
ments of folly, greed, or miscalculation, 
and never get beyond the condition or 
escape the traditional fate of good inten- 
tions. 
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[To be continued.] 


‘* Now there are two other char- 
acteristic qualities of the plans I 
have chosen, which concern their 
special use rather than the general 
character of our enterprise : they 
all have plenty of what I call 
‘out-of-door’ rooms. I know 
most able-bodied people can 
easily go out to the rocks or the 
beach, even if they have no means 
of riding or boating ; but the very 
ones who are least able or inclined 
to walk or ride often stand in 
greatest need of out-door life, and 
quiet life on a piazza is the next 
thing to active life in the open 
air. The other special quality 
is the absence of a kitchen and 
arrangements for kitchen and 
laundry work. Of course these 
can easily be added: a summer kitchen is a 
simple affair,—but I believe a sort of co- 
dperative plan of housekeeping can be ar- 
ranged that will be far more satisfactory 
than either the old fashioned style of many 
servants and little service for each separate 
establishment, or regular boarding at a 
hotel. This codperative plan involves a 
well-arranged central cooking-house, which 
can best be managed in connection with a 
hotel or large boarding-house ; for there will 
still be many people who will make short 
visits and cannot be troubled with the fitting 
up of rooms for their own use. And this 
brings me to the point you gave me in the 
course of our conversation the other evening ; 
you remember telling me that, among other 
things, while you were trying to get into 
business, you helped a man runa summer 
hotel, and liked it. Now I want you to 
work out this plan of ours and make the 
hotel, or boarding-house, which is really 
the central feature of our enterprise, your 
special care. Instead of helping another 
man I want you to run it yourself, having, 
of course, such help as you need. It 
strikes me that we are standing now in about 
the right place for the building. We can get 
good drainage towards the north, the sea 
view is as fine as possible, and directly in 
front will be the wharf, which we will build 
at once. We ought to have it this very 
minute, for there’s a cat-boat trying to make 
a landing now.” 

‘*Do you know whose it is ?”? Vernon 
inquired. 

‘¢T should say it was Ned Graham, and 
the passengers mainly of the tribe of Mul- 
lion. Shall we go down and meet them?” 
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HOW O’TULLIVER BARD 


Tue club had formally adjourned its 
meeting ; but the president, the secretary, 
and treasurer were still busy, going over 
the quarter’s accounts, preparing the 
quarterly report for the next meeting, and 
most of the club members were sitting 
about the club stove, chatting and smoking. 
Corny McFlicker and Merriwether Merkle, 
the two new members, had penned Mr, 
O’Tulliver Bard in a corner, and were try- 
ing to extract from him a true history of 
his reported feat of coasting across the 
bridge over a railroad cutting on the Y. 
road, when the planking was up, on a 
single narrow timber. 

The hill where this feat was reported to 
have occurred is long and steep. The 
railway-cutting is a little more than half 
way down the steep slope, and is eighteen 
feet deep and twenty feet broad. Nobody 
knew exactly who started the report that 
Mr. O’Tulliver Bard had coasted it, —a 
report which Mr. Bard neither confirmed 
nor denied; but the old riders who knew 
the road did not believe the report, while 
the new members looked upon Mr. Bard 
with great admiration, as the performer of 
a feat of unequalled daring and skill. 
Hence these two were now trying to obtain 
an account of it from Mr. Bard’s own lips. 
Mr. Bard was cornered; but he made the 
most skillful efforts to evade the point, by 
branching off into all sorts of side stories, 
from which Mr. Corny McFlicker kept 
pulling him back to the main issue. Their 
discourse gradually drew over to their 
corner member after member from the 
circle about the stove. When the president 
began to listen, Corny McFlicker had just 
pulled the reluctant O’Tulliver back to the 
point, by saying, after a laugh over one of 
Mr. Bard’s anecdotes : — 

‘* Yes, that’s good ; but now about your 
coasting the bridge?” 

‘* Well, as I was saying,” continued 
O’Tulliver, ‘‘ it was one of the most diffi- 
cult tricks you ever heard of. The hill is 
steep, you know; and half way down it, 
just where you get your greatest speed, is 
the railroad cutting.” 

‘‘Yes, I’ve often been there. 
about your coasting it.” 

** Well, they had torn up the old bridge, 
and had just laid the first stringer of the 
new bridge across when I got there. I 
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was just going to sail over the top of the 
hill, when out came old Fogerty. You 
know he lives just at the top of the hill. 
Nice farm, which he got by marrying the 
Widow Malony. Did you ever hear that 
story?” 

‘¢ Think I have; but how about your 
coasting the bridge?” persisted Corny. 

‘¢ Why, as I was saying, out came old 
Fogerty. Says he, seeing me throw my legs 
over the handles, ‘ Are ye goin’ to rin the 
hill, Mr. Bard? They’ve tore up the 
bridge, an’ ye’ll break yer blessed neck, 
me boy!’ 

‘¢¢ Nary break,’ says I. ; 

‘¢¢ Ye sha’n’t do it!’ says he. ‘I think 
too much of yer father to permit ye.’ 

‘¢ With that 1 got off to take a look at 
the situation. ‘It’s easy enough,’ says I; 
‘ they’ve got a beam across.’ 

‘6¢ (Come in an’ see the old woman,’ 
says he; ‘ it’s not she that'll forgive one o’ 
the Bards for goin’ by without a call.’ 

‘¢So I went in; an’ the old man got to 
talking about old times, and he and the old 
woman betwixt ’em told me all about how 
he got the farm.” 

‘* Hang the farm!” broke in Corny; 
‘¢ we’ve all heard that. He bought off the 
widow’s sweetheart for a horse, and 
married her himself. Now about your 
coasting the bridge?” 

‘“*You’ve got it wrong — altogether 
wrong,” resumed O’Tulliver, earnestly ; 
‘¢ this was the way of, it. You see Mary 
Malony was a deuced pretty young widow 
in those days.”’ 

At this there was a general laugh of 
unbelief. 

‘¢ Yes, she was,” urged Bard, ‘‘ if she 
don’t look it now. She looked like her 
daughter Mary; and you all know she’s a 
daisy.” 

‘¢Tsn’t she?” from Mr. Merkle. ‘‘ My! 
what an eye that girl has got!” 

‘¢ Yes, and she’s as good as she is pretty. 
Well, old Fogerty, — why! old Fogerty 
must have been a pretty trim lad himself 
in those days, too !— he was just dead-hit 
on the widow. But she wouldn’t look at 
him. She was bespoken by old Mart. 
Higginbotham, the weazen-faced, dried-up 
old skin-flint who lives in the village 
beyond. Old Fogerty and his wife both 
say that Mart. Higginbotham was then the 
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smartest-talking, best-looking, and_best- 
dressed young man in that section. You 
needn’t laugh ; it’s true, if he does look like 
a dried herring now! But he was a born 
skin-flint then, and old Fogerty knew it, 
though the widow was taken in by his 
palaver. Well, one day the two men were 
talking over matters in the Widow 
Malony’s barn; they’d been helping her 
to get in her hay, and were taking a rest- 
ing spell. It so happened that the widow 
was in the barn hunting eggs for dinner, 
and she just laid low and listened to them. 

‘* * Now, Mart.,” says Fogerty, ‘ ye know 
it’s the widdy’s farm ye want more than it 
it is her purty self.’ 

‘““¢An’ if it be,’ says Higginbotham, 
‘what’s that to you?’ 

*¢* Ye won’t get the farm,’ says Fogerty, 
‘for I heard her brother Mike swear by 
the howly poker he’d break the will if she 
throwed herself away on the likes 0’ ye.’ 

*““* Let him fight,’ says Higginbotham ; 
‘he can’t win.’ 

‘** But he can make ye a heap o’ ex- 
pense, any how, an’ then he may win,’ says 
Fogerty. ‘Now I'll make ye an offer. 
You give up the widdy for just one year, — 
agreein’ not to speak to her for that length 
o’ time, —an’ I'll give ye my black colt. 
That’s a better bargain nor a lawsuit.’ 

‘¢¢ The widdy’s worth more nor that,’ 
says Higginbotham. 

‘¢¢Indade she is; she’s worth a man’s 
life, if it comes to that,’ says Fogerty ; ‘ but 
you aint worth half o’ that. Moreover 
it’s all I’ve got in the world to offer, an’ ye 
know it. Besides, if ye do marry the 
widdy, ye’ve got to trate her well. If she 
suffers from any o’ yer pinchin’ ways, or if 
ye cause her to sorry in the laste, P’ll break 
every bone in yer carcass, Mart. Higgin- 
botham, if I have to rot in jail for it; 
d’ye mind that!’ 

‘¢ ¢- You couldn’t get her if I should step 
out,’ says Higginbotham; ‘she wouldn’t 
look at you.’ 

‘**T know it,’ says Fogerty ; ‘she knows 
how true I love her; but she won’t look at 
me, as you say. But it’s not for meself — 
it’s for her—I make the offer. If ye’re 
afraid o’ me I'll agree not to spake to her 
for the year onless she axes me to. All I 
ask is to give her that much grace, — God 
bless her! — an’ maybe she may take up 
with some better man nor you be, Mart. 
Higginbotham. Come now, will ye take 
the colt ? — it’s the best critter in the county, 
an’ ye know it.’ 

“¢Tll do this,’ says Higginbotham. 
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‘Til risk it for six months. I’ve been 
wantin’ to go into the pine woods, where I 
know of a job gettin’ out logs that'll make 
me good wages, an’ the contract has been 
offered to me. I'll just tell the widdy, in 
your presence, that I’ve got a logging con- 
tract; an’ I'll be gone six months; an’ I 
hope she’ll not forget me till I come back, 
— just those words, an’ no more; and I'll 
run the risk o’ her takin’ up with any one 
else. That’s the very best I'll do with ye. 
But you are not to see her either.’ 

*¢* Done!’ says Fogerty; ‘an’ we’ll go 
over to the Squire’s now, an’ make out the 
papers. An’ I'll not speak to her in the 
time onless she axes me, which bean’t 
likely.’ 

‘“*So they started up; but with that 
out comes the Widow Malony from behind 
the haymow, and stepped right before the 
pair of them, with her eyes shining and 
her cheeks flaming. 

‘¢¢ Michael Fogerty,’ says she, holding 
out her hand to him, ‘ye’re a man, every 
inch o’ ye; an’ I axes ye to marry me, if 
ye’re willin’ to take a wife that can’t be 
half that good ye desarve ; but, plaze God, 
I'll try.’ 

*¢*Do you mane it, widdy?’ says Fo- 
gerty. 

‘¢¢On me sowl I do,’ says she. 

‘¢¢ Then, ye dirty spalpeen!’ says Fo- 
gerty to Mart. Higginbotham, ‘ get out 0” 
this barn, afore I pitch ye out! The 
widdy an’ I wants yer room for more 
private conversation. Ye shall have the 
colt as the price o’ keeping a still tongue ; 
but if ye ever mention this day’s perceed- 
ings, ye’ll have a man to dale with! An’ 
if I catch ye lookin’ toward the widdy for 
a whole year, I'll break ye in two!’ 

‘¢ With that, old Fogerty grabbed the 
widow around the waist and kissed her till 
she cried ‘Shame!’ and pushed him off, 
while Higginbotham slunk away.” 

There was a general applause; for, by 
this time, all the members except one or 
two, had gathered in the corner to listen. 
O’Tulliver Bard rose and said it was late, 
and that he must be going; but Corny 
McFlicker stopped him. 

‘¢ That’s a good story,” said he, ‘‘ and 
it’s well told; but now we want to know 
about your coasting over the bridge.” 

Mr. Bard saw that escape was blocked ; 
so he sat down again, and resumed. 

‘¢ Well, as I was telling, there was just 
one timber across where the bridge was. 
It was over twenty feet long, and maybe a 
foot broad; and I calculated that it could 
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be coasted. It would be an awful risk; 
but the club would give me credit in pro- 
portion if I did it. Old Fogerty and his 
wife came out to see me do it. 

‘¢¢Tt’s kilt ye’ll be, me lad!’ says Mrs. 
Fogerty. 

‘**¢ And would you be sorry?’ says I. 

‘¢+* That I would,’ says she; ‘ it ’ud give 
the farm a bad name.’ 

‘¢¢Ts that all?” says I, provoked by old 
Fogerty’s laughing. 

‘-* No, me boy,’ says she; ‘I should 
grieve for yer mother. An’ if ye’re a gen- 
tleman to do a favor for an old friend, ye 
won’t try it.’ 

‘¢* But I will!’ says I; ‘there’s no 
danger.’ 

‘¢ With that I jumped into the saddle, 
and let her go. But I put the brake down 
hard, so as to reach the bridge going slow. 
And then who should come tripping 
across the beam but pretty Mary Fogerty, 
looking as fresh and sweet as a primrose. 
Of course I got down, and walked back 
up the hill with her. 

‘¢¢ Were you going to ride across?’ says 
she. 

‘¢¢T am,’ says I. 

‘« ¢ T’ve been dreaming you couldn’t,’ says 
she. 

*¢¢]T mean to try it,’ says I. 

*¢ ¢' You'll be killed!’ says she. 

*¢ ¢Tt’s little you'll care,’ says I. 

‘¢¢ T would,’ says she ; ‘ I should be afraid 
to cross the bridge myself after it, with 
such a frightful ghost as you’d make!’ 

‘¢* Will you give me a kiss if I'll give it 
up?’ says I. 

‘¢¢ Go along!’ says she; ‘ you’re a hum- 
bug! > 99 

‘* And so you are!” put in Merriwether 
Merkle, who was known to have a serious 
flirtation with pretty Mary on his own con- 
science; whereat there was a general 
laugh. 

‘¢¢ Then I'll try it,’ says I,” continued 
O’Tulliver Bard, ‘‘ and if I fall and get 
killed, it’s you that will be to blame.’ 

‘** You shan’t!’ says she, grabbing my 
arm. 

‘¢¢ Will you give me the kiss?’ says I. 

‘*¢T won't,’ says she, as red as a boiled 
beet; ‘they’re not mine to give. But, if 
you'll give it up, you may take the first one 
after Barney Downer, if you’ll come to our 
wedding next month!’” 

‘The deuce!” exclaimed Merriwether 
Merkle, with great excitement; ‘‘so the 
deceitful little cheat is going to be married 
to Barney Downer! It’s a confounded lie!” 
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The club roared. 

‘¢That’s what she said,” replied Mr. 
Bard, coolly. ‘It’s to take place next 
week, Wednesday, at the village church; 
and Father Duggan is the priest. Haven’t 
you got an invitation?” 

Merriwether didn’t deign to answer. 
Perhaps language could not sufficiently ex- 
press his sentiments. 

‘¢ Never mind the wedding,” put in 
Corny McFlicker; ‘tell us about your 
coasting the bridge.” 

‘¢ Why, her telling me that took me all 
aback, just like Merkle. I didn’t find out 
till the other day how it came about, and 
then I cornered old Fogerty, and he told 
me. You see, I thought all along it was 
going to be Dan Sullivan, who keeps the 
grocery in the village. Dan is fine-look- 
ing, and can talk a girl’s brains wrong side 
out. But he is a hesitating sort of a chap 
in an emergency ; and, with all his cheek, 
he is a good deal afraid of Mary just at the 
time when he most ought to play the man. 
Barney is just the other way, — slow and 
bashful about talking, and timid about 
making up to a girl, especially shy with 
Mary; but quick as a flash, and plucky as 
a bull-dog, when there is a real call to do 
any thing serious for the good of the girl. 
It’s a mighty good story.” 

‘*¢ Hang the story!” put in Corny again ; 
‘*what we want to know is how you 
coasted that bridge.” 

** Well, [’'m coming to it,” continued 
O’Tulliver; ‘* but Merkle is just dying to 
hear the story.” (Another laugh from the 
club.) ‘It was one afternoon in Septem- 
ber, and a lot of the boys and girls were 
having a frolic at old Fogerty’s, when Mrs. 
Fogerty sent Mary out to the barn to get 
some fresh eggs for the supper. Mary 
slipped out, and wouldn’t allow any one 
to go with her. After a while the lads 
noticed that she didn’t come back as she 
ought. So Dan Sullivan and Barney 
Downer went after her. When they got 
into the barn they found pretty Mary in 
such a scrape as you'd never. dream of. 
She had gone up over the horse-stalls after 
eggs; and, while she was there she be- 
thought herself that, if she should fill the 
feed-racks with hay, it would save the old 
man the trouble of going out after supper. 
So she forked down a lot. But, somehow, 
she stepped too near the slide; and down 
she slid, feet first, into the bay-mare’s feed- 
rack. Of course her little feet went right 
through between the bars, clear past her 
knee-joints ; and there she stuck, with her 
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feet a kicking, and the old mare pulling 
back, snorting, and smelling of her neat little 
toes. She didn’t like to call for help, of 
course, for she knew she would never hear 
the last of it if the boys and girls should 
come out and catch her in that fix. So 
she was crying, and trying to work herself 
loose, when Dan and Barney found her. 

‘“*¢Go away!’ says she, sobbing and 
hiding her face in her hands, when she 
saw the two; ‘don’t you dare to come 
near me!’ 

‘* Well, Dan, like a fool, took her at 
her word, and backed off. ‘I'll go to the 
house,’ says he, ‘ and send some of the girls 
to help you out.’ 

‘¢* No you don’t!’ says Barney, catching 
him by the collar. ‘ You just stand right 
there by the door, and let nobody come in. 
And, mind, if you call a soul, or ever 
mention this to any one, I’ll break your 
neck !’” 

‘¢ With that, he caught up a bit of plank, 
walked right into the stall beside the bay- 
mare, pried the slats of the feed-rack 
carefully apart with the plank, and pushed 
Mary’s feet back loose, one after the other. 
Then he ran up aloft, pulled her up out of 
the rack, and helped her down the ladder. 
When he had got her down, and she was 
pacified enough to stop crying, he turned 
her over to Dan to escort her to the house, 
because he thought she favored Dan, while 
he took up the basket of eggs to carry it 
after them, like her humble servant. But 
Mary, just like her mother before her, 
pushed Dan away, and took one of Barney’s 
hands in both of hers. 

‘¢ ¢ Barney,’ says she, ‘ you’re a man, and 
Dan isn’t. You'd take good care of me.’ 

‘“©¢Q, Mary!’ says Barney, ‘ wouldn’t 
I, with my life, if ye’d only let me?’ 

*« « Barney, dear,’ says she, drawing his 
arm softly around her waist, and smiling 
up at him through the tears in her big eyes, 
‘you may!’” 

There was unanimous applause ; for by 
this time every body was gathered in the 
corner, listening to O’Tulliver Bard. 
While the applause was going on, Mr. 
Bard got up, said that now, really, he must 
go; it was getting late, and he tried to 
edge toward the door, but Corny McFlicker 
grabbed him. 

‘*¢ Just a minute longer, O’Tulliver,” 
said he; ‘‘ you haven’t told us yet how 
you coasted the bridge.” 

O’Tulliver saw, from every body’s looks, 
that there was no escape; so he sat down 
once more, and resumed : — 


HOW O’TULLIVER BARD COASTED THE BRIDGE. 


‘* As I was saying, I told Mary that I 
would try it. So I got on to my wheel, 
and let her out, but carefully, with the 
brake down hard. When I got close to 
the bridge I saw that the end of the timber 
across was sawed off square, making a 
straight rise for the wheel of full seven or 
eight inches. To make the wheel jump 
up on to that timber would be a desperate 
trick. I don’t believe there’s another rider 
in the whole State that could have done it!” 

‘*We should say not!” cried half a 
dozen of the club members together. 

‘*¢ But you got safely across? ’’ persisted 
Corney. 

‘¢ Easy enough,” continued Mr. Bard. 
**T let her come down to it slowly and 
carefully. You know the contractor who 


was building that bridge is Jake Billings? 
You know him, Mr. High?” 
fellow, and tip-top 


‘Yes; first-rate 
workman.” 

‘*So he is; and one of the luckiest 
chaps you ever knew. It was sheer luck, 
the way he got that job. You see, one day 
he was in the railroad-yard, seeing about 
shipping some timber, when a little boy, 
who was playing about the yard, got his 
foot caught in a frog right in front of a 
long freight-train which was backing up. 
Billings saw the little fellow. There was not 
an instant to spare; and Billings grabbed 
a crow-bar, jumped to him, pried out his 
foot, and jerked him away just in time. 
The car actually knocked Billings down as 
it passed. Then he took the little chap, 
whose ankle was sore with his straining to 
get loose, home inhis buggy. It happened 
that the boy was the little son of the pres- 
ident of the road. I suppose the little 
chap just talked about Billings till the 
whole family was tired. Any way the pres- 
ident went around inquiring about Billings 
and his work. Of course he got a first- 
rate report. Then, when he wanted a lot 
of bridges built, he sent for Billings to 
come to his office. Billings was surprised, 
but went. The president asked his opinion 
about the bridges, and showed him the 
plans. Billings said that bridges do not 


_last because the contractors put in poor 


timber, or timber not cut at the right time 
of the year, or grown on the right kind of 
soil; and then they slight the work. He 
said he never bid on such work; he 
wouldn’t have his name connected with 
any thing but good work, and the general 
run of contractors could underbid him. 
The president asked him to estimate what 
the best work and material would be 
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worth, and said he would pay for the 
estimates. So Billings sent it in; and, 
the first he knew, the railway lawyer sent 
for him. When he got there, wondering 
what he had done that the company’s 
counsel should want to see him, the lawyer 
read to him a contract at his own figures, 
and had him execute it on the spot. That’s 
just his luck. But I must get out of this; 
it’s awful late.” 

Again O’Tulliver started for the door; 
but once more Corny McFlicker stopped 
him, this time backed by the whole club. 
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‘* Now,” said Corny, ‘about your 
coasting the bridge.” 

‘* Well,” replied Mr. Bard, giving up all 
hope of escape, but heaving a sigh of 
extreme reluctance, ‘* when I got close to 
the bridge I saw that it couldn’t be done ; 
so I just got down and walked across. 
Nobody who isn’t an ass would think of 
trying to ride it. Good-night, gentlemen.” 
And this time, favored by the general sur- 
prise, he escaped out of the door, and was 
off like a shot. 

President Bates. 


THE STUDY OF WHIST. 


‘¢ TELL me what to do that I may ac- 
quire a knowledge of whist.” The cor- 
respondent is tired of analysis of play, and 
of representation of principles that should 
govern the lead under peculiar circum- 
stances. He is as a man who would under- 
stand insurance all at once, and the figures 
of the solicitor annoy and perplex him. 
‘¢Come up some evening and teach me 


whist,’’ says the young lady who at times 
in society has been compelled to decline 


the invitation to partnership. ‘ Shake- 
speare, Shakespeare; yes, I’ve heard of 
Shakespeare. I'll read his book some after- 
noon,’’ said the man who was accustomed 
to seek information of the positive sort. 
Whist is learned partially, never utterly, 
by years of patient study and continuous 
practice. If this statement serves to 
dampen the energy of those who wish to 
be taught there is no help for it. The 
fact remains. And it has but a single 
modification, viz., you may learn to amuse 
yourself if you acquire some general infor- 
mation concerning the game by a little 
reading and occasional playing, at the ex- 
pense, however, of martyrdom to good 
players who happen to be seated at the 
table with you when you are following suit 
or leading it all unconscious of the genu- 
ine propriety of play. It is all useless, 
and worse than useless, to maintain that 
whist is easily learned. It is the most 
wonderful game known ; and wonder is not 
analyzed or comprehended in haste or 
with ease. It is the most scientific of 
games; and you do not master science in- 
tuitively. If a man will learn whist, 
having been gifted with the necessary 
capabilities, —sound judgment, close obser- 


vation, quick inference, retentive memory, 
— he may do so by careful study and intent 
application, not otherwise. Thousands of 
men play cards; they sometimes play what 
they call whist. When they are having 
their good time at the game and delight- 
edly gathering tricks they are to be envied 
by the misanthrope, but pitied by the ex- 
pert player. 

Now to divide in only two classes the 
persons who deal cards, turn up the last one 
of fifty-two and lead and follow until game 
is declared, or all the cards are played. 
One is most numerous. It consists of 
those who ask questions, exult over ‘* good ” 
hands, — what they mean by that is high 
cards, — lament over ‘‘ poor” hands, — 
what they mean by that is low cards, — 
play out their winners, and, those exhausted, 
go fishing with the cards that remain. 

The other has not a large membership. 
It consists of those who have a reason for 
whatever play they make, who use to the 
best advantage whatever they may hold, 
and who play the last part of the hand 
more skillfully than the first. 

We propose to make but one comment 
upon the sayings or doings of either class. 
They who play ‘“‘ for amusemert,” as they 
are apt to state, are ever complaining of 
their own poor fortune and of the oppo- 
nent’s good luck. They who play for 
correctness are only desirous that errors 
cannot be chargeable to them. 

Some of the English books, many of the 
English papers, coritain wearisome calcula- 
tions upon the number of times that the 
possibility exists for the running of a suit. 
The practical value of these is very small. 
The exceptions to the severe mathematical 
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conclusion are very many more than the 
predicted issues. All this system of 
numerical philosophy had best be ignored 
by the man who would learn whist for the 
sake of the game. Not the most remote 
consequence attaches to the statement that 
there are three thousand million chances 
for one player to hold five cards of a suit. 
The theory for a player to proceed upon in 
practice is, if he holds five, to play them 
properly. If he does not hold five, look 
out for the play of the man who does. 

It has come to be a matter of fact that 
the clubs (and we must treat of them spe- 
cially because so much whist is now in- 
corporated into their amusement) have 
adopted the game of five points without 
honors. For all proceedings of play of 
short whist, that. is, whist of five points 
with honors, vide Cavendish. But in the 
play of this club game of five-point whist 
many persons are interested, and many 
more would learn of it what they may 
from matter in print: no book has been 
written upon it. There is not authority 
for it. The reasons are it is a mongrel 
game, —neither one thing nor another. It 
is not short whist, because the best situa- 
tions in short whist are determined by the 
existence and use of honors. It is not 
long whist, because that claims points, not 
games, for its result. It, in some places, is 
played in accordance with English regula- 
tions as near as may be. Of course such 
rules are somewhat constrained to meet 
cases. Wherever it is so played the plan 
of English scoring is adopted. It is played 
by other clubs under the order of rules for 
long whist, only that then the game, if 
made or when made, is cut short, since the 
points actually gained up to the time of 
announcement of game, are all that are 
reckoned. But in either case it is accepted 
as a club game, and the reason given for 
its adoption is, that the play of games as 
part of rubbers to be counted as soon as 
made, gives quicker opportunity for admis- 
sion to the table of the waiting members. 
It is this game that many club men care to 
learn. After a time the best of these 
players seek to adapt their play to long 
whist, which alone challenges their best 
effort. 

Now there is a best way to play the five- 
point game. What shall the learner do? 
First, he had best read ‘‘ Laws and Princi- 
ples of Whist,” by Cavendish, 14th edition, 
from page 55 to the end. When doing so, 
and when playing over the illustrated games, 
he must judge between the counsel given 
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in behalf of the game with honors, that the 
author favors in his book, and that which 
he must apply to actions in reference to one 
that does not give to picture-cards any 
other superiority or influence than that 
which they assert as trick-makers. It will 
be a nice matter to distinguish, but he 
must distinguish, where recommendation 
is made that dictates play to outwit honors 
from that which is applicable to a continu- 
ous course of play the issue of which 
honors cannot affect. It is a cunning 
thing in short whist to throw a winner or 
to use a trump in season to get one trick, 
that the opposing count of the honors may 
not carry with it the game. It would be 
useless for five-point whist to snap at such 
a chance, and in long whist these jump- 
ing-jacks of tricks are the acme of absurdity. 

Having become familiar with the system 
of Cavendish, the learner had best read 
Drayson’s Art of Practical Whist. He 
will find a great many typographical errors, 
and not a little superfluous talk, but there 
are slight differences of opinion between 
Cavendish and himself as to modes of 
play, and these had best be understood. 
Clay is obsolete in some respects, and the 
rest of the English publications are imita- 
tions. ‘* American Whist” published by 
Osgood, thoroughly espouses the cause of 
long whist, and while there are leads and 
directions in it that may be beneficial to 
five-point play they are not treated upon in 
connection with it. 

With this reading should come practice. 
It is not easy for a novitiate to get in with 
fine players : they do not want him ; and he 
does not feel at home. But there is with 
all good’ players a manifest willingness to 
teach those who will study and learn and 
remember. Opportunities will present for 
the exercise of your faculties, and if sincere 
earnestness of purpose to be a player is 
manifest there is not any trouble in finding 
aid and comfort. The proper leads and 
the inferences to be drawn from them are 
very clearly defined in ‘‘ American Whist.” 
These are generally applicable to five-point 
whist. Having learned these and practised 
them, the mere mechanical management of 
the hand begins to be understood. Now 
comes the all-important matter of judg- 
ment. The rule says, ‘‘ Do this ;” your good 
sense says, ‘‘ Do that.” ‘You must take the 
responsibility and violate the rule. You 
must have a good reason for doing so. But 
the good player, and he who is to become 
the good player, is he who knows when to 
make his own regulation. Now, in the 
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meantime, there is no way in which the 
method of whist-playing is so readily or so 
properly begun as by the practice of a 
game that is recorded, — perhaps to under- 
stand why the principles of play belong to 
it, and perhaps to change the manner of 
the play itself, giving reasons for such 
change. 

Looking over a_ hand in play, never al- 
lowing curiosity to get the better of your 
reason and to induce you to see another 
hand, you can see, perhaps, as you trace 
the progress of the game in what respects 
you would have done differently from what 
the player did. At the end of the hand 
ask him why he threw a certain card. If 
he is a good player he will pleasantly and 
properly inform you. If he is not watch 
the play of some other hand. You will 
always bear in mind that, although there is 
a theory that regulates as near as may be 
the play of combinations, yet there are al- 
ways combinations for which theory cannot 
provide, and so it happens that good play- 
_ers differ as to their use of cards which 
they may happen to hold. But there is 
always this difference betw een the ordinary 
and the good player: the former guesses 
at or hopes for a result, the latter calcu- 
lates upon it; and one reason why whist is 
ever being learned and never mastered, is 
that so many different situations arise, and 
there are so many different proposed solu- 
tions of them. Now, as a simple study, 
take two ways of playing an_ irregular 
hand, one of which shall be as per book- 
rule in the matter of the lead, and the 
other shall be as per the judgment of a 
skilled player, giving his reasons for violat- 
ing an order of play that seemed to him 
fraught with disaster. When you shall 
have read the books as advised you will 
appreciate the notes that accompany the 
game. This game is No. xxvu., in the 
14th edition of Cavendish, and is correctly 
played in accordance with English rules 
for short whist. 


THE HANDS. 


Clubs — A. Kn. 


Spades—Q, 
Diamonds — 7, 6, 4, 3+ 


9- 
earts — Kn. 10, 9, 8, 7. 


oO 





Spades — Kn. . 5. B 
I 2. 6, 4 3.2 


Spades—A. 10, 7, 


Hearts — ¢ 6, 3- 
Club—s. _ 
Diamonds —8, 5. 


Clubs —Q, 433 Cc 
Diamonds— A. °Q. Trump=Club s. 


10, 2. A leads. 
Clubs — K. 10, and B < sae 
Diamonds — K. K 


A, B,=3. 
Score C;D 


Spades — K 
earts—K. 4. 


The underlined card wins the trick. 


A, Cc. B. dD. 
C6 C3 CA Cs 
CK C4 CKi Se 
C2 CQ S3 
SK SKi SA 
Do D8 
CF $8 

HK HA H3 
C8 Ss. S6 
H4 H2 HQ 


C9 Hs HKn ‘$7 


San & 2 & S & 


_ 
9 


11 to 13. A with the lead remains with the last 
trump and king, knave of diamonds. A leads the 
trump, but, whatever he plays, C and D win the odd 
trick. 

Notes as given by Cavendish. 

Trick 3. By the first discard D shows his strong 
suit to be spades. In an ordinary hand D might 
afterward throw a diamond. But here C must be 
strong in diamonds, in order to save the game, and it 
is important for D to keep the power of leading that 

suit more than once. 

A plays well throughout, but he cannot prevent 
the result. His lead of the trump at trick 3, to show 
his strength, and to tell his partner to make one trick 
certain if he has the chance, is unlucky, as it puts the 
adversaries on the only track for saving the game. 


Now five-point play, that copies closely 
English fashion, would have differed from 
the above only in two particulars: first, 
holding more than five trumps, A would 
have led the 7 of clubs, the antepenulti- 
mate; second, B, in trick 4, would have 
thrown the 9, since the play of queen 
second on knave led is merely sacrifice. 
Had C at trick 6 led the spade, B would 
have taken with queen, and saved the 
game. If, then, B had led knave of 
hearts, and D_ had held up queen, A and 
B would have won the game. Allowing, 
also, that D had played in English fashion 
and covered the knave, A and B would 
still have won, for B had the hearts to 
take his partner’s 4. 

But for long whist the game was badly 
played from the outset. A would have seen 
that he had not a sure trick in his hand ex- 
cept in trumps, and if ace, queen, and knave 
were against him he might make but four 
of those. A good player in long whist 
consults his hand, and makes calculations. 
For his hand, to have played trumps would 
probably have been of no avail: he could 
not properly give his partner strength in 
them. His opponents are two to one 
against his partner, and he was too strong 
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to get out trumps upon a guess-work as to 
what his partner might hold. To make 
the game he must be led up to. Beside, 
by the play of the 9 of diamonds, he could 
at once inform B that he held king and 
knave. If he lost the diamond he threw 
the lead, — and that was all-important. 
The game, properly played, would have 
resulted as follows : — 


A. B. D. 
Dg D3 Ds 


SK Sg SA 
H4 H7 HQ 
HK H8 H6 
C2 CA Cs 
SQ S2 
HKn H3 
CKn 


DK 


A and B score three points. 


Notes. 


1. The lead of the 9 as designating king and 
knave with or without any or all others, except ace 
and queen, is adopted by good players as the one ex- 
planatory lead that admits of no doubt as to the 
situation. It is a better play as a lead than the 
accepted 10 that sometimes signifies the same cards 
but not always. The 9 informs the whole table, it is 
true; but that is not an objection. A lead of a king 
informs the whole table that either ace or queen is 
held. The lead of a queen informs that no higher 
card of the suitis held. All leads are informatory. 

2. B does not cover knave. A high card is not 
played second in long whist upon a high card led, 
unless to take the trick or call for trumps. 

3. The best card of three is the correct play for D 
tomake. C would not have leda singleton of spades, 
and the queen must be with B. 

C is now placed in as uncomfortable quarters 
as possible. The queen of spades is against him; he 
must not break his controlling diamond tenace, and 
he is not strong enough in trumps to lead them. A 
heart lead back to D would, as he has a right to 
believe, be trumped by A, and his only hope must be 
that, although D has not led trumps, he may hold four 
or even five, and wanted first to establish his heart suit 
before leading them. He therefore throws the queen 
of clubs. 

8. The whole hand is now plainly read by B. A 
has neither spades, hearts, nor diamonds. B can do 
no better service than at once to play his trump. D 
may have king, if so, the sooner played the better; 
but A can have no other cards than clubs. The 
result is, that, by the proper play of the same cards 
by which short whist lost the game and five-point 
whist only made a point, the long-whist players of 
A’s and B’s hands make three points. 

It will be seen that Cavendish remarks, “ A plays 
well throughout,” and by his play, according to the 
logic of short whist, loses with the same cards four 
points more than the judgment of long whist is 
willing to concede. This game, with its results, 
specially indicates the superiority of long-whist play, 
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showing the value of calculation and finesse at the 
very start, but utterly disregarded by blind partic- 
ipants in a short game ina headlong desire to get 
out trumps no matter what follows. Having seven 
trumps and not lead them! Certainly, hold ten and 
not lead them, if you have a better play. 


The directions that are given in the 
books, not only as to the lead that from 
given hands or from combinations similar to 
those that are named must be understood, 
and at first, at least, followed by the learner ; 
but the general remarks that apply to con- 
duct of any and all players should receive 
the most careful attention. It is important 
to know how to shuffle the cards properly. 
They should be cut, never leaving less than 
four in either packet, the cut always placed 
nearest the center of the table. They 
should be dealt pointedly down, so that no 
card can be seen, and the pack, when being 
dealt, should be held near to the table, that 
part of the pack nearest it a little depressed. 
After the trump is turned every player 
should sort and count his cards. It is not 
a good plan to sort them by placing suits 
between the fingers, or in any way desig- 
nating that many or few of any suit are 
held. <A very little practice will enable a 
learner to sort his cards from hand to hand, 
so that he may retain, as he should do con- 
cerning their number or relative value, 
the strictest secrecy. The trumps should 
always have the same position in every 
hand. Next them should come the suit of 
another color. These comments will be 
of much use to the novice, since he is 
liable to fall into a practice (unfortunately 
contracted and persisted in sometimes by 
careless players) of separating his trumps 
from the other suits, and then placing them 
in a body apart, as it were, from the rest 
of the hand. Whenever the lead or follow 
is made, the card should be cast upon the 
center of the table, no more noise being 
made than is occasioned by its fall. The 
trump card is usually taken into the dealer’s 
hand when the first trick is gathered. It 
is courtesy for the partner of the player 
who takes the first trick to gather the cards. 
Whenever six tricks are taken by one side, 
they should be closed in one packet. 
Whenever the player who gathers the 
cards takes the trick, he should draw 
it toward him, but play again before 
turning it. Having sorted the cards in 
your hand at the outset, hold them in posi- 
tion, and do not run them over and over. 
Pay attention to the table, not to your hand. 
Avoid, if possible, the necessity of signify- 
ing to partner or any player that you wish 
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to know who played a given card. See it 
when it is played and know who threw it. 
Play with measured accuracy, not hastily 
because you see that you can do but one 
thing, nor hesitatingly because you have a 
choice. Now as to what to play. Pre- 
suming that you have read the authorities 
that we have recommended, and that you 
remember much of what'is ordered as the 
best general lead and follow, and also 
presuming that you will frequently refer to 
them for counsel, we will give you a hand 
in a game and show the way to use it, 
giving the reasons for correct play. A and 
B are always partners ; C and Dare always 
partners. 


Spades—A. Q. Kn. 


Clubs — A. 7, 2 
earts —8, 4. 


Diamonds — A. Q. Kn. 5, 2. 


B Spades — K. 6, 4. 


Spades —g, 5, 2. 
sees c D earts—A. 10, 6, 
Clubs —Q.9, 8, 6, 


5s 3. 2 
Trump, H. 10. Clubs — K. Kn. 3. 


5. 
Diamonds — 10, 8, 3, Diamonds — 4. 


Clubs — 10, 4. 


Spades — 10, 8, 7, 3- 
Diamonds — K. 9, 7, 6. 


earts — Kn. 9, 7. 
A. D. 
D6 
HKn 
C4 
Cio 
Hg 
H7 
D7 
$3 SKn 
Dg Dio DA 


5 
CK 


H3 
C3 
H2 
“$4 


DA H6 


B must make the spades and D the last two trumps. 
C and D make one by card. 
Notes. 
1. A leads the lowest of four of his best suit. His 


partner takes with knave. Diamonds, his best suit 
also, and he having no occasion to trump another 
suit, and holding command of all, B reasons that if 
A has four trumps of whatever denomination, A and 
B may confidently look for the odd card. B there- 
fore 

2. Leads his best trump of two. D can indepen- 
dently inform his partner of his own strength in 
trumps, and throws the card that will designate six in 
his hand. 

3. C leads the penultimate card of his long suit of 
five, D plays king, better than knave fizesse and 
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4- Returns knave,astrengthening play. A throw- 
ing 10 can have no more clubs. Had C afterward 
properly considered this, he would have made a better 
lead in trick 6. 

5- B continues his trump lead, upon which D 
announces his strength, and leaves the trick for his 
partner. D sees that B’s lead of trumps was a forced 
one, for B could not have led the penultimate of the 
trump suit. There are not three higher cards than 
the 8 in hand save what D holds. 

6. Bplays the queen of clubs, his best card. This 
play is inserted here because it would have been made 
by very many players in the hope that, as B had led 
trumps, and D had shown himself strong in them, A 
would not be able to trump the club. The better 
play would have been the best spade of three, that 
D might, if possible, after trumps were out, lead to C 
a small club. The play might then have proceeded 
in this wise : — 


A. Cc. B. 
$3 So SKn 


H7 D8 D2 


D. 
SK 


Ho 


C3 


and C and D make five by card. B, however, if a 
fine player, would have noted D’s strength in 
trumps, and thrown the ace of spades second hand, 
then, his own heart suit exhausted, led the last club 
for A to trump. 


This hand and the many ways of play- 
ing it, will be of great use as a study. 
The trumps are in excess against the 
leader and his partner, but they can make 
a good fight and limit the number of 
points made by the opponents. The hand 
is given by Cavendish and played to illus- 
trate a purpose, very differently from the 
best manner of handling it. It may seem 
as if the simplest of games should be 
given the learner to study, and the cards 
should fall regularly in three respective 
rounds of each suit. But hands at whist 
are strangely irregular, and of this fact the 
learner had best at once be convinced. You 
will always hear poor players declaring of 
each and every hand last held that it was 
the most peculiar of any ever seen. We 
have not given the learner a specially diffi- 
cult task. If he cannot by study of the 
books ascertain the reasons for his play in 
respect to this hand, and if he does not 
choose to take interest enough in the game 
to analyze, and pass judgment upon the 
play of all the characters, we shall not be 
willing to recommend him as one likely 
to become useful and ornamental to the 
whist-playing fraternity. 





MADAME HOGUET LECTURES. 


FROM HAND TO MOUTH IN CAMP. 


III. 


It was a dripping morning, witha sky as 
smoothly gray as if it had been plastered. 
Sandy tightened up the strap around his 
waist, which served for a belt, andshook his 
head when we interrogated him about the 
weather. ‘* Don’t answer any categorical 
questions,” said Jacobus. ‘*We must 
trust in Providence.” But Sandy turned 
his back to the wind with an air of judi- 
cious obstinacy. It was plain enough that 
Providence wasn’t going to interfere with 
that southeast wind. It was somewhat 
damp and chilly in the tents, and sitting 
by the fire, which Sandy managed to keep 
burning, had its disadvantages. Even with 
two under one umbrella, sitting upon a log, 
there was a depressing fear of momentary 
invasions on all sides by cold trickles. 

The ladies, who always rose to the oc- 
casion, were in better spirits than the men. 


We heard them, after breakfast, bustling 
about and laughing in their tent. 
‘“* The accomplished Mme. Hoguet has 


consented to favor us with a lecture,” 
said Alia, appearing at the entrance. ‘It 
is quite dry in our tent, and when we get 
chilly we are to have a huge pot of hot 
coffee.” 

There was an instant stampede. 

The tent had been cleverly arranged 
with improvised divans, and a screen made 
of a ragged India shawl, which goes with 
Madame on all her journeys. Mme. 
Hoguet herself was seated upon a high 
arrangement of cushions, with a kind of 
white blackboard beside her, made of a sheet 
of drawing-paper, supported on an easel. 

‘*T will have the honor of talking to you 
about cooking,” she began at once, with 
a most beaming smile. ‘* Wherever 
civilized man may go he can find no sub- 
ject more important. The sheep-farmer in 
Australia, the Texan ranchman, the civil 
engineer, the tourist in far places, the war 
correspondent, the soldier, — it is all the 
same.” 

I cannot indicate Mme. Hoguet’s de- 
licious pronunciation, but I wish every 
reader of Outinc the good-fortune to 
know a middle-aged Frenchwoman, stout, 
jolly, well-read, fond of herself and of 


every body else, who gives you a new edu- 
cation in adjectives through her delightful 
use and accentuation. 

‘¢ This is true of all times and occasions 
—at work or at play. Is it not so? If 
you are hungry, if you have indigestion, 
do you care for the fine scenery? Have 
you then communion with nature?” With 
Madame’s accent this was irresistible, and 
we all laughed and shook our heads. 
Madame’s broad, expressive face showed 
increasing animation. ‘* Cooking ought 
always to be taught as an object-lesson,” 
she resumed; ‘+ but when the rain does fall 
too much in the fire,” — waving her fat 
little hand in the direction of the camp 
smudge, — ‘‘ that is one great objection. 
So this morning we must be quite general. 

‘¢ Meat, fish, vegetables, farines, fruits, 
sweets, — these are the chief heads,” said 
Madame, writing them up rapidly with a 
crayon at the left of her board. ‘ By 
these, well cooked, you make perfect 
health, — which goes beyond the doctors. 
Which is better,” interpolated Madame, 
with a shrug, ‘‘a doctor or a_ butcher? 
We all have our prejudices. 

‘¢ Of course soup is the first thing; but 
I have already given you very good lessons 
in soup. The corn-soup last evening,” — 
with a pensive pause, — ‘‘ it was impossible 
to be improved. The body must have 
liquids. Americans neglect fluid food, 
soups, and the like, and ruin their stom- 
achs with floods of tea and coffee,— 
mostly boiled hot water. Good coffee, 
chocolate, and tea are very well; but they 
should be taken in moderation. 

‘¢ For every piece of meat there is a best 
way. You should generally see your meat 
before deciding how it is to be cooked. 
Marketing is a great art in itself; but we 
have not that in the woods. For roasting 
you must have a sharp fire to set the 
surface quickly, and keep in all the juices ; 
for boiling, plunge in boiling water for the 
same reason, setting back to simmer slowly 
after ; while roasting needs a steady heat, 
a little less than at first. Broiling must be 
done quickly, turning your steak or chop 
so fast that.it cannot burn. Frying also 
must always be at a high temperature ; the 
fat must be plenty and hot enough to 
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smoke. There is a dry frying in a hot 
pan, without any fat, which is also very 
good, as we know in camp; but it must 
be done quickly, like broiling, turning the 
meat every moment. Salt upon raw meat 
draws out the juices; however, salted 
water is best for all vegetables. Fish 
must be cooked quickly, and, when boiled, 
plunge always in salted water, — it helps 
to make firm as well as to develop the 
flavor. In frying, of course, you must not 
salt until they are done. When you roast 
fish or game in the ashes it is prepared for 
eating after it is cooked. There are 
many ways of improving an unsatisfactory 
piece of meat; but this brings us to an- 
other part of the subject. The secret of 
every good cook lies in combination, and 
this cannot be taught: it comes of genius. 
You may have an 7nzfinite variety of 
flavors,” cried Madame, with triumphant 
enthusiasm, ‘‘if you have a natural gift 
for cooking. 

‘‘ The highest art cannot be taught,” 
Madame resumed; ‘‘ but everybody can 
remember that the basis of a thousand 
sauces and helps in cooking is saving every 
scrap.” (No printed words can do justice 
to Madame’s emphasis at this point.) 
** Nothing must be thrown away. All 
your bones and bits of meat, fish or game, 
cooked or raw, will have value if they are 
added tothe Zot au feu, or simply simmered 
in the sauce-pan by themselves. _ It is in this 
way only that you can ever be a good cook. 

*¢ Salads are so good, so useful and con- 
venient that they may well belong especially 
to the French. They are so cheap, too, that 
Americans, who are wasteful, prefer to 
throw them away. But it is one great 
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mistake,” Madame protested. ‘* The dress- 
ing may be elaborate or simple, and you 
have a great number of herbs to choose 
from. It is not only lettuce and celery 
that are good, but also cress, tomatoes, 
radishes, artichokes, cabbage, cauliflower, 
peas, beans,—a thousand things! If the 
best oil is not to be had, every farm-house 
can furnish cream, which makes a very 
good substitute. 

‘¢ It would take too long and tire you to 
cover half the ground. I should wish to 
come to your Saxon lady — loaf-giver — 
and tell you about bread, rolls, pastry, 
cakes, and the like. For a breakfast, or 
any light meal, milk and eggs will provide 
a great number of delicate dishes. With 
these, tea or coffee, and rolls, you only 
need a salt relish of bacon or fish, a few 
lamb-chops, a broiled chicken, or a sweet- 
bread. A good cook does not have a 
repertotre of a certain number of set 
dishes which he is able to produce, but he 
knows how to make use of whatever ma- 
terials offer to provide a relishing and 
wholesome table. It may be quite plain 
or very elegant, according to circum- 
stances. As to a dessert, I must tell you 
I find your plain pies and puddings detest- 
able. I would sooner have a little fruit, 
or a biscuit and a bit of cheese. 

‘¢Tt is no small thing,” said Madame, 
with unusual seriousness, ‘‘ to come up to 
one’s best. To do it you must be perfectly 
fed. You,’ —turning towards Jacobus, — 
**you will do more work in one ‘month 
after your vacation than in two before it, 
and you will go higher; but you must eat 
aright! And now you shall all help to get 
dinner.” 


With this Madame turned to her big cardboard, which looked like this, and wrote 


upon the right side of it this menu: — 





MEAT. Roast evenly; baste well. 
Boil gently ; serve with rich sauce. 
Fry quickly to fine color. 
Broil over a clear fire; active cook. 


| Stew very gently; ad libitum. 


FIsH. 


Boil in salted water. 
Bake, etc. 

Salades. 

Soups and Stews. 


VEGETABLES. 


FARINES. Bread, rolls, pastry, galettes, 
etc., etc. 
Fruits. Tarts, compotes, jellies, etc., etc. 


SwEEts. Creams, confections, etc., etc. 





cakes, 


Potage au chasseur. 


Corned Beef a la Madame. 
Pommes de terres en cendre. 


Onions en créme. 
Partridge, caché. 


Rice and Ham Croquettes. 


Camp Macaroni. 


Sandwiches — Orange Marmalade. 
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And a jolly time we had of it preparing 
these delicacies, turning the ladies’ tent into 
a kitchen, peeling onions, whipping eggs, 
and absorbing as much of Madame’s in- 
struction as we could each assimilate, 
while Sandy trotted back and forth in the 
rain between the camp-door and the sullen 
fire. Nor was the promised potof coffee 
forgotten, which we drank, sitting about, 


THE WHISPER OF THE POPLARS BY THE STREAM 


each with a thin bit of salt pork. Dredge with-flour, 
skewer in a firm roll, and fry. Add a-pint of soup 
stock and simmer, seasoning with lemon and cay- 
enne. 


PARTRIDGE CACHE. —Fry an onion cut in shav- 
ings. Add a pint of broth, a tablespoonful of butter, 
and one of flour, blended; season with salt, pepper, 
and fine herbs, and when it has boiled up, strain it 
over the birds, cut up like chickens. Simmer for an 
hour, and serve with fried bread to garnish. 


CaMP MACARONI is made of hard-tack, moistened 
with boiling water; cut in strips, and prepared with 
cheese in the usual manner. 


en famille, before beginning these labors. 
Indeed, nothing less than the ladies’ coffee 
would have kept Sandy in a decent temper 
through his unusual tasks. Dundee marmalade between slices of stale bread, 

- fried after dipping in beaten egg. makes a capital 


CORNED BEEF A LA MADAME. — Slice cold corned fone Sonnhe. 


beef very thin, and cut in two-inch squares. Cover 


Dan O Hara. 


THE WHISPER OF THE POPLARS BY THE STREAM. 


A BREATH comes to me from the old home fields; 

In the still night, upon sleep’s tranquil wings, 
The sound of waters, parting wary reeds 

And tall-stemmed blossoms, in my glad ear rings, 
And like a song steals into my fair dream 

The whisper of the poplars by the stream. 


The years that brought such bitter grief and pain 

Are but as mist beyond the meadows low ; 
My careless hands I fill with roses pink ; 

My feet are light as any winds that blow. 
Softly the sunbeams on the waters gleam, 

Softly the poplars whisper by the stream. 


I see the cool leaves silver in the breeze, 

The still cloud-shadows in the grasses steal ; 
The old red mill stands basking in the sun, 

With flag-flowers tangled in its broken wheel ; 
The tired reapers rest at noontide’s beam 

There where the poplars whisper by the stream. 


I smell the perfume of the clover blooms ; 
Sweet woodland wafts come on the fragrant breeze ; 
I hear the robin trilling his delight, 
And evermore the low drone of the bees 
That haunt the elder blossoms, white as cream, 
Beneath the boughs that whisper by the stream. 


When only night and sleep shall stay with me, 
When only rest shall lie on heart and brain, 

Here would I bide while the years slip away, 
Through summer sunshine and through winter rain, 

Never to wake from the long tranquil dream 
That hears the poplars whisper by the stream. 


Susan Hartley. 





THE BICYCLE TRIP AROUND THE WORLD. 


OnE of the most popular forms of diversion 
for passengers aboard the Atlantic steamers 
seems to be trying by jury any of their fellow- 
passengers who may perchance do anything 
which can be strained into an unwarrantable 
proceeding, or in whose possession is found any- 
thing that can be tortured into a circumstance 
needing investigation. 

The passengers of the City of Chicago were 
particularly fortunate in having amongst them 
some fifty members of the Lyceum Company, 
returning to England from their recent American 
tour. As may be readily imagined, many of 
this eminent company are decidedly jolly good 
fellows, — men well able to ‘‘ keep the table in a 
roar,” — so that we were by no means lacking in 
social entertainments. Trial by jury, however, 
held the sway in our evenings’ diversions. As 


a specimen of these trials I choose the following, 
which was held on the evening of the second day 
out. 

Mr. Johnson, of the Lyceum Company, from 
some reason unaccountable to the remainder of 
the company, was found to have been left behind 


at New York. The second day out the dis- 
covery was incidentally made that Mr. Houson, 
another member of the company, had two 
Waterbury watches ; whereupon, as Mr. Johnson 
was known to carry one of those time-pieces, the 
luckless possessor of two was promptly accused 
of murdering Johnson in cold blood, and robbing 
him of the Waterbury. In the evening, court 
was organized, a judge appointed, and a jury 
impanelled; Mr. Harbury was appointed crown 
prosecutor, Mr. Mead attorney for the defence, 
and the accused was at once arraigned, charged 
with murder and robbery. Witnesses were 
examined by both attorneys, Mr. Mead display- 
ing a marvelous knowledge of human nature by 
producing among other witnesses one who 
carried in his various vest pockets no less than 
three Waterbury watches, thus plainly demon- 
strating to the jury that there was really nothing 
of a suspicious nature in the bare circumstance 
of his client carrying two. On the other hand, 
witnesses for the crown were produced, who 
knew Johnson had recently invested in a Water- 
bury, and who had seen the prisoner in his 
company the evening previous to sailing, since 
which time the missing man had never been 
seen. Lengthy speeches, sparkling with wit 
and banter, as might be expected from two 
talented actors, were given by the opposing 
counsel in summing up the evidence, whilst, in 


charging the jury, ‘‘ Me Lud” the judge, being 
a native of Dublin, confined himself chiefly to 
puns; a proceeding which so outraged the jury’s 
sense of propriety as to bring down the vengeance 
of that impartial body upon the whole court; the 
verdict being that the judge was guilty of com- 
promising the dignity of his position by manu- 
facturing puns; the prosecution was guilty of 
conspiracy on the high seas, in arraigning upon a 
serious charge a person whose countenance so 
plainly bore the stamp of child-like innocence ; 
the defense was guilty of creating a painful 
scene in court, and causing a blush to hover o’er 
a cheek where blush was never known to have 
hovered before, by mercilessly causing the owner 
of that cheek to haul three Waterbury watches 
from his pockets; and the prisoner at the bar, 
whilst found innocent of the original charge, was 
found guilty of ‘‘ the awfullest, but neverthe- 
less the commonest crime in America,” viz., 
wearing a gold-plated chain and a Waterbury 
watch. 

These trials are usually held in the smoking- 
saloon, and the various fines, and penalties 
inflicted invariably take the form of large bowls 
of punch, during the discussion of which, song, 
recitation and story make each occasion more 
merry than the last. But amusement for the 
ladies is, of course, not to be overlooked, and on 
the evening of Wednesday, April 15, the court 
was removed into the large dining-saloon, and 
everybody invited to hear a specimen of that 
most interesting, —at least, to ladies, —of all 
English trials, a breach of promise of marriage. 
The defendant was a portly, white-haired old 
gentleman of seventy-three, and the “ fair plain- 
tiff” a ‘*made-up” damsel of seventeen sum- 
mers, and who was, according to her own testi- 
mony, a Salvation Army hallelujah lassie, bear- 
ing, besides her proper name, the suggestive 
psuedonym of ‘‘ Happy Jane.” ‘‘ Happy Jane” 
was a member of the Lyceum Company, and a 
splendid character actor, as were also the four 
attorneys; consequently the whole proceeding 
from beginning to end was a first-class comedy. 

The next evening came the usual entertain- 
ment for the benefit of the Seamen’s Orphan 
Institute, and here again the Lyceum Company 
took hold in earnest, and gave a program of 
song, recitation and Shakespeare interpretations, 
which the Captain and ‘everybody pronounced 
the finest entertainment they ever enjoyed aboard 
an Atlantic steamer. 

The weather and the voyage was, on the whole, 
delightful for so early in the season, and with the 
exception of one lone iceberg, — which however 
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everybody pronounced equal in size to three 
ordinary every-day icebergs, and of course what 
everybody says, must be true, — nothing remark- 
able was encountered on the voyage. The ice- 
berg kindly reminded us of its frigid presence, 
for seventy-five miles after we had left it, and if 
some one enterprising enough to get up a corner 
on ‘*Hot Scotch” had been aboard, they could 
have accumulated a small fortune whilst we were 
in its vicinity. Its estimated dimensions were : 
height above water, 400 feet ; length, three-fourths 
of a mile; width from one-third to one-half a 
mile. 

I started from Liverpool on my bicycle trip 
across Europe and Asia, as announced, at four 
o’clock in the afternoon of May 2. The start 
was made at Edge Hill Church. It was Saturday, 
and a rain-storm was just setting in. Never- 
theless, there were at least 500 people assembled, 
and 25 members of the Anfield and other Liver- 
pool bicycle clubs accompanied me out some 
16 miles, part of the distance through rain, 
when all returned but four, who staid over night 
with me at Warrington, and continued 20 
miles further on Sunday morning. The crowd 
waved hats and handkerchiefs, and cheered as we 
started from the appointed place. I found the 
roads splendid, and everything pleasant except 
the weather, which has been exceptionally un- 
favorable for May. I had perhaps six hours’ 
sunshine between Liverpooland London. Rain, 
however, only makes the roads heavy, and not 
unridable. I spent Sunday night at Stone, 


Staffordshire; on Monday, with rain all the 


morning, I passed through Birmingham. I 
reached Coventry on Monday evening. On 
Tuesday (raining again) I passed through 
Northamptonshire and Buckinghamshire to 
Tenny Stratford, and on Wednesday (still rain- 
ing) through Hertfordshire to Berkhamstead. On 
Thursday morning ‘‘ Faed” and Mr. W.H. T. 
Wharlow, captain of the North London Tricycle 
Club, met me near Watford, and together we 
entered London by the Edgeware road, Park 
lane, Piccadilly, Knights bridge, and Brompton, 
to the ‘‘ Inventories.” Here I concluded to 
remain over to the annual tricycle meet at Barnes 
Common, on Saturday, May 9, where the Lon- 
don tricycle clubs were largely represented. 
There were over 800 cyclers there. ‘‘ Faed” 
and several London cyclers rode with me to New 
Haven, and a number of Brighton wheelmen 
came out 14 miles to meet us. 

I crossed from New Haven to Dieppe in the 
night of May 10-11, and in the morning Mr. 
Parkinson, of Dieppe, rode with me to Rouen, a 
distance of 42 miles. I found the English 
roads immeasurably superior to even the Boston 
‘* sandpapered roads ;” but the French roads are 
still more perfect, — regular billiard tables for 
smoothness. I passed the night at Elbeuf, and 
reached Paris Wednesday evening, staying over 
a couple of days to meet two gentlemen who are 
acquainted with the roads to Vienna. I am 
picking up a few French words, and shall be able 
to get along very well by the time I reach the 
German frontier and French words are useless. 


Thomas Stevens, 


THE OUTING CLUB. 


COMMENTS ON THE HARVARD-YALE 
RACES. 


I HAVE sent the proofs of my article on ‘‘ The 
Harvard-Yale Race” to Messrs. William Blaikie, 
Robert J. Cook, William A. Bancroft, R. C. Wat- 
son, and ‘‘ Karl Kron” in order that the readers 
of OUTING may profit by the suggestions which 
these gentlemen are so well qualified to give. 

I am sure that my readers will join me in 
thanking these competent commentators for their 
courtesy in responding to my request. Mr. 
Blaikie, who in addition to his other services 
pulled stroke of the winning Harvard crew in 
1866, emphasizes two points in his own expe- 
rience, — the hard work and liberal diet of his 
crew. This crew averaged in practice pulls thir- 
teen miles daily ; and Mr. Blaikie doubts whether 
any subsequent crew has done more severe work. 
It was his policy to allow his men to eat almost 
anything they pleased within the reasonable 
limits. ‘*When men are working so hard,” says 
Mr. Blaikie, ‘‘ they can eat a large amount and a 
great variety of food without injury. If they eat 
a little trash, why, they perspire a little more, and 
that’s all. The year before we used to feel 
wolfish and half-starved, and thirsty most of the 
time, but in 1866 we felt well, even gained in 
weight with all our work, and won the race 
easily.” Mr. Blaikie tells me that he afterwards 
trained a winning crew of midshipmen at Annap- 
olis on the same liberal plan. The boat used 
by the Harvard crew of 1866 was an Elliott 
shell, 57 feet long and 19 inches wide, nearly the 
dimensions of the modern eight-oar. This was, 
I believe, the largest six-oared shell ever used in 
a college race. The change to what was called 
the ‘‘ English stroke,” as well as the change in 
the system of training, was an important outcome 
of Mr. Blaikie’s connection with Harvard’s boat- 
ing interests. In the early seventies Harvard’s 
stroke, becoming somewhat modified, was known 
as the “ Loring stroke,” and sometimes as the 
‘‘ Dana stroke,” and in 1876-77 Mr. Bancroft 
introduced further modifications. 

Mr. Robert J. Cook has kindly sent me some 
comments, among which I find an exception to 
my remark that Harvard was fouled by Yale in 
1874. This statement was based upon the ref- 
eree’s decision. Mr. Cook, the stroke of the 
Yale crew in that year, says that Harvard had 
taken Yale’s water three times, and finally 
brought about the foul, when Yale was passing 
the Harvard boat, in order to avoid defeat. Mr. 
Cook’s view would be disputed by Mr. Dana and 
other Harvard authorities. It is obvious that the 
only course in an article which is intended to be 
absolutely impartial is to accept the decision of 
the referee. It would be unprofitable, even if it 
were possible, to enter into disputes like those of 
1874 and 1873, the year of the ‘‘ diagonal line 
finish.” 

Mr. Cook writes : ‘* You may state the fact that 
I did positively predict defeat for 1882 and 1883, 
and as long as they continued to row such a 
stroke. The strongest crews that ever repre- 
sented Yale-were in the two years above stated 
disgracefully beaten. But for this unfortunate 
break in rowing principles Yale would lead Har- 
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vard in the record of the Fourth Period. This 
year you will see both crews striving to master 
the same principles which, as applied properly 
to rowing, do not vary any more than the laws 
of gravitation.” 

In a subsequent letter I called Mr. Cook’s at- 
tention to the reported change in Harvard's 
stroke this year, and I received a note, from which 
I think I may quote the following: ‘‘ I have heard 
of the proposed change in Harvard's stroke, but 
take no stock in the rumor. They had enough 
of it in 1876. You will find them diligently per- 
fecting and striving to master the English prin- 
ciples, which alone enabled them to defeat stronger 
crews in 1882 and 1883 than they will meet for 
many a day. They have learned their lesson 
both by defeats and victories too well to go back 
to any arm-and-leg stroke. Yale will kindly give 
them the advantage of her experience in that 
stroke, and could well afford to contribute liberally 
to the cause, if they will enter into it as earnestly 
as she did in 1882 and 1883.” Mr. Cook calls 
attention to the passing away of the ‘‘ ignorant, 
selfish, tricky, and brutal professional trainer,” 
together with the ignorant and dangerous train- 
ing of which I have given some examples. In 
regard to the Harvard-Columbia race, he writes : 
‘*It seems to me that by rowing Columbia Har- 
vard is introducing an » Mato very close to the 
Harvard-Yale race which is entirely foreign to it, 
and a violation of the spirit of the contest. Why 
shouldn’t Yale lug in a trial crew from some 
quarter and attempt to give it an air of promi- 


nence, and nourish rivalry, and thus cloak a sel- 
fish motive to better, possibly, a chance of testing 
the crew? This race should be distinctly Harvard- 


Yale. They should meet on as equal a basis as 
possible, each relying on its own experience, in- 
struction, and strength, coached, trained, and 
developed at home. If they want to use Colum- 
bia for a test purpose, let them do it at Harvard, 
and make it as consistently private as possible. 
The result of the Harvard-Yale race should be 
as much of a surprise as possible to both colleges. 
It is introducing a new element, which will 
eventually not only disturb the relations that 
should exist between Harvard and Yale but will 
also bring Yale into a discussion with Columbia, 
which Yale does not seek, and hopes to avoid. 
By eliminating side-shows, long boats, and pro- 
fessional cranks, the race would be brought 
under these conditions, which should be favored 
by every Harvard and Yale man for the meeting 
of their crews.” 

In speaking of the Harvard-Columbia races, 
Mr. Watson, their originator, said that, though 
many people considered the race with Columbia 
to be intended solely as a test race, and in real- 
ity the finishing touch to Harvard’s preparation 
for the great contest with Yale, the facts would 
not bear out the idea; that, being a lover of 
rowing for its own sake, when the interest in 
college rowing seemed likely to die entirely, 
after the decease of the Inter-Collegiate Rowing 
Association, thinking that it would revive the 
interest at Harvard to give the crew more than one 
chance to win as payment for an entire year’s 
hard work and deprivation from all pleasures, he 
started the idea of an annual race with Colum- 
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bia; that the race was held at the same place 
and time with the Yale-Harvard race only be- 
cause the course was better and the expense less 
than could be found at any other time and place ; 
that he thought it would be a good thing for 
rowing and for Yale if she should make an annual 
race with some other college, and that, although 
the best feeling has always existed between him- 
self and Mr. Cook, they have always differed on 
this point. : 

I have before me other expressions of opinion, 
a summary of which amounts to this, that Har- 
vard’s chances for athletic distinction are becom- 
ing impaired by the increasing interference of the 
Faculty. The latter’s refusals to allow the crew 
to be coached by Mr. Bancroft or the nine to 
practice with professional nines are among the 
instances cited. As regards future races a Yale 
graduate predicts a majority of victories for Yale 
in the next ten years, on the ground that the 
Yale crew is usually stronger and heavier than 
that of Harvard, and that Yale, so long as Mr. 
Cook’s valuable influence endures, ‘will have 
brains enough to utilize her muscle properly.” 
In the past it became almost a tradition, al- 
though with several interruptions, that ‘‘ Yale 
shows the beef and Harvard the scientific row- 
ing.” But good rowing is only to be attained 
after a long process of careful coaching, as has 
long since been demonstrated at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

F. R. W. Hitchcock. 


THE LONDON EXHIBITION OF AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE Exhibition of Amateur Photography, 
which is just now being held by the Stereoscopic 
Company at the Art Galleries 103 New Bond 
street, must certainly interest all lovers of 
outings. 

It must be confessed that it is on the whole 
disappointing. There is no doubt that the ex- 
hibitors, as a rule, can succeed in taking clear, 
distinct photographs. But few of them seem to 
understand any other requirements of their art. 
They apparently direct their camera at anything 
and everything they see, without any idea as to 
artistic effect, and their only object is to geta 
picture, no matter what it may represent. The 
worst of itis that the company holding the ex- 
hibition seems to be of the same mind, since 
the prizes it has awarded have, with few excep- 
tions, been given for utterly commonplace 
photographs. 

It would be impossible, and indeed useless, 
to give a detailed account of so extensive an 
exhibition. If it is confusing and even exhaust- 
ing to look at frame after frame of photographs, 
it would be much more so to read about them. 
Insuch a case, then, all that can be done is to 
generalize. Therefore, suffice it to say that in 
visiting the galleries you see vast numbers of 
utterly mpl landscapes, which could have 
served no purpose save as practice for the techni- 
cal skill of the amateur photographer, who claims 
them as his,—figures inartistically grouped, 
still life badly arranged, and instantaneous 
photographs in which the cycler on his tricycle 
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has been unmistakably posed beforehand! Alas! 
everywhere is this same absence of thought. 
Once in a while, however, you come across an 
intelligent and clever photograph, which makes 
you realize what can be done, and at the same 
time shows by contrast the shortcomings of 
others hung near it. One of these, which is 
to be ranked with, if not as, the best in the ex- 
hibition is ‘* Boulter’s Lock, Sunday” (Class 
ix., 240), by Mr. S. Leonard, who has in it given 
us areal picture. He has managed to show the 
crowd of boats in the lock in perfect perspec- 
tive, and yet he has his horizon almost at the 
top of his plate, where an artist in drawing such 
ascene might have his. Another great merit 
is that not one of the figures is posed. Mr. 
Leonard’s photograph has not been appreci- 
ated by the judges, for ithas not been thought 
by them worthy of a prize. 

Among other good work deserving of special 
mention are ‘‘ A Few Instantaneous Bits” (Class 
ix., 25), by Mr. W. L. Colls, in one of which he 
has a capital group of swans on the water; sev- 
eral really very fine ‘*‘ Tree Studies in Greenwich 
Park” (Class ix., 242), by Dr. F. H. Law, which 
show a right sense of the aim and _ scope of 
photography; Lord Walter Campbell’s tinted 
photographs of Mrs. Tinney in fancy costume 
and sitting at an easel (Class ix., 48, 49 and 50), 
which have deservedly carried off a medal; 
‘* Scraps ” (Class iii., 80), by Mr. J. Brett, clever 
pictures of children. It may be mentioned, by 
the way, that some of the very best specimens 
come under the modest titles of Bits and Scraps. 
Besides these so named, which have been already 
referred to, there are ‘*Tone Scraps,” by Mr. 
B. B. Turner (Class ix., 232), the results of a 
trip to Belgium; and ‘‘ Bits in Cambridge and 
Scotland,” by Mr. W. S. Anderson (Class iv., 
15). This class fourth will be of course the 
most attractive to cyclists, as it consists entirely 
of work sent in by their fellow-wheelmen. Mr. 
Turner received for his Cambridge Bits, the 
second, or photographic prize, his being one of 
the cases where the judges have shown discrim- 
ination. But the first prize of a manufacturing 
company’s tricycle has not been so happily 
awarded. It has been given to Mr. E. Bright- 
man for his ‘‘Under a Spreading Chestnut 
Tree” (Class iv., 42), in which, though the sub- 
jects photographed are pretty enough, there is 
absolutely no idea or attempt at composition. It 
cannot compare with Mr. T. Huson’s ‘Bits by the 
Way, or Summer Ride and Winter Ride,” or Mr. 
Alfred Watkins’s ‘‘ Hertfordshire Scenery,” both 
of which frames are included in the cycling class, 
though neither has won a prize. 

Several women photographers have exhibited 
very creditable frames. Indeed there are few 
better things in the exhibition than Miss Lyell’s 
‘«* A Child Sleeping” (Class vii., 16) ; while Hon. 
Mrs. Holden’s Hambrough’s ‘‘ Views of Haddon 
Hall” (Class viii., 31, 32, 33), Miss Miles’s 
‘* Yachting Tour” (Class viii., 51), and Miss 
Brett’s “‘ Banks of a Sussex Stream” are very 
nearly equal to it in merit. 

To all those who have eyes to see there is one 
valuable lesson to be learned from this exhibi- 
tion, and that is, that the amateur, before he can 
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hope to turn out really artistic, and therefore 
valuable photographs, must have some knowl- 
edge of art. He can succeed in obtaining a bare 
record of facts, but he cannot, as he sometimes 
hopes, by the mere skillful management of his 
camera, become the artist’s successful rival. 


sd fF - 
Lonpon, April 30, 1885. 


AMATEUR ROWING. 


IN conversing with a friend in regard to im- 
provements in shell racing-boats and fittings, the 
writer was asked to give his views on the subject. 
A practical knowledge extending over about 
fifteen years, together with the experience which 
many races have given, is the only excuse 
he need make, together with a desire to bene- 
fit the rising amateur sculler. In regard to 
the oar much may be said. Ten years ago all 
scullers used a 10-feet scull, buttoned at 2 feet 6 
or 7 inches. All men, great and small, strong 
and weak, used the same, and any one departing 
from about these dimensions would have been 
thought crazy. What was good for Josh Ward 
was surely all right for a little sculler like Eben 
Losee or Davy Roach. Now stop and think! 
Ward, with his long reach and far greater 
strength, could handle the scull to much better 
advantage than the other two men, who would 
be completely pumped out if they tried to keep 
up with him for only one-quarter of amile. A 
change came, and the rowing world was greatly 
surprised when Hanlan, at Philadelphia, in 1876, 
beat with ease the best men that were against 
him. He did it with a 9-feet 6-inch oar instead 
of 10 feet, buttoned at 2 feet 8 inches instead of 
2 feet 7inches. The blade wasalso an inch wider. 
What does this show? Fit the oar to the man! 
If a sculler is quick in his action, with a long 
reach, but not very much strength, make use of 
that long reach by giving him a little more 
leverage inside. He will do his work easier and 
with more satisfaction to himself. Some oars- 
men can do best with a 9-feet 2-inch oar, but- 
toned at 2 feet 7'/2 inches. Always adapt the oar 
to the sculler’s physical capacity. This is a vital 
point. 

With the shortening of the oar a shortening of 
the outrigger took place, so that, instead of 5 feet 
spread we now have 4 feet 7 to 8inches. An 
average length of scull will be found at 9 feet 4 
inches, buttoned at 2 feet 8 inches. A slight 
alteration in leverage will make, oftentimes, a 
gain of 12 or 15 seconds in two miles. I have 
used a g-feet 2-inch, buttoned 2 feet 8 inches 
for six years, and find that is just the mark for 
me. If I change either way I lose a little. 

The relation of foot-board to lock must be 
governed by the reach of the man. One of the 
best scullers in America is rigged as close as 6 
inches. The point is to have the oar enter and 
leave the water at the same angle to the keel. It 
is well also to sit as high as compatible with 
steadiness, — 6'/, inches from bottom of boat to 
top of seat being right, but some can do better 
at7 inches. One of the leading oarsmen in this 
country some months ago expressed the opinion 
that a slide or roller-seat could work too easily, 
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Let us suppose a case and see where it will bring 
us: We will say that the pressure put upon the 
foot-board in pulling is 150 pounds, and we will 
also suppose that he is on a seat which requires 
aforce of 50 pounds to moveit. Now it is plain 
that, when the sculler slides, 50 of his 150 pounds 
pressure is used up for no other purpose than to 
move his seat. If he had a seat which required 
only a pressure of 10 pounds to move it, the re- 
maining 40 pounds would be transmitted: to 
the oar, and he would move so much faster 
through the water. So we see that a seat cannot 
work too easily. It is generally conceded by 
oarsmen who are well informed that the roller 
will take the place of the slide, as it works easier 
and no oil is required, thereby keeping the boat 
always clean. 
In regard to the model which gives the most 
speed it has been reduced toacertainty. The 
reatest reduction of wet surface possible, with 
fair lines, will give all the speed that can be ob- 
tained. A boat whose cross-sections are as near 
as possible half circles will give this reduction, 
which no other form will give, as scientific calcu- 
lations, and also practice, have shown. The 
writer built, some three years ago, a small shell 
for his own use, 29 feet long, 1o'/z inches beam, 
6 inches deep midships, bow 1/4 inches, stern 1 
inch. She was wonderfully fast. All her sec- 
tions were half circles under water, as near as it 
was possible to get them. In closing I would 
say study your boat in all its fittings, and try to 
be rigged in a common-sense way. Also study 
the men who are to be your opponents, if you 
wish to be successful. 
E. S. Williams. 


OUTING AND FORESTRY. 


As a friend and well-wisher of OuTING, I am 
pleased to note that in its recent broadening 
it has also deepened, and I am especially pleased 
to see that forestry matters are to have recogni- 
tion, and a legitimate place upon its pages in 
future numbers. ‘‘ Landscape and Forestry,” — 
two-thirds of the whole domain of OUTING at 
one stroke of the pen ; and our yachtsmen, canoe- 
ists, and anglers can no doubt call to mind a 
word to express the other third and complete the 
triad. Now, if one third of the outing idea is 
dependent upon the forestry idea, where in all 
the field of literature is there better place to fight 
the battle of the trees—with all that victory 
implies to us—than upon the pages of this 
magazine, and who have a deeper interest in the 
matter than the members of the Outing Club? 

There is no denying that that self-interested 
individual, Business Enterprise (some call him 
Greed), is at present having it all his own way 
with the forests, while the seemingly disinter- 
ested mankind-in-general stands by and looks on, 
or at best only gives an occasional feeble note 
of remonstrance. And there is no denying that 
something must be done in the matter, — though, 
to really accomplish anything, it will first be 
necessary to create a healiies public opinion, for, 
when the masses begin to show half the enthu- 
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siasm upon the subject that is at present shown 
in the roller-skating mania, legislators may be 
willing to do something not only to save the 
Adirondacks but to preserve forest areas in 
every Stateinthe Union. ° 

It has taken a good many words to come to 
the point of my remarks, but here it is: Every 
member of the Outing Club, and every reader of 
OvuTING, doubtless can recall happy hours or 
even days spent in camping, fishing, hunting, 
canoeing, exploring, or recreating in a dozen 
ways amid some loved and familiar woodland 
haunt, and he can easily imagine what his feelings 
would be upon a return to it, filled with delicious 
visions of renewed enjoyment, to find that in his 
absence it had been literally chewed up into 
wood-pulp, wooden pill-boxes, and barrel-staves. 
Encroachments upon somebody’s _breathing- 
spot are being made every ge and in every 
section of the country, and the lumberman and 
the manufacturer take the best. I wish there 
were space to reproduce here some startling 
figures in my possession showing the enormous 
annual consumption of forest growth in the 
United States for manufacturing and building 
purposes alone, — saying nothing of the portions 
needlessly wasted or destroyed,— and with 
these figures the recently expressed opinions of 
scores of practical wood craftsmen, East and 
West, as to the probable length of time the 
existing forest area will last at the present rate 
of destruction. If these opinions are worth any- 
thing, and there seems to be a wonderful agree- 
ment among them, the o/d forests will have dis- 
appeared in the lifetime even of members of the 
Outing Club past middle age; and the lumber- 
men are already figuring upon the ‘‘cut” of the 
forests of Canada. 

There is not a reader of these pages but that 
can do something to help direct public opinion 
in this regard if he will but give the subject a few 
moments’ thoughtful consideration, and act after- 
wards upon his convictions. The future welfare 
of our country demands that we shall have more 
recreation, more direct contact with nature, and 
an occasional return to the influence of first 
principles. The Outing idea is but the reaction 
from generations of overwork with under-exercise, 
which has so enfeebled us as a people that many 
of us are old men at fifty. There must always be 
an incentive for a rough-and-tumble with nature, 
and the incentive is at once provided in the 
fishing frolic, the run a-wheel, the canoeing 
cruise, the nutting party, the excursion for early 
spring flowers or autumn leaves, the hunt, or 
only the quiet stroll through some leafy dell, 
where babble of brook and song of bird alone 
break in upon the forest solitude. OUTING 
stands before the weary, toiling world an illumi- 
nated guide-board, pointing the way to the 
fountain of perpetual youth, the elysium of health 
restored. It is an earnest hope that the weary, 
toiling world may not find the elysium chopped 
up into wagon spokes and pine shingles when 
the environs are reached. Let the Outing Club 
come to the rescue with its influence. 


Eurytris. 


NEw HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, March, 1885. 
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A NEW ORLEANS OUTING. 


PREPARED by various written articles of recent 
date, which I had found in numerous bicycling 
’ publications, I felt wise in leaving at home my 
bicycle when departing upon a visit to the Great 
World’s Exposition at New Orleans. A Minne- 
sota wheelman could not be expected to be 
familiar with that far Southern country, and my 
information had led me to believe that neither 
active cyclers nor decent roads were features of 
the Crescent City. I reached my destination on 
a morning bright as the balmiest May, and clear 
and cloudless as only Southern spring days can 
be. I did not expect warmth enough among the 
New Orleans riders on my pet subject, wheeling, 
to justify me in looking them up, and was agree- 
ably surprised, on the third day of my wanderings 
through the Exposition buildings, at being ac- 
costed by a pleasant-mannered young man, who 
apologized for addressing me by explaining that 
he had noticed my League badge, and surmised 
that I was a visiting stranger. My answers led 
to mutual introductions, and I found him to be 
none other than the secretary of the New Orleans 
Bicycle Club. In parting, my new-made friend 
extended a cordial invitation to visit the club 
head-quarters, being careful in having me jot 
down the correct address. 


“* Alas for the rarity 
Of human charity!” 


I hummed, reaching my room after having had a 
delightful morning’s run, — the quotation being 
the result of my reflections upon the errors of the 
articles referred to in my opening sentence. 

The lover of open-air sport will probably think 
me even lenient when I have set forth my morn- 
ing’s experience. 

A drizzly day, ending in a windy evening, had 
given way to bright morning skies. I had made 
an early appointment with my friend, the secre- 
tary, and, on repairing to the club-house, found 
the captain and seven members waiting my arri- 
val. After introductions we mounted, and upon 
the sidewalks (almost deserted at the early hour 
of seven) rode through the very centre of the 
city, stopping on the way for a cup of Creole 
coffee. Out on the principal boulevard, Canal 
street, some four squares, the shell-road was 
reached, and here, properly, our ride began. 

Lake clam-shells are laid upona hard dirt-road. 
The constant passage of vehicles grinds them to 
powder, and the rains amalgamate them so that 
they dry as smooth and almost as hard as marble. 
This makes a road level as a floor, hard as as- 
phalt, yet with a life and elasticity which make 
better riding than can be found on many of our 
fastest tracks. The recent light rain had laid the 
dust, and the subsequent winds dried the surface 
as though it had been sand-papered. 

Three miles of pleasant companionship, from 
the centre of the city to its suburban limit, 
brought us to a wide bayou or canal which emp- 
ties into the placid Lake Pontchartrain. Craft of 
picturesque build navigate this inlet from the 
Mexican gulf, reaching the heart of the city 
through the bayous. From the bridge crossing 
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the canal our road followed its course in almost 
a straight line for three and one-eighth miles, 
when the lake-shore abruptly burst upon the view 
on emerging from the heavy woods which skirt 
the way to within two hundred yards of the water. 
A veritable village is located here upon the 
shore, composed principally of an immense 
hotel and about a hundred buildings, — saloons, 
shooting-galleries, restaurants, and bath-houses. 
Here, upon an immense platform built over the 
water, evening concerts throughout the summer 
are attended by thousands of people. Steam 
trains run from the city every few minutes until 
late at night. Electric lights make noon-day 
brightness, and the audiences and music are of 
the best classes. 

Although the season had not yet begun, the 
hotel was open for patronage, and my new-made 
friends introduced me to the delicacies of a 
Southern fish breakfast. 

The houses at the West End are built on the 
inner side of a shell-road, three-eighths of a mile 
long, straight as a line, and immediately next the 
water’s edge. It was here that John S. Prince 
made his record of 39s. for a quarter mile while 
racing with W. J. Morgan, and it was here that 
the New Orleans boys showed me their skill and 
speed. 

Our homeward ride proved a fitting finish to 
my morning’s pleasant jaunt. 

Let me say something of the gentlemen whose 
guest I chanced to be. Contrary to expectation, 
I found a club of thirty-one riders, handsomely 
uniformed in navy blue, and under admirable dis- 
cipline, their captain having been connected with 
the crack military of the city for several years. 
They are enthusiastic wheelmen,and are a League 
club. Their head-quarters are in a handsomely 
fitted-up one story brick building. A parlor with 
carpets, curtains, pictures, and piano; a wheel- 
room, and a locker and wash-room of like dimen- 
sions, furnish ample accommodations for the club, 
and make a pleasant lounging-place for visitors. 
Bound files of several wheel publications, a club 
scrap-book, and an album are among the appoint- 
ments, while brushes, and other useful articles are 
not omitted. 

William Whitney Crane. 


OUT-DOOR LIFE IN CHARLESTON, SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


THE amount of outing done in Charleston is 
small in comparison with other cities of its size. 
In the first place, bicycling has been somewhat 
on the decline for the past two years; but, since 
the authorities have begun to pave the streets 
with Belgian blocks, it seems to be reviving a 
little, and there is some talk of forming a club. 
There was a good club here about two years 
ago; but the boys lost interest, and it went to 
pieces. There are some good riders, but few 
wheels. 

The nature of the soil here is very sandy, 
making riding almost impossible except on made 
roads, of which there is only one running out of 
the city, built part of the way of shells and the 
other of planks. It is about six miles in length, 
and makes an enjoyable ride, running through 
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part of the trucking district. At the end of the 
road one gets a view of Carolina woods, mostly 
of large oaks, their branches almost meeting 
across the way, and thickly hanging with gray 
moss, forming quite a pretty picture. 

The best place here for wheelmen is Sullivan’s 
Island, about five or six miles from the city by 
ferry. At low tide there is a hard, sandy shore, six 
or eight miles in length, and is quite a favorite re- 
sort. One sg rider, sometime since, 
rigged up a sail on his wheel, and, when riding 
on the beach, with the wind favorable, he would 
raise it and let the breeze carry him along with- 
out much effort on his part. But he succeeded so 
well that he became ambitious, and thought, by 
having a larger sail, he could make much better 
speed. So one breezy afternoon, after spending 
a great deal of time in making an extensive affair 
of sails, etc., he made his appearance on the 
beach, in the midst of a few of his friends and 
others, to give a kind of exhibition of his inven- 
tion, as he called it, and I think intended having 
it patented. He went some distance down the 
shore so as to get a good start, as he intended 
to pass his friends at a fully three-minute rate. 
As he neared the group at a pretty good speed, 
he hoisted his sails, and the consequence was 
that just as a puff of wind struck them, he took 
the worst header he ever had, greatly to the 
amusement of those looking on. He got caught 
in the sails as he went over, and for a time sails, 
spokes, and legs were in considerable confusion. 
He did not apply for a patent. 

Yachting is the principal recreation. There 
is one club here, —the Carolina Yacht Club, — 
consisting of over one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers; and it is ina very flourishing condition. 
Later in the year they have races at different 
times, and will contend this season principally 
for a cup to be given to the yacht winning 
the first three races, one each season. It has 
been for the last two years held by the yacht 4 
Revoir. Some of the members are going to make 
a greater effort this season to take it away from 
her, as they think one of the other yachts, if 
managed well, will make better time. 

B: RS. 


OVER MANITOBA ON A WHEEL. 


MANITOBA may, to the average reader, seem a 
curious sort of place to choose for a bicycle tour ; 
but the novelty of the idea commended itself 
to myself and a young English friend last fall, 
and we determined to spend two weeks in ex- 
ploring part of that much-talked-of region. 
Leaving Chicago August 8, we took the cars for 
Emerson, the first place over the American 
border, which we reached on the roth of the 
month. We were immediately greeted by mil- 
lions of the most penetrating mosquitos I ever 
experienced. We took rooms at the Gateway 
House, where we excited considerable attention. 


The idea of bicycling over the trails appeared 
to be supremely ridiculous to the Manitoban 
mind. We learned that Winnipeg, the capital 
of the province, was only sixty miles north of 
Emerson, and we therefore determined to strike 


out in a westerly direction. Before beginning 
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the tour proper, however, we took the train to 
Winnipeg, and returned to Emerson the next 
day. The capital appeared to be a busy little 
place, very much overrated, and with a limited 
future before it. Onreturning to Emerson we 
held a consultation with the postmaster, the 
result of which was that we decided to make 
Brandon our objective point, it being then the 
northwestern terminus of the Canadian Pacific 
railroad. We were also advised to ride through 
the Rock Lake district, which, we were informed, 
had the best scenery in the province. Our course, 
therefore, was directly northwest. We left the 
Gateway House on Sunday morning, amidst the 
mingled jeers and cheers of an interested group 
of spectators, and on arriving at the bridge over 
the Red river we found that the structure had 
broken down, and that all vehicular traffic was 
suspended. As apleasant preliminary, therefore, 
we had to shoulder our —— and carry them 
over a narrow, quivering plank, placed across a 
yawning gap in the bridge, —a sort of Blondin- 
like performance to which neither of us was very 
partial. On the opposite side we mounted, and 
began our tour. The day was a regular August 
scorcher, and the mosquitos assembled in count- 
less hosts to bid us adieu. Leaving Emerson, 
we passed through the little village of West 
Lynne, where the Hudson Bay Company has a 
fine store-house. Our appearance excited con- 
siderable attention, and, I regret to say, we were 
made the subjects of much uncomplimentary 
criticism. Weconsoled ourselves with the reflec- 
tion that great explorers have been so treated 
from time immemorial; and, riding rapidly 
through the village, we struck out directly west 
for the open prairie. The riding was much 
easier than we had anticipated, there being a 
well-beaten trail, in which our wheels ran 
smoothly. The first two hours’ ride was delight- 
ful, and then we reached the Mennonite settle- 
ment, or ‘* Ten-mile village,” as it is locally 
termed. When about half a mile from the settle- 
ment, we were observed by some of the Mennon- 
ites, who spread the news, so that, when we 
arrived in the village, the entire population was 
waiting to receive us. These Russian-German 
peasants are a curious people. They make the 
best of settlers, being hard-working and thrifty. 
They are also wonderfully kind-hearted and 
hospitable. We found the drinking-water at 
the Mennonite village so strongly alkaline as to 
be absolutely unsafe to use, and we suffered 
severely for drinking it. Half an hour’s ride 
brought us to our first difficulty, — a long slough, 
directly across the trail. On either side of the 
roadway, stretching as far as we could see, was a 
weary waste of prairie-grass over three feet high, 
which rendered it impossible to push the machines 
through.- The slough was only about twenty 
yards wide, but as to the depth of the water and 
nature of the mud at the bottom we were in com- 
plete ignorance. We therefore made an agree- 
ment that, from that point to the remainder of 
the tour, should we encounter any similar 
obstacles, we would by turns ‘ peel,” and carry 
the machines and the other man over the sloughs 
of despond. We tossed up to decide who should 
be the first victim. I lost. There appeared to 
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be no one within a hundred miles of us, and in 
a few seconds I was in a state fit to ‘‘ swim the 
cold ocean.” Upon cautiously wading in, I 
discovered that the water was not more than 
three feet deep, but the bottom was shockingly 
muddy. I carried my companion, and he carried 
my clothes. I then had the delightful felicity of 
transferring the bicycles across. The whole pro- 
ceeding occupied about half an hour, and by 
the time I was dry it was rapidly growing dark 
and the mosquitos were coming out. We were 
in no hurry to make any given point, but, in 
view of the fact that there was not a house in 
sight, we put on a good spurt. 

Bicycling is a wonderfully exhilarating sport, 
and a spin over a trail almost as level as a bil- 
liard-table is calculated to put any one in a good 
humor. We had not, however, gone more than 
a couple of miles before we almost ran into an- 
other slough. This, however, was barely ten 
yards across, and, as it was not my turn to do the 
carrying, I viewed the situation with equanimity. 
The Britisher undressed, and I climbed his 
shoulders, holding his clothes in my arms. He 

‘took three strides into the water, and was up to 
his neck in a hole. I, of course, fell off his 
shoulders, and was floundering in the water like 
an awkward grampus. The accident was very 
unfortunate, as all our clothes were completely 
saturated ; however, we had to make the best of 
it, and, after the bicycles had been carried over, 
we were soon in the saddle again, and madea 
comical appearance in our dripping suits. An 
hour’s good riding brought us to a collection of 
wooden houses, which we learned constituted 
Stodderville ; and here we put up for the night. 
Thus far the riding had beenremarkably smooth, 
the trail being well padded and level. We were 
much surprised at the total absence of timber, as, 
with the exception of the Dakota woods, we had 
not seen any trees to speak of, though we had 
had a general impression that Manitoba was a 
well-wooded country. 

The next day was Monday, and we resumed our 
journey after breakfast. During the night, how- 
ever, there had been a heavy shower, and the 
trail was consequently in a horrible condition. 
For stickiness Manitoban mud is simply phe- 
nomenal. The spokes of our wheels became 
covered, and we could only drive them with diffi- 
culty. We were constantly compelled to dis- 
mount and clean the mud off, in addition to 
which inconvenience the ground became oily and 
greasy to such an extent that our progress was 
slow and laborious. As the sun rose the trail be- 
came dry, and we were able to ride with ease 
again. Mountain City was the next point 
reached, but before arriving there we rode 
through a ‘‘mosquito swamp.” The air was 
simply choked with these pests, and the pain of 
their bites was intolerable. The farmers assured 
us that in the evening no animal would go 
through the swamp. We passed rapidly through 
Mountain City, which is merely a collection of 
small frame-houses, and about a mile from the 
town came to a point where two trails met. Of 
course we took the wrong one, and had followed 
it for an hour before a farmer told us we were 
riding into ‘‘ America.” We therefore returned, 
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and had a delightful three-mile spin over the 
prairie, which sloped at an angle sufficient to allow 
the wheels to run with very little exertion. Pass- 
ing Darlingford, and various small log and 
frame houses, an hour’s run brought us to the 
Great Pembina crossing, down which ran a 
rocky trail at an angle of about forty-five degrees. 
We were compelled to walk for a mile and a half 
down hill, and then push the machines uphill for 
the same distance. On emerging from the val- 
ley, however, we found the same smooth prairie, 
but, as we were both tired, we determined to 
spend the night at the next house we came to; 
and, upon rounding a little clump of dry poplar 
trees we were delighted to find the desired haven 
of rest. Our arrival created the usual amusement 
and surprise ; but we were nevertheless hospitably 
entertained, and enjoyed the visit, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that we had to sleep in the hayloft 
over the barn, where we were closely inspected 
by swarms of rats and other animals. 

The next morning we reached Pilot Mound, 
so called from a peculiar shaped hill which can 
be seen at a considerable distance over the 
prairie, and which was used as a landmark by 
the early settlers going West. The town consisted 
of an inn, a saw-mill, a post-office, and a well of 
delicious drinking-water. Passing Marringhurst 
and Glenore, where the post-offices of the district 
are situated, we came to the ‘‘ Little farm,” 
owned by three brothers of that name. We 
were invited to spend the remainder of the 
evening with them, which we did, and obtained 
some interesting information about the country. 
They were living in the hope that the railroad 
would pass near their farm, and so enable them to 
sell out at a profit, and leave. They spoke of 
the winters as terrible in their severity, and 
cruelly hard upon people who had no money to 
buy clothing warm enough to withstand the 
arctic cold. Their opinion was that if there 
were sufficient railroads, and the mosquitoes and 
cold weather were driven away, Manitoba would 
be rather a decent place to settle in, but under 
the conditions then existing, life was not worth 
living. 

Early the following morning we continued 
our tour, and an hour’s ride brought us to a store 
kept by a man named Smith. It was the roughest 
place I ever saw, and everything sold was of the 
poorest quality. Smith was such a dirty-looking 
ruffian that we declined his offer to cook some 
pork for us, and he therefore directed us to take 
a side trail at the bottom of a valley, which, he 
said, led tothe house of an Englishman. This 
we willingly did, and we came to a snug-looking 
log-house, almost surrounded by hazel-bushes. 
The house was built at the foot of a hill, which 
effectually shielded it from the heavy winds and 
blizzards. We noticed a tall, well-built, and 
handsome man feeding a calf fastened to a fallen 
log. No sooner, however, did we get within sight, 
before my companion let his machine fall to the 
ground with a crash, and, rushing towards the 
astonished farmer, yelled in an excited manner, 
‘Why, Williams, how in Heaven’s name did you 
come here?” Explanations followed, and I 
learned that niy friend and the farmer had been 
acquaintances in ‘‘ days gone by,” and had lost 
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sight of each other until the meeting in Manitoba 
under such curious circumstances. I am afraid 
that the calf had to be content with half rations 
that day. Williams introduced us to his wife, 
a beautiful English girl, and to his little daughter 
May, one of the prettiest of children, with whom 
we both immediately fell in love. I regret to 
say, however, that my advances were repulsed, 
and that she gave all her kisses and embraces to 
her British friend. It was a delightful treat to 
meet the Williams family in that out of the way 
quarter of the globe, and we stayed there three 
days 

‘ We found that Williams’s farm was in the 
Rock Lake district, the lake itself being only two 
miles away, and we therefore determined to push 
on to Brandon, instead of going to the lake, 
which did not present any very attractive feat- 
ures, either in the way of scenery or society. 
Brandon lies about fifty miles northwest of Rock 
Lake, and, bidding good-by to the Williams’ 
family, we took the traii again. The riding con- 
tinued uniformly smooth, and we made good time 
over the rolling prairie. Passing the Stark farm 
and other minor points, we reached Milford, a 
little town on the Souris river, at the bottom of a 
deep ravine, and the approach is by a narrow 
wagon-road winding round a picturesque cliff. 
The city would form a good study for an artist. 
The muddy Souris rolls sullenly through it, and 
at the ford there stands a quaint old flour mill, 
from which the place derives its name. We did 


not stay long at Milford. The place was all 
aglow with excitement over the problematical 
discovery of coal in the Souris coal-fields, and 


the completion of the Canadian Pacific rialroad 
to Brandon. We crossed the river ina ricket 
old ferryboat. On reaching the opposite ban 
we climbed a steep hill, and were delighted to find 
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a perfect prairie-table, stretching away as far as 
eye could see. The whistle of the locomo- 
tives at Brandon boomed on the ear witha pleas- 
antly familiar sound, and three hours’ moderate 
riding brought us to the outskirts of our destina- 
tion. The last two hours of our ride were by 
moonlight, and strangely weird. Wolves flitted 
across the trail at intervals, and the howl of the 
foxes and coyotes came over the prairie. with a 
dismal cadence. We made a two days’ stay at 
Brandon. The town was wonderfully busy, but 
the same idea impressed us as in other cities in 
Manitoba,— that the excitement was sporadic and 
unhealthy. We decided to retrace our steps in 
preference to taking the cars to Winnipeg. The 
return run was without special incident, beyond 
a second delightful visit to the Williams’s farm, 
and the usual mosquito fights. We were re- 
markably fortunate with the sloughs, happening 
to find a teamster who carried us over at each 
crossing. On passing through the villages and 
Mennonite settlements we were warmly greeted 
by the natives, who remembered our first visit, 
and turned out in great numbers to witness our 
phenomenal methods of locomotion. We reached 
Emerson in three days after leaving Brandon. 
Our prairie tour thus occupied exactly two weeks, 
and was remarkably pleasant, owing to the ex- 
traordinarily smooth nature of the trails and the 
absence of hills. Had it not been for the sloughs 
and mosquitos the trip would have been one of 
unalloyed pleasure. The total distance we trav- 
eled on wheels was about four hundred miles. 
At the same time, I should hardly recommend any 
one to choose Manitoba as a place to go for a bi- 
cycle tour. The absence of interesting scenery, 
and the general monotony of the country, make 
it unattractive. ; 
Harry M. Lee. 
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NraGARA is saved! A powerful and wisely 
directed public sentiment has done its work, and 
the great cataract is freed from continued and 
threatened degradation. The Legislature of New 
York and the chief magistrate of the Empire 
State, Lieutenant-Governor Hill, deserve, and 
will receive, the thanks of the world for their fidelity 
to the trust, imposed upon them, of exercising 
their authority for the benefit of the people. The 
law, we may be sure, will take effect as speedily 
as possible, and, under its wise provisions, the 
surroundings of the falls willsoon be restored, as 
nearly as possible, to their primal condition. 
With the able commission having the improve- 
ment in charge, and with the high artistic talent 
fortunately at command, there is no danger that 
the falls will be belittled by the tere. ale of 
any ‘‘ embellishments,” or that any thing beyond 


the facilities necessary to give the public con- 
venient access to all parts desirable to visit, will 


enter into the plan to be adopted. On the 
Canadian side there is no immediate danger of 
disfigurement, for a military reservation places 
all the ground there in the control of the govern- 
ment. But efforts are now making to have the 
Canadian government take such action as will 
preserve this land from encroachment for all 
time to come. There appears to be no doubt 
that the movement will be successful. There- 
fore we may rest with the thought that, when 
nature has seconded the efforts of man to atone 
for the indignities which his kind have inflicted 
upon one of her grandest works during the past 
few decades, and has healed with her slow and 
gentle touch the slight scars there made, nothing 
more will mar the place through the many 
thousand years which will pass before the falls 
have eaten their way back to Lake Erie, lowering 
the level of that inland sea by seven-score feet or 
more, draining perhaps more than half its basin, 
and making a new Niagara at the mouth of the 
Detriot river, — if the continent itself last so long. 
+s 

THE second project which the New York 
Legislature has had before it for the preservation 
of another great natural feature of the State, 
has also fared well. It was pointed out in the 
April number of OuTING what great interests 
depended upon the preservation of the Adiron- 
dacks forest from further depredations. Leading 
men of a great variety of professions and occupa- 
tions, looking at the matter from all stand-points, 
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practical, economical, sanitary, and esthetic, 
agreed, in a remarkable group of papers, that it 
was of the utmost importance that steps to this 
end be promptly taken. It has been shown how 
interests amounting to many millions have been 
imperiled by the stupidity and ignorance of a 
handful of squatters in clearing land for the 
raising of a few dollars’ worth of paltry potatoes. 
A group of laws was carefully prepared by the 
most eminent legal and scientific talent which 
could be secured. These laws, prepared with 
the greatest care, are thoroughly conservative, 
interfering with no vested rights, and calling for 
no large expenditures. They provide for safe- 
guards against fire, now the most terrible 
scourge of the forest, protect the interests of 
communities and individuals, and call for an 
intelligent and economical administration of the 
forest property of the State. Nothing could be 
less revolutionary, and more effective to secure 
the desired end with little expenditure, than 
these measures, which have happily been 
adopted. 
* 
* * 

THERE is a sentimentality which often makes 
itself manifest in regard to trees, which is likely, 
if not corrected, todo more harm than good to 
the cause of tree-culture and forest preservation. 
There is nothing sacred about a tree in itself, and 
there is no more harm in cutting it down, when 
occasion demands, than there is, under the 
present conditions of civilization, in killing an 
ox for food. The true friends of forest preserva- 
tion seek to perpetuate the forests for the sake of 
mankind, that the timber-supply may be pre- 
served and the equilibrium wisely established by 
nature may be maintained for the benefit of the 
climate, of the soil, and for the prevention of 
disastrous floods. To this end we must make 
jadicious use of the gifts which God has given 
us in the forests, neither squandering them on the 
one hand nor making idols of them on the other. 
It is the wanton waste of life, be it vegetable or 
animal, which is acrime against nature. Our 
actions, however, must be governed by a regard 
for the interests of man, sak not by a false senti- 
ment for the ‘‘ rights of the trees.” If a tree be 
in the way,— if, for instance, it shades a dwelling 
soas to make it dark, damp, and unhealthy, — 
it should come down. -To keep a tree in the 
wrong place is a vandalism only second to that 
which destroys tree-life indiscriminately. A hue 
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and cry is now and then raised through a failure 
to understand this distinction. A case in point 
is that of the recent cutting down of some trees 
in the grounds of the Capitol at Washington, 
which caused the eminent landscape-architect 
having the matter in charge to be vigorously 
denounced for his action. ‘The facts in the case 
are, however, that the design for the grounds, 
made on a scale worthy of the noble building 
which they environ, contemplated a broad mall 
from the end of Pennsylvania avenue to the foot 
of the Capitol terrace. This was on the line ofa 
narrow path which was bordered by some fine 
trees. Some of these were left to furnish shade 
while the rows of trees bordering the new mall 
were growing. The latter, having become large 
enough to give good shade, and it being time for 
the completion of the improvement, and, more- 
over, as the old trees were crowding and injuring 
the new ones, their removal was ordered. 
Certain newspaper correspondents seeing this, 
and not knowing what was intended by the new 
design, straightway telegraphed the story of the 
vandalism over the country. 


* 
* *& 


Ir is the purpose and mission of the land- 
scape architect to take the elements which 
nature has placed at his disposal and form 
therewith a harmonious composition, just as the 
artist paints his picture. No true artist paints 


nature just as she lies before him, but he takes 
those features which appeal to him most power- 
fully. Two artists, equal in talent, may paint 


the same scene at the same time, and yet their 
results will be widely different. They are gifted 
to see different things. If there be a tree in a 
place where it mars the symmetry of the 
composition, an artist will either omit it from 
his picture, or place it differently. He will 
likewise change the contour of a hill, the sweep 
of a path, or the location of buildings, making 
things as he would like to see them, rather than 
as they are. He simply uses for his inspiration 
the abundant materials which nature has laid 
before him. It is the same with the landscape- 
architect. He paints, so to speak, with the ma- 
terials of nature herself. He makes his picture 
of the landscape, instead of after the landscape. 
The broad earth is his canvas; the grass, trees, 
flowers, water, and rocks, the soil with its vary- 
ing hues, are his pigments. He is one of the 
most imaginative of artists. Unlike other disci- 
ples of the depictive arts, he does not see his 
work take shape before his eyes as he pro- 
gresses. He beholds it in fancy alone, as the 
deaf Beethoven heard his immortal symphony 
only in his imagination. It gradually, as years 
rol} on, takes form as he purposed, just as seeds 
placed in the ground grow up according to the 
patterns they were intended to make. The real- 
ization of the landscape-architect’s design may 
be likened to the development of an exceedingly 
slow photographic negative. Its author works 
for posterity, and not for his own gratification. 
If he be past the prime of life he can hardly 
expect to see the fruition of his labors. In no 
work of art can a mistake be less easily rectified. 
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Therefore the works of a true artist in this 
profession should be jealously guarded, and sur- 
rounded by the strongest safeguards for their 
permanence, particularly in those most important 
creations, the public parks, whose mission so few 
adequately understand. The parks should be 
defended from their great danger of becoming 
an arena for politicians, as the public libraries 
are defended against their attacks, for, like the 
libraries, their work is also educational, moral, 
and esthetic. Successful efforts have recently 
been made to protect public. libraries from these 
perils by making them incorporated institutions, 
managed by trustees who appoint their own suc- 
cessors. The influence of ward politicians is 
thus completely eliminated. It would be an 
admirable idea to place the park of a city under 
like control. The public would then have an 
assurance that the trusts would be administered 
economically, efficiently, and with good taste. 
The work of the designer, perhaps a far-seeing 
genius, would be treated reverently and not 
unmade or marred to suit the whims of some 
vulgar tinker or the corrupt ends of a municipal 
jobber. However slowly it might progress, it 
would take shape surely, just as the great 
Cathedral of Cologne has.recently been finished, 
with every stone carved and laid in place pre- 
cisely according to the plan of the great archi- 
tect who has been sleeping for centuries. Our 
parks would thus give not only health and 
recreation to the multitude, but teach them the 
highest lessons of the beauty of nature and the 

oodness of the Creator which could be drawn 
rom the landscape about them. 


* 
* * 


THERE are indications that the feeling against 
the distinctions between amateurs and profes- 
sionals will before long rise so high as to sweep 
away the artificial barriers now set up. These 
barriers have already been seriously weakened, 
and a considerable bene will doubtless be 
made before long. The entering wedge has been 
driven by the polo skaters, who ignore the 
amateur rule completely. Scores of wheel- 
men have lost their amateur status by playing 
with polo skaters, and their sentiment seems to 
be that they do not consider the loss a serious 
one. There is a general feeling of impatience 
in cycling circles against the un-democratic and 
un-American rules. It may do well enough for 
England, the land of caste, to maintain these 
distinctions, it is said; but as no other of the 
‘* effete monarchies ” of the Old World follows the 
example, America, of all countries, should be 
the last to permit an or of sports to be 
built up among her youth. The cycling press, 
with few exceptions, reflects the chafing of its 
constituents against the amateur regulations, and 
the League of American Wheelman, at its coming 
meeting, could do nothing which would be more 
popular, and do more to regain the favor among 
cyclers which it has undoubtedly lost of late, than 
to cut loose from the National Association of 
Amateur Athletes and disregard the discrimina- 
tions against professionals made by the latter, 
substituting its own definition of amateurism and 
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professionalism. At present the very existence of 
these discriminations tends to make ey 
wheelmen assert their prerogative of ‘‘ free an 
independent American citizens,” and lose their 
amateur status, simply to show their contempt 
for the whole business. 
* 
* * 

IT is said that great influence is being brought 
to bear on the Executive Committee of the Lawn- 
Tennis Association to have the place of the 
championship meeting this year changed from 
Newport to Orange, New Jersey. We ear- 
nestly hope that no such change will be made. 
We believe that such a course would be any thing 
but beneficial to the true interests of the game. 
That the annual tournament for the champion- 
ship should be held on strictly neutral ground 
would seem to be a statement requiring no argu- 
ment to demonstrate its truth; and there are 
other grave objections to a change which are 
sufficiently obvious to all who have the future wel- 
fare of the game really at heart. Should sucha 
change be made, however, let it be remembered 
by the dissatisfied clubs who are members of the 
Association that they have no right to complain, 
for the responsibility rests with themselves alone. 
At the annual meeting of the Association but 
eighteen clubs, out of a membership of thirty- 
four, sent delegates. The consequence was that 
when, out of those nominated for members of 
the Executive Committee, three were found to be 
residents of one State, — New Jersey, —sufficient 
opposition could not be mustered to defeat the 


movement. When an association calling itself 
‘¢ National ” has half its voting power placed in 
one locality, the majority can hardly expect to be 
suited ; but having made their own bed they will 
be obliged to occupy it, —for this year at least. 


* 
* * 


Mr. THOMAS STEVENS'’s tour around the 
world with a bicycle is attracting wide-spread 
attention in England, for the daring of the at- 
tempt and the apparently insurmountable diffi- 
culties attending the journey appeal strongly to 
the adventure-loving Anglo-Saxon nature. Mr. 
Stevens writes that immediately on arriving at 
Liverpool he went straightway to London, by 
train, to make the arrangements for his journey. 
His information leads him to expect his greatest 
difficulty in getting through China. On inquir- 
ing at the Chinese embassy as to the prospects 
for passing through that country either by way 
of Upper Burmah, or otherwise, Dr. McCarty, 
the interpreter and general manager of affairs at 
the embassy, told him that with the bicycle he 
would have to make his way through a surging 
mass of Chinese almost the whole distance. The 
danger, he said, would not be so great from their 
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hostility as from the crowds and the almost utter 
impossibility of a white man going through with- 
out making some great breach of Chinese eti- 
quette, which is a perilous thing to do, especially 
among the throngs he would be sure to have 
around him. An ‘‘Imperial safe-conduct” 
would help him much, as it practically makes the 
different governors and prefects responsible to 
the emperor for his safety, although it did not 
prevent an Englishman, Mr. Margery, from 
getting killed about two years since. That 
caused China considerable trouble with the 
English government, and made the former rather 
chary of granting these imperial firmans through 
the English authorities. Mr. Stevens saw, in 
the entrance to the embassy, a case containing 
two tricycles, which, he learned, were a present 
from Chinamen in London to friends in China. 
Mr. Stevens is naturally concerned about the 
danger of war between England and Russia, and 
he writes: ‘It will, of course, increase the diffi- 
culties of the trip; but so much the better, if I 
can only worry through.” Mr. Stevens received 
many hearty hospitalities from leading wheelmen 
in England. He returned to Liverpool on April 
30, to make his formal start on the bicycle he 
had brought from America. The start was made 
on May 2, a goodly company of Liverpool wheel- 
men escorting him some distance. 


* 
* * 


A ‘CLERICAL WHEELMAN’S TOUR” is the latest 
novelty in cycling. This commendable project 
was originated by the Rev. Sylvanus Stall, of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, who, having planned a 
bicycle tour through the Province of Ontario, 
during August for himself and a few friends, has 
extended an invitation to all clerical wheelmen 
to es the party. As there are between three 
and four hundred of these gentlemen in the 
United States and Canada the trip will probabl 
be a notable one. In the little pamphlet of invi- 
tation Mr. Stall gives a detailed daily program 
of the tour, with arwell-written and brief descrip- 
tion of the character of the scenery, the distance 
to be ridden each day, condition of the roads, 
and information about the hotels, expenses, 
extra baggage, clothing, preparation of wheels, 
signals, etc. Healso givesa partial list of the 
clerical wheelmen, ale mentions a few short 
side trips. There is a map of the route to be 
followed. This is divided at the beginning into 
two parts, the first to be followed by Eastern and 
the second by Western wheelmen. The Eastern 
division starts from Niagara Falls on August 5, 
and arrives at London, Ontario, on the 8th; 
the Western division starts from Detroit, on 
the 5th, and reaches London on the 8th, when 
the two divisions join and proceed to Cobourg, 
Ontario, a distance of 611 miles from Niagara 
Falls. 














RUSSIA IN EUROPE AND IN ASIA. 


To many who think they have gauged Russian 
tyranny in all its detestable arbitrariness, or 
believe that they appreciate to the full the suf- 
ferings and sacrifices of the Muscovite youth, 
Stepniak’s book’ will prove a revelation. It is 
divided into three principal sections, entitled, 
respectively: The Past, Dark Places, and Ad- 
ministrative Exile. In the first, the notion that 
the despotism existing in Russia to-day is the out- 
come and expression of the national character is 
refuted by a description of the mr or gromada, 
an assembly truly democratic in its character, 
and in which the local affairs of the small villages 
are regulated by public discussion. This is the 
only institution of ante-imperial times which the 
present government has allowed to survive, and 
it is tolerated simply because its essentially local 
character is devoid of elements threatening to 
autocracy. Its existence, however, whether con- 
sidered as the last trace of a broader system, 
equally republican, or as evidence that even so 
small a measure of autonomy is eagerly cherished 
by the peasantry, shows that absolutism is neither 
relished by the people norin consonance with their 
best traditions. The vetche, or popular assem- 
blies of the ancient Muscovite principalities, 
chose and deposed rulers, declared war and 
levied taxes, and were independent republics in 
every essential feature, until the frequency and 
danger of Tartar incursions caused three of the 
northwestern states to combine for purposes of 
resistance under the hegemony of a Tzar. 
Gradually absorbing all the other democracies, 
the state drew to the Tzar’s court all the local 
leaders, who, abetted by the clergy, surrounded 
its ruler with an atmosphere of adulation and 
implicit obedience that soon culminated in 
absolutism. Since Peter the Great, seeing the 
inability of this barbarous and stationary empire 
to cope with the western states, initiated his 
sledge-hammer reforms, little has been done, 
barring the abolition of serfdom, to secure polit- 
ical well-being for the people, and we thus have 
the anomaly of a monarchy clothed with medizval 
terrors existing inthe nineteenth century. ‘‘ Rus- 
sia has no dourgeozste, in the proper sense of the 
word. . . . Our instructed and liberal class is 
composed for the most part of ¢z-devant nobles 
and small land-owners, to whom the people have 
not yet forgiven the wrongs they suffered at the 
hands of their forefathers. Thus the govern- 
ment, which keeps ‘its forces terribly concen- 

1 Russia under the Tzars. 
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trated, has before it an enemy scattered and 
crushed, materially and morally disunited. . . . 
It makes the most of its advantages . . . and 
while oppressing the still ignorant masses, wages 
against the instructed class a war without mercy 
and without truce. For twenty-five years has 
this contest continued, ever extending, ever de- 
veloping fresh phases, and becoming evermore 
cruel and desperate.” 

In the sections ‘* Dark Places” and ‘* Admin- 
istrative Exile” the author shows in detail the 
methods adopted by a cowardly despotism, hys- 
terical with terror, to suppress the forces that 
really or apparently threaten its existence. The 
noisome dungeons, the horrors of exile, the pun- 
ishment of innocents on the denunciation of 
some grudge-bearing functionary, the midnight 
searches, sparing neither age, sex, nor rank, the 
brutality of the police, are all presented in sick- 
ening detail. Add to this the persistent crippling 
of educational institutions, the iron hand ever at 
the throat of the press, and the contemptible 
system of espionage practiced, and we have a 
picture which no friend—we will not say of 
liberty — but of common humanity, can contem- 
plate without a flush of indignation against the 
oppressors and agen 4 for their victims. 

The vigorous, clear language of the book 
speaks well for the translator, and its mechanical 
get-up is satisfactory as to tastefulness and dura- 
bility. It is, on the whole, one of the most 
notable contributions to our understanding of 
Russian affairs that have appeared, as its author, 
formerly editor of a Russian newspaper, is in a 
— to know whereof he speaks, and fortifies 

is assertions by abundant documentary proof. 

The cruelty and injustice of the Muscovite 
government towards its own subjects are fairly 
paralleled by its own want of good faith towards 
other countries. Its double-dealing with Eng- 
land in regard to the Central Asian question is 
set forth with remarkable strength and clearness 
in the latest work of Charles Marvin,’ the emi- 
nent publicist and authority on Anglo-Russian 
matters. He graphically describes how Russia, 
angry at the continued occupation of Egypt by 
the British, planned and executed the swoop 
upon Merv as the first step towards seizing the 
gates of Herat, and comments thereon as _fol- 
lows: ‘* The annexation of Merv was deliber- 
ately planned by the Russian government and 
carried out in strict accordance with its orders. 
The coup de main was totally unprovoked by the 
Tekkes; it was done in violation of a whole 

1 The Russians at the Gates of Herat. 
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series of solemn assurances to England.” .. . 
The spurious claims of the Russians to the 
territory since encroached upon by them are dis-. 
sected and held up to the light in all their noth- 


ingness with an unsparing hand. Now, since: 


Russia scruples so little to break her promises in 
regard to the occupation of the oasis, what guar- 
antee would England have that she would keep 
an agreement to respect the integrity of Herat 
procured by arbitration? 

Mr. Marvin shows that the northern boundary 
from Sarakhs to Khoja Saleh, claimed by Afghan- 
istan in 1881, was admitted on the Russian Gen- 
eral Staff map used by Skobeleff. Consequently, 
admitting, for the sake of argument, every word 
of Gen. Komaroff’s version of the rencontre near 
Penjdeh, the Afghans were in their full right in 
attacking an invader of their soil. No time, thinks 
the author, should be lost in dispossessing the 
invader of the gates of the key of India; forthe 
railway from Michaelowsk, on the Caspian, has 
been sanctioned as far as Askabad, and will soon 
be the means of projecting immense bodies of 
troops on the debated region. Furthermore the 
supposed immense mountain barrier of the 
Paropamisus turns out to be an insignificant 
range of hills, not over goo feet in height, and 
traversed by numerous passes. There is noth- 
ing to prevent a man driving a four-in-hand from 
Merv to Herat. The conflict is therefore irre- 
pressible ; let it not be deferred until successful 
resistance may prove impossible. 

Such is the general tenor of this admirably 
written book. It is a wonder of book-making, 
having been written and gotten out in eight days ; 
and yet the language is good, the sequence of 
events logical, the data accurate. It is the prod- 
uct of amind that has fully mastered the subject, 
of a man personally familiar with the scenes and 
actors of the existing drama now being enacted in 
Central Asia; and it is a stirring appeal to the 
English nation to act—act at once, in order 
that the drama may not in its dénouement prove 
to be to them a tragedy. 


A GREAT CANOE CRUISE. } 


Dr. NEIDE’s long cruise, which the young 
canoeman has been wont to regard with wonder- 
ing awe, something to which he might after 
many years attain, has in the author’s account of 
it become very real, practical, and helpful. This 
cruise was made in 1882, ‘‘ From the Adirondacks 
to the Gulf,” and, as related in the recently pub- 
lished volume, is the best practical exposition of 
the possibilities of the cruising canoe that has 
yet appeared. The route is through Lake 
George, portage to Ticonderoga, Lake Cham- 
plain, Champlain and Erie canals to Buffalo, 
portage to the head waters of the Alleghany 
river, down this to Pittsburg, where the Ohio is 
entered and the great highway to the Gulf is 
open. The cruise in August, 1882, 
and Pensacola is reached February 3, 1883. 
Little time is wasted in halts, and the record is 
full of hard work and the cheerful endurance of 

1The Canoe Aurora. By Chas. A. Neide, Secretary of 
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what would be, to many men, bitter trials. Per- 
haps the book brings out more clearly than any 
thing yet published in its line that Anglo-Saxon 
delight in overcoming obstacles which makes 
Americans and Englishmen the truest sportsmen 
the world over. The author by no means dilates 
on his trials and hardships — indeed, is rather 
inclined to make light of them; but one who has 
cruised can easily see that situations abounded 
which, though Hec forsitan olim meminisse 
juvabit might be said of them, called at the 
time for real pluck and the Yankee quality of grit. 
Long miles of paddling in canals, sudden squalls. 
and blind searchings for camp sites on treach- 
erous mud-banks after dark, ice nips and gulf 
fogs, — all these are scattered through the pages 
of the book, interspersed with exciting, rapid 
work, fair breezes, clear skies, and favoring 
currents. No small charm of the book lies in 
the change of coloring that seems to follow the 
narrative as it takes us from Eastern New York 
toward the West, then through the oil and coal 
regions, and later through the Middle and 
Southern States. In the brief words that paint 
the dwellers along-shore one follows quite plainly 
the influences of climate and locality, while his- 
torical and other reminiscences are brought in 
in pleasing proportion. 

The style has one great merit that is wont to 
be conspicuously absent in works of this class. 
It makes no attempt to be ‘‘style” at all, and is 
therefore simply a well-told narrative of interest- 
ing events, related in good, clear English, by a 
well-educated gentleman, with the faculty of keen 
observation and an abundance of humor. The 
‘*great ego” is not at all prominent, and the 
personality of the narrative never grows tiresome ; 
indeed, one remembers it only with pleasure. 

The interest of the work is by no means con- 
fined to canoemen, but is general to all those who 
like an outing. It is the sort of book that will 
do boys more good than nine-tenths of the stuff 
that is written especially for them. It is a good 
exponent of the clean, pure, out-of-door life, 
good alike for body and soul, that men like 
Kingsley and Hughes have believed in and 
taught. The interest one feeis u. the reading is 
continuous from the start, and if there is a thrill 
of anticipation as we swing paddle from the 
American Canoe Association camp on Lake 
George, there is a sigh of satisfaction as we read 
and almost assume to ourselves the triumph of 
the concluding words: ‘*On the morning of the 
3d day of February, with a stiff breeze from the 
east, we lay our course for the harbor of Pensa- 
cola, Florida, seven miles distant. Gayly we scud 
along under full sail, each skipper hanging well 
out to windward, taking a ducking now and then 
as a huge sea comes rolling along. In mid-day 
we meet a large vessel with the flag of Russia 
flying in the breeze, and as we are evidently in 
her course she bears away a point, that she may 
not run down the wee craft and drown the skip- 
pers. On we go past the naval station, where 
more than one glass is brought to bear on us b 
the crowd of officers and men, and then throug 
the fleet of vessels at the anchorage, whose crews 
cheer us as we glide by and run up to the wharf, 
where kind friends welcome us.” 
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HEALTH ON WHEELS.! , 


Dr. W. GORDON STABLES, the author of. 
several chatty and entertaining books, has done 
a good service to wheelmen in his volume on the 
pursuit of cycling as a means of preserving 
and restoring the vital powers. He talks with 
grateful enthusiasm, for, resigning from his 
post as oe in the royal navy, being a 
martyr to rheumatism, he took to cycling, thus 
finding a pleasant means to keep his skin in per- 
fect working order, and he has never had asingle 
twinge from his old enemy since: ‘‘ Cycling has 
banished my pains and lightened my mind, and 
made me physically and mentally double the in- 
dividual I was that mournful morning when I 
left Haslar Hospital, leaning on a stick.” Dr. 
Stables shows that all the organs of the body 
need to be proportionately and equally exercised 
in order to secure health. ‘* We are not all born 
with healthful constitutions, but even those who 
are born weakly can do much to strengthen and 
vivify their systems, by adopting a plan of 
judicious and rational living; by steering clear 
of that rock on which so many lives are lost, — I 
mean the abuse of medicine ; by proper attention 
to cleanliness ; by drinking only pure water; by 
breathing, as far as possible, only pure air; by 
avoiding worry as much as they can; by being 
temperate not only in eating and drinking but 
in ei mage and by taking a proper amount 
of exercise of the kind most suited for individual 
health, —the best by far at the present day being 
what we term Cycling.” The writer’s advice 
takes a wide range. He tells about the functions 
of the skin, and what should be done to keep it 
in the right condition, making excellent recom- 
mendations about bathing. There is a chapter 
on diet, and another on drink. As to drinking, 
he says, ‘‘ Cyclists are seldom or ever hard- 
drinkers. I earnestly advise hard-drinkers, 
therefore, to become cyclists, if they wish to find 
strength to leave off this bad habit.” 

The author is careful to say, however, that 
there is such a thing as intemperance in eating 
as well as drinking, the former being far more 
common and only one degree less hurtful to the 
health, or militant against the chance of long 
' life. The much vexed question as to what to 
drink on the road is discussed. Ifa man is really 
in good form, and therefore does not perspire 
freely, he does not need to drink much of any- 
thing whilst on the road, so that, to a certain ex- 
tent, the less he drinks the better. Pure water 
is good, if not the best drink. Oranges and 
other juicy fruits are excellent thirst-banishers. 
But one of the best things is to take along a little 
finely ground oatmeal, which is easily carried. 
‘* A teaspoonful or two mixed in a tumblerful of 
cold water quenches the thirst, cools and supports 
the system, and puts life in every vein. Try it, 
if you do not believe me.” Beer should be 
avoided, except, perhaps, just at the last mile or 
two; and a hint is given as worth holding, —a 
spoonful of oatmeal as a valuable addition toa 
glass of bitter beer. As the latter is not a com- 
mon drink in this country it may be said that it 


1“ Health on Wheels.” By W. Gordon Stables, M.D. 
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works even better in lager beer. +‘ Never at any 
time,” says the Doctor, ‘‘ should a cyclist drink 
much while heated, if he would retain a healthy 
skin and freedom from unsightly eruptions on the 
face and neck.” 

In his words on training, Dr. Stables warns 
beginners against trying to do too much. All 
wheelmen are cautioned against over-exercise. 
‘¢ Exercise, to be really beneficial, ought to be 
taken in moderation, and should extend over some 
considerable time. Spurts, and that amount of 
exercise that borders on fatigue, should mostly be 
avoided. Whenever the body becomes tired, 
exertion, instead of being any longer a tonic to 
the body, becomes a positive depressant, and re- 
sults in evil not only to the muscular but to the 
nervous system as well.” In a chapter dedicated 
to the fair sex, the author says that he would not 
counsél a very delicate girl to attempt learning 
the tricycle, however much she may fancy she 
would enjoy the exercise: ‘‘ Let her be content 
to walk, until she gains sufficient nerve not to 
feel fatigued after playing any ordinary game for 
an hour atastretch. But if the muscles of the 
limbs are tolerably firm; if the face be not pre- 
ternaturally pale ; if the digestion be good, and 
headaches not of frequent occurrence, and if 
you can run up a steep stair without discomfort, 
either in breathing or otherwise, then I should 
opine you are strong enough to learn to ride a 
tricycle, and having commenced this pleasant 
form of exercise, you are likely to get stronger 
and healthier every week.” 


TWO BOOKS ON FLY-FISHING. 


A TENDENCY to contemplative musing, and a 
love of writing,— very likely the outcome of 
thoughts engendered during the enforced waits 
between bites, — seem, from time immemorial, 
to have been a characteristic of the pisca- 
torial guild, and the number of books, treatises, 
and pamphlets on the art of angling is legion. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Wells’s book! will be a welcome 
addition to the library of every fisherman, con- 
taining asit does not only a great deal of compiled 
matter of recent interest, but also much inde- 
pendent, vigorous, and well-directed thought in 
regard to the various processes and implements 
involved in enticing the cold-blooded vertebrates 
from their environment. Although the author, 
in the introduction, modestly claims but a client- 
age of beginners for his book, it would be 
difficult to name any subject of interest to the 
most experienced angler not included within its 
covers. In fact, if any stricture were to be made 
against the work, it would be to the effect that it 
sins in the direction of prolixity, and is, to cer- 
tain extent, unreadable on account of an exu- 
berance of not always necessary detail; exempli 
gratia, the chapter on hooks, which contains 
an analysis of the various forms in use, and an 
exposition of theories on the principles that 
govern their form, is immediately followed by 
another devoted ‘to a complete description of 
their manufacture. However, where there is so 

1Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle. 
Manufacture and Use. By Henr Wells. Illustrated. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, Franklin Square. 1885. 
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much that is excellent; and thoroughly practical, 
an occasional tendency to diffuseness may well be 
condoned. Lines, leaders, rods, rod-material 
and rod-making all come in for their share of 
intelligent attention; there is an excellent chap- 
ter on repairs, and flies and fly-fishing are 
adequately treated. Among the miscellaneous 
suggestions that form the closing chapter of the 
book the following includes perhaps one of the 
most satisfactory explanations of the deviations 
from truth that are popularly considered a weak- 
ness of the piscatorial craft : — 

‘* There is really a fearful amount of lying—hon- 
est, not mendacious, lying —about the weight of 
trout. Let me urge upon the beginner to pro- 
vide himself with a spring-balance at the very 
outside, and to train his eye and his tongue by 
the graduations upon it. However these things 
may be, the fact remains unchanged, and it cer- 
tainly is a fact, that genuine brook-trout of ten and 
even eleven pounds’ weight have been, and may 
be taken in the Rangeley Lakes, — the very same 
species of trout which inhabit the mountain 
streams of New York and Pennsylvania ; but it is 
also true that trout of over nine pounds’ weight 
are rarely caught.” 

Numerous cleanly-drawn diagrams and a 
copious index facilitate the understanding of the 
text and ease of access to the various portions of 
the same; the print is clear, the paper good, and 
the linen covers substantial, only one of them is 
ornamented with a design of a fish struggling in 
a net, which, in view of the title of the book, seems 
rather irrelevant. 

A distinct and very agreeable literary flavor 
pervades Dr. Hamilton’s ‘‘ Recollections of Fly- 
Fishing for Salmon, Trout, and Grayling,”! so 
much so, in fact, that the work will be likely to 
find readers even among those who have no pro- 
nounced taste for angling if they but bring 
themselves to look into it. An experience of 
over forty years of fly-fishing in England and 
Scotland, combined with extensive reading in the 
literature of his subject, have enabled the writer 
to produce a work not only of practical sugges- 
tiveness, but one also which fascinates by its 
loving descriptions of the charming haunts visited 
and revisited by him. Dr. Hamilton is an 
admirable quoter ; he has read much, remembers 
what is pat to his subject, and thus acquaints 
the general reader with many a toothsome plum 
of piscatorial writing. A good-natured, genial, 
nay, almost rollicking spirit breathes from every 
page, bearing witness to a labor of love that 
infects one with its ownenthusiasm. Of special 
interest is the description, the appearance and 
haunts of that peculiarly English fish, the gray- 
ling. 

© The fish are in perfection in September and 
October, and no fish is more beautiful than a 
grayling in full season, with his dark purple- 
black back and head, his purple spots and steel- 
colored sides, and his two golden streaks extend- 
ing from his pectoral fins, and then his delicious 
perfume, like wild thyme. A grayling from the 


1 Recollections of Fly-Fishing for Salmon, Trout, and 
Grayling, with Notes on their Haunts, Habits, and History. 
By Edward Hamilton, M.D., F.L.S., etc. New York: 
Orange Judd Company. 1885. 
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‘Terne with these streaks well marked, and 
cooked the day he is caught, is totally unlike 
any other fish in flavor and in quality. He may 
well be called Thymallus, or any other name, 
which brings back to one’s memory the pleasure 
he affords both on the river and on the table. 


‘** My false wing’s witchery shall excite 
The grayling’s hunger in his season’s height; 
For then a deeper sable veils his head, 
A deeper sable o’er his back is spread; 
His sound, firm flesh before the knife will flake, 
And rival honors with the trout partake.’” 


A mezzo-tint frontispiece of a salmon-pool, by 
Mr. Seymour Hayden, and a number of wood- 
cuts of river scenes, from sketches made by the 
author on the spot, during some of his fishing 
expeditions embellish this book; and, though of 
no especial merit, these illustrations convey at 
least an adequate idea of the scenes represented. 


BOOKS FOR THE HAMMOCK. 


THE ‘* Duchess Emilia” is genuine romance. It 
is notof theclass of romances that deals with scenes 
and characters which never existed, but which come 
within the bounds of probability, such as ** Lorna 
Doone” and ‘‘ John Inglesant ; ” it rather belongs 
to that class which deals with the mysterious and 
supernatural, such as ‘‘Septimus Felton” and 
‘*The Marble Faun.” The motive of the story 
is expressed in the lines from Wordsworth in the 
title-page : — 

“The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting.” 


The Duchess Emilia was a Roman lady, who 
caused her husband to be stabbed that she might 
marry her lover, his brother. But the lover, 
overcome by the crime, turned from her, en- 
tered the service of the church, and at last be- 
came a Cardinal. The forsaken Duchess lived a 
life of sin, and died in her shame. 

It is her soul that reappears in the chief char- 
acter of the story, Richard Beverly, that he may 
be the means of saving the Cardinal’s niece from 
the same life of sin, os preventing her forced 
marriage toa man she does not love. Amidst 
the scenes in Rome, once familiar to the 
Duchess, the feeling that he is not a stranger 
there gradually forces itself upon Beverly. After 
learning of Emilia the whole truth of his relation 
to herdawnsuponhim. Then the vague mission, 
which he had all his life felt to exist for him, be- 
comes defined. Through his resemblance to the 
dead Duchess he had already gained the friend- 
ship of the Cardinal. At last, half betraying 
psychic identity, he turns the Cardinal from the 
crime he was about to commit in giving his 
niece Filippa to a man she hated. The Cardinal, 
overwhelmed by the remembrances of the lost 
Emilia, secretly marries Filippa to her lover 
Luigi, in spite of the previous ceremonial be- 
trothal to the rich Palchi. Justas the lovers ride 
away a wily priest of the Cardinal’s, who has 
discovered what was going on, appears and is 
about to pursue them. Beverly tries to stop him, 
and after a struggle at the head of the stair-way, 


‘The Duchess Emilia. 


A Romance. By Barrett Wen- 
dell. 
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they fall together down the stone-steps. The 
priest is killed. Beverly lives a few days. Just 
before his death the Cardinal visits him, and in 
that last hour realizes that in Beverly the soul of 
Emilia had returned to earth to expiate her sin 
by saving another from the same shame. And 
before his own death the Cardinal causes to be 
inscribed on the tomb of Emilia Colonna what 
those who buried her would hardly have dared to 
write, — unc in pace. 

No outline could do justice to the real beauty 
and strength of the book. The whole theme of 
the romance is original; and the plot is finely 
conceived, and artistically executed. Some of the 
scenes between Beverly and the Cardinal are 
magnificent in the simplicity, directness, and in- 
tensity of the dialogue. The story is a unit; 
everything is essential to the course of the plot. 

’ Yet one does not feel, in reading the book, that 
it is the work of a genius, of a born romancer ; 
the subtle pervasive air of romance is not here. 
At the same time the plot is that of a romance, 
and it is worked out with fine taste and literary 
art. One of the features of the story is the 
charming purity and simplicity of the style. It 
is written in beautiful idiomatic English. The 
grace of the style consists in its unobtrusive 
character; itis of the limpid sort that fires the 
thought without attracting attention to itself. 


THE author of ‘* Across the Chasm” ! —a book 
so beautifully made as to be highly compliment- 
ary to the taste of the publishers—did not at- 
tempt a novel with a plot nor any thing very 
elaborate. On her own plane, with her own mo- 
tive, and slight material, she has made a success, 
and been consistent with herself. That it is a 
‘reconstruction ” story may naturally be inferred. 
A Southern girl, Margaret Trevennon, spends 
some time in Washington, where she meets a 
Northerner, who falls in love with her; later a 
highly esthetic cousin arrives from Europe, and 
he sues for her hand; still another lover, whom 
she has left in the obscure little town which 
is her home, appears on the scene; and it is 
found necessary, in order to carry out the author’s 
purpose, that a third Southerner, of a certain type, 
should be introduced. The leading idea is to 
compare the manners, dress, views upon social 
and other subjects of the Northern and Southern 
gentlemen. Margaret, who is self-poised, dis- 
passionately tells her suitors what her: standard 
is, taking the measure of each, and finally accepts 
the ‘* Yankee,” whose voice, it is worth mention- 
ing, is so beautiful, and he pronounces his words 
so exquisitely, that ‘‘ only to hear him say ‘ Mat- 
thew Arnold’ rests every bone in one’s body.” 

The tone is pleasant, the spirit candid, there is 
no venom, no rancor, and the characters are 
well-sketched, but none so well as those Balti- 
more children, especially the delectable Amy, 
who, on being reproved for saying, ‘‘ It’s a nasty, 
hateful, dirty place,” says she knows ‘‘a dreat 
deal worst words,” ‘‘ jes’ is bad is they kin be, — 
awful words! I couldn’t never tell you ;” but on 
being pressed, whispers, ‘‘ I was thinkin’ of devil 
and east.” And who caps the climax by syne 
of some ‘‘ awful bad children,” ‘‘I jis’ expec 

1 Across the Chasm, New York: Charles Scribner’s 
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they'll all grow up to be Yankees.” .... ‘if 
they’re that bad when they’re little, I bet they 
will grow up to be Yankees.” 

Aout two-thirds of ‘*‘ Queen Bess”! is taken 
up with a record of school-life, —that personage 
being Lois Elizabeth Alden Eastman, a wide- 
awake girl who meets with ip changes of for- 
tune, and comes near missing the crowning hap- 
piness of her life on account of her several names 
which get badly mixed up and metamorphosed 
by a post-office clerk. Her doings and sayings 
at Rushville Academy are very entertaining, and 
so life-like that we are led to believe a real person 
sat for the portrait, and said the smart things. 
The ‘ paper” of the ‘‘ Olympian Literary So- 
ciety” is too characteristic to be spurious; 
‘*vealy” in places, as the ‘‘ Country Parson” 
would have said, but spiced in this way; ‘*‘we 
all know,” said the intelligent school director, 
“that a, b, c, is vowels, —but, children, why 
is they vowels? That’s the pint, children! wy is 
they vowels?” 

And this, in ‘* Answers to Correspondents : ” 
‘* You ask what you should do, if some one mali- 
ciously ties a tin-pail to the tail of your dog. We 
have consulted the highest legal authorities on the 
subject, and think your best course would be — 
to take it off.” 

The religious portion is rather clumsily intro- 
duced, and the fortunate one of Queen Bess’s 
lovers (she had four, as in the preceding novel) 
might have been brought to her side without 
quite so much manceuvring ; but these are trivial 
exceptions in a fresh and readable book, which, 
like the other, does not tax one’s attention, is 
is not wearying, and is just the thing for the idle 
hour in the hammock. 


UNDER the taking title of ‘‘ Goose-quill Pa- 
pers,” ® Miss Guiney has an exquisite little book, 
consisting of twenty essays, some of them with 
headings most unique, as, for instance, ‘‘ On 
the good Repute of the Apple,” ‘‘ An open 
Letter to the Moon,” ‘‘ On Teaching one’s Grand- 
mother how to suck Eggs,” and ‘Di Mus- 
quitone.” All have the comfortable merit of 
brevity. She does not crowd things or wear her 
subject out, but suggests, catches your atten- 
tion, iterates for a moment, shows you its possi- 
bilities, and is off. Most of them are crammed 
with learning, or the results of learning. She 
has been an omnivorous reader, and, like the bee, 
has gathered from all sources ; like the bee, too, 
she has cells full of pellucid honey, varied with, 
now and then, one not so tempting, but of a 
quality inferior. The flavor of many authors is 
along her pages; now it is Burton, now Leigh 
Hunt or Lamb. How well would Elia have 
relished that unliking of the country, in ‘‘ Old 
Haunts:” ‘* What business have we in the 
country. . Those everlasting downs and 
scrubby wildernesses, these formal, vacant past- 
ures, with little white houses at chilling dis- 
tances! It is not in me by nature or by grace, to 
take kindly to the things. The spirit moveth 
me to look down on cows, hens, and cabbages, 

1 Queen Bess, or What’s ina Name? By Marion Shaw. 
New York and London: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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and to question the beauty of that manner of 
life where there is scarce a ratio of one fellow- 
creature to an acre. How shall your country- 
folk have to jostle and be jostled? Dothey know 
a pickpocket when they see him? Are they easy 
in their minds when street-bands are due? Have 
their unhappy progeny never spelled out a circus- 
bill’s gorgeous charactery of blue and red, nor 
leaped into the jaws of a watering-cart, nor 
licked a lamp-post for a wager on a frosty 
night?” 

Bright little quotable things the book is full 
of; wit and wisdom in a nut-shell, like this from 
‘* Hospitalities:*” ‘*A guest should be per- 
mitted to graze, as it were, in the pastures of his 
host’s kindness, left even to his own devices, 
like a rational being, and handsomely neglected.” 
A capital paper is that ‘* On the Beauty of Idle- 
ness ;”” and was ever a man better shown up in 
few words than in this: ‘* Every township has its 
business man, but Mr. Henry Thoreau was, with- 
out exception, the best American idleness-man 
on record?” 

We have said there is honey in these pages ; 
there is the meatiness of nuts, and an aroma 
odd and foreign, but as spicily pleasant as it is 
quaint. 


CoLLections of short stories gain in favor ; and 
among the latest are the initial volumes of the 
new series reprinted from English magazines, 
‘*Tales from many Sources.” ! The first volume 
leads off well, having for contents : ‘‘ The Three: 
Strangers,” of Thomas Hardy, one of his crisp- 
est short stories, indicating his best qualities asa 
narrator; ‘‘ The Black Poodle,” of F. Anstery, 
which must be still fresh in the minds of readers 
of Cornhill; from the same periodical, that 
keen piece of character-drawing, ‘‘ Lord Richard 
and I,” by Julian Sturgis; one of R. Q. Steven- 
son’s unique and minutely descriptive stories 
with vivid local color, ‘‘ The Pavilion on the 
Links;” a quiet, still-life study by W. E. 
Norris, ‘‘ The Hermit of Saint Eugene,” and an 
ingenious and delightful love-story, ‘‘ Mattie,” 
from Blackwood, by an anonymous author. 

The second volume contains ‘‘My Paris 
Masters,” by the author of ‘‘ Reata;” ‘* Mou- 
flou,” by Ouida; ‘‘ Beauchamp & Co.,” by Mrs. 
Henry Herbert Martin; ‘‘ The Knightsbridge 
Mystery,” by Charles Reade; ‘‘ Archdeacon 
Holden’s Tribulations;” ‘‘ Michel Lorio’s 
Cross,” by Hesba Stretton, and ‘‘In Durance 
Vile,” by the Duchess. 

They are put into tasteful books, in a pretty, 
chaste style for the library-shelf where they 
richly deserve a place. 


Mrs. CusTER, with an untried pen, has writ- 
ten a camp-life story* of the domestic vicissi- 
tudes of ‘‘ Life in Dakota with General Custer,” 
in which the ring of ‘‘ Boots and Saddles” is 
constantly present, and the fresh breeze of the 
hills never lulls. Touching never so lightly on 
her relations with her husband, the author has 
exalted the General not onlv as leader and ex- 


1 Tales from Many Sources. Vols. I. and Il. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 

2 « Boots and Saddles,” or Life in Dakota with General 
Custer. By Elizabeth B. Custer. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1885. 


AMONG THE BOOKS. 


ample, military and moral, for his men, but also 
as husband and friend. Every page of her book 
shows the love that prompted the chronicling of 
household details and domestic difficulties, and, 
as well, the moral courage that upheld, through 
three years of the wildest of frontier life, in the 
midst of the horrors of Indian warfare, one who 
both in herself and as the wife of one of the most 
recklessly daring officers in the cavalry service 
of the regular army. The story is told in a way 
that never grows tiresome; the style is fresh and 
alive; and the statements are accurate. There 
are constantly presenting themselves to the 
reader little, delicate womanly traits that are very 
delightful and rare in books, and which so charm 
that, once opened, the book is not willingly 
closed. Opening the story of General Custer’s 
life in the winter of 1863, and rapidly going on 
to 1866, when he was stationed in Kansas as 
commanding officer of the Seventh Cavalry Regi- 
ment, merely touching upon the fact of their 
marriage, in February, 1864, and that their 
wedding-journey was broken up, almost at its 
beginning, by orders from Washington, Mrs. 
Custer begins her book really in the spring of 
1873, when the order to start for Dakota reached 
them in Elizabethtown, Kentucky, whither they 
had been ordered from Kansas two years before. 
The minutely detailed account of their hurried 
preparations and sudden start will strike a chord 
of sympathy in the breast of many a wife; and 
tle recital of the woes of transportation will be 
unwelcome to no housekeeper. The descrip- 
tion of life in camp, domestic, social, and mili- 
tary, will come amiss to no one. The charm 
is as positive at the close as at the beginning of 
the book; and when we think that Mrs. Custer 
had no journal to which to refer, no notes to 
aid her memory, no records of any kind on 
which to rely, but had only her personal recol- 
lections of the events that occurred from ten to 
twelve years ago, it seems surprising that she 
has written anything more than autobiographical 
reminiscences. The whole book, from cover to 
cover, shows plainly that the hero and the histo- 
rian were ideally wedded, and proves the truth 
of the dedication : — 

‘“*To my Husband, the echo of whose voice 
has been my inspiration.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE exalted character, pure piety, and utter 
unselfishness of General Gordon! are mirrored in 
the extracts from his private letters, compiled by 
Miss Holloway. Nosurer clue tothe main-springs 
which underlie the actions of life can be found 
than the open expression of confidential corre- 
spondence ; and a perusal of these sentences will 
best convey an idea of how harmonious were 
both the life and thought of the illustrious man 
who but so recently expiated his devotion with 
his life. The leaves of this pamphlet are loosely 
tied with a light-blue ribbon, and a portrait of 
Gordon, collate drawn in line, and surrounded 
by a mourning border, ornaments one of the 


light-gray paper covers. 


1 Chinese Gordon: the Uncrowned King. His Character 
as it is portrayed in his Private Letters. —— by 
Laura C. Holloway. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1885. 





FOR MONTH ENDING MAY 20. 


BICYCLING AND TRICYCLING. 


A Report that the trip of Mr. Thomas Stevens 
around the world has been given up was recently cir- 
culated. It arose from the letter which he wrote to the 
press announcing the fact that the gentleman in New 
York, who promised to back him on the proposed trip 
after the completion of his ride across the American 
continent, had not kept his word. In that letter, it 
may be remembered, Mr. Stevens set forth the way in 
which he would like to make the trip, and suggested 
that it would be a good thing for some enterprising 
person to take hold of. An extract from this letter 
was printed in the record of the May number, and 
the newspapers which copied it did not observe that 
this record closes on the 1oth of the month next 
preceding that of publication. In the same number 
there appeared an announcement that Mr. Stevens 
was to undertake his adventurous journey under the 
auspices of this magazine. This fact had been pub- 
lished in the daily press some time previous to the 
appearance of the magazine, and in that way undue 
prominence was given Mr. Stevens’s letter when the 
issue appeared, causing considerable uncertainty as 
to his intentions. 

A LAW discriminating against wheelmen in its in- 
tent has been passed by the North Carolina Legisla- 
ture, allowing the Turnpike Company to dictate what 
style of vehicle shall be allowed on its roads. The 


president of the company is Lieutenant-Governor and 
Speaker of the Senate, and, being opposed to cycling, 
used his influence in favor of the law, which is held 
by a prominent lawyer of Wilmington to be uncon- 
stitutional. 


Mr. N. H. VAN SICKLEN has a novel device against 


dogs possessed with cyclomania. It is a small eye- 
and-ear syringe with a rubber bulb, holding about two 
ounces, throwing a fine stream, and covered with a 
rubber cap. This is filled with ammonia, and when 
it is used on a dog the latter never forgets it. 

THE list for the “Big Four” tour is full, 125 
names having been entered. There is talk of increas- 
ing the limit to 200. The gold medal for the winner 
of the road race will be worth $60. 

Ex-TREASURER E. J. Wheeler, and Mr. Sanford, 
Secretary of the New York Division, L.A.W., have 
been severely censured for their conduct in office by 
the committee appointed to investigate the trouble. 

THE Indiana Legislature adjourned without consid- 
ering the Anti-Bicycle Bill. 


In San Francisco, March 28, a tournament was held 
by the Bay City wheelmen and the San José Bicycle 
Club. The one-mile handicap was won by H. O. 
Tenney in 3m. 2134s. The two-mile handicap by N. 
W. Berolzheim in 6m. 5934s. W. L. Meeker won 
the five-mile scratch race for the championship in 17m. 
251gs. Miss Annie Sylvester did some trick riding, 
and in a half-mile race against time she made the 
distance in 2m. 34s. 

F. Cook and F. Johnson ran a ten-mile race in 
eighty-five laps, Johnson withdrawing at the end of 
the thirty-first lap. Cook finished in 33m. 14s. 


Joun S. PRINCE has received a gold medal from 
the Springfield Bicycle Club for his 2m. 30s. race. 


THE annual races of the Citizens’ Bicycle Club, of 
New York, on April 17, were attended by about 
5,000 people. There were bicycle races, fancy riding, 
and roller skating. In the one-mile race for those 
who never before won a prize E. Valentine, of New 
Rochelle, was victor, in 3m. 31s. The one-mile 
championship was won by W. M. Coleman in 3m. 
18s.; the regular one-mile won by A. B. Rich, Kings 
County wheelmen, in 3m. 23s.; one-mile tricycle by 
L. W. Johnson, Orange, N.J.,in 4m. 331/58-5 the two- 
mile bicycle by A. B. Rich in 6m. 25'/5s.; one-mile 
tandem tricycle by F. A. Loucks and H. J. Hall, of 
the Kings County wheelmen, in 4m. 62/5s. 

Rev. S. L. Gracey, formerly of Chelsea, promi- 
nent among the wheeling clergy, has been transferred 
to the East Cambridge Methodist Church. 


THE principal railroads leading out of Boston 
began on April rst making a charge of fifty cents 
for carrying bicycles twenty-five miles; and have also 
refused to take tricycles as baggage on any account. 
This action is regarded by wheelmen as oppressive, 
and it certainly seems short-sighted when it is consid- 
ered that cycling has increased the patronage of the 
railways to a great extent, wheelmen making frequent 
excursions to meets, etc., and also very often going 
by wheel to a place and returning by rail, or the 
reverse. 


Mr. F. A. ELWELL, of Portland, invites wheelmen 
to take part in a grand trip from Moosehead Lake to 
Mount Desert, the trip beginning on July 17, taking 
the Eastern Railway from Boston, arriving in Bangor 
the next morning, and proceeding to Mt. Kineo by 
railway and steamer, remaining until the following 
Monday, when, after a trip on the steamer to Green- 
ville, they take a sixteen-mile trip. They start on the 
wheel on the sea-coast, by way of Monson, Dexter, 
Bangor (where races will be attended, and special 
entertainments given in honor of the visitors), Ells- 
worth, and Bar Harbor, returning to Portland by 
steamer, and thence to Boston by a midnight train. 

One of the regulations printed in the excellent 
program for the fourth annual races of the Cleveland 
Bicycle-Club on May 19 was: “No contestant al- 
lowed on the track with bare legs or arms.” They 
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are getting so modest out that way that pretty soon 
they will be requiring gloves and ear-mufflers, and, 
perhaps, even veils. How the Harvard-Yale boat 
races would shock them! 

THE Berkshire County wheelmen of Pittsfield, 
Mass., enjoyed their annual supper on May 5. 


THE tasteful design for Wood Island Park, East 
Boston, devotes a large area to a play-ground, in- 
cluding a cycling track. 

Mr. THOMAS STEVENS writes that his route after 
leaving Constantinople on his tour across the Eastern 
continent with a bicycle will probably be through 
Syria, Persia, Afghanistan, Northern India, Upper 
Burmah, and China. An experienced traveler tells 
him that a man might as well try to swim the Atlantic 
as to attempt to go through Thibet or Tartary into 
China. It is probable that he will go to Constanti- 
nople and remain over till September, as the weather 
south of that point is intolerable until then. By 
keeping far enough to the south he will be able to 
travel all winter, and reach China, should he meet with 
no serious delay, probably by spring. 


THE “ Pennsylvania and New Jersey Road Book,” 
recently out, is a valuable addition to cycling litera- 
ture, and a vast amount of painstaking labor has been 
expended upon it tomake it accurate. Itcontains 110 
routes, averaging 100 miles each. The recorded 
routes and tours include 8,000 unrepeated miles, and 
about 10,000 altogether. There are six maps with 
the character of the roads unmistakably indicated. 
Under the head of “The Philadelphia Riding Dis- 
trict” are given the park rules governing cycling 
therein, and a general summary of its roads, as also 
of all the best cycling roads leading out of the city, 
with notes of their condition, the places they lead to, 
etc. This caption closes with the remark that Phila- 
delphia is a “ poor city to ride in, but a very fair one 
to ride out of.” 

AT Minneapolis, on April 23, a five-mile race be- 
tween Chas. Fraser, of Smithville, N. J., and Grant 
Bell, of Minneapolis, was witnessed by at least 2,000 
people. Bell won in 17m. 14s. 

AT the annual meeting of the Keystone Athletic Club 
in Pittsburg, Pa., April 23, a half-mile bicycle race, 
by boys, was won by R. C. Porter; and the two-mile 
race by J. W. Pears, in 12m. 28s. 

AT the games of the Manhattan Athletic Club in 
New York, April 25, the two-mile handicap was 
won by H. S. Cavanagh, in 8m. 492/5s., second heat, 
and 8m. 43}/5s. in the last heat; A. B. Rich won the 
first heat in 8m. 59?/5s. 

THE Massachusetts Bicycle Club has voted to re- 
main with the League. 

THE Cheyenne Bicycle Club gave an entertain- 
ment on May 1, in honor of the Laramie Club. 


Miss EMMA NEvapa, the opera-singer, visited the 
house of the Massachusetts Bicycle Club while in Bos- 
ton, and expressed herself delighted with the place, 
wishing that she were in the way of riding a tricycle. 


THE Maverick Wheel Club and the Maverick 
Rifles, Company L, 1st Regiment, joined in a pleas- 
ing entertainment at the Paris Rink on April 29. 


There was a crowded house. The Star Bicycle Club 
of Lynn and the Chelsea Rifles were special guests 
in the evening. 

Rev. S. H. Day, of South Abington, a favorite 
and enthusiastic writer on cycling, has been trans- 
ferred to South Yarmouth. The roads are very sandy 
on Cape Cod, but some good riding may be picked 
out on the sidewalks here and there. 


OUR MONTHLY RECORD. 


IN Macon, Ga., on April 15, there was a large attend- 
ance at the race between J. S. Prince and J. H. Pol- 
hill, champions of Georgia. The half-mile handicap 
was won by Polhill, in a thirty-yard start, in 1m. 
277/58. first heat. A three-mile handicap between 
Prince and W. J. Morgan was won by Prince in gm. 
29?/5s., Morgan having 200 yards’ start. 

THE Ideal Bicycle Club, composed of boys, has 
been organized in Philadelphia. 


At Rockland, Me., April 22, the Decoma Brothers, 
of New York, met with a serious accident by falling 
while bicycling on a wire rope 17 feet from the floor, 
a staple to the rope pulling out while the bicycle had 
three men on it. 


THE Waltham Wheel Club occupied its new rooms 
on May I. 


THE Worcester AZolus Wheelmen have a new uni- 
form of dark gray. 

THE Elmira Bicycle Club, New York, has dis- 
banded, having lost its enthusiasm with the loss of the 
president, Mr. Lewis Brown, who removed from 
Elmira recently. 


Dr. N. R. TYLer, chief consul of the L.A.W. for 
the State of Connecticut, leaves New Haven to take’ 
up his residence and the practice of his profession in 
Jersey City, N.J. Connecticut loses in him one of 
its best road riders. 


THE latest feat of Leopold, the fancy rider, is to 
strip the wheel, even of forks and handle-bar, after 
which the toes of the rider become the “ bearings ” of 
the “machine,” the wheel being propelled by the 
hands. 

THERE is a slight flutter in New Haven wheel cir- 
cles over numerous recent arrests by the police for 
violation of the sidewalk ordinance. The surface of 
Whitney avenue leading to Lake Whitney is not in 
ridable condition, and wheelmen have taken the side- 
walk from necessity. The practice has been suffered 
for some time, but latterly the residents have objected. 
Hence the sudden enforcement of the law in this 
particular locality, though it is violated every day with 
impunity in the very heart of the city. A prominent 
physician of the city was one of the many victims. 


AT a recent meeting of the New Haven Bicycle 
Club it was resolved to adopt the new L.A.W. uni- 
form throughout, and a number of suits were ordered 
at once. 


NEW LEAGUE OFFICERS. 


THE result of the recent League election has given 
us the following officers, by States : — 


Maing. — Chief Consul, Frank A. Elwell, Portland. 
Representative, Lewis J. Carney, Portland. 

New Hampsutre. —Chief Consul, H. M. Bennett, Man- 
chester. Representatives, Archie L. Jenness, Rye; C. D. 
Batchelder, Lancaster. 

Vermont. — Chief Consul, C. G. Ross, Rutland. 
sentative, J. W. Drown, Brattleboro’. 

MassacuuseEtts. — Chief Consul, Henry E. Ducker. 
Representatives, A. D. Claflin, Abbot Bassett, and W. I. 
Harris, Boston; F. P. Kendall, Worcester; John S. Webber, 
r., Gloucester; George Chinn, Marblehead; Dr. A. G. 
Lzndatt Dorchester; W. M. Pratt, Brockton; Joseph L. 
Pinder, Lowell; H. S. Wollison, Pittsfield; W. O. Greene, 
Holyoke; F. E. Hawkes, Greenfield; Sanford Lawton, 
Springfield. : 

Connecticut. — Chief Consul, Chas. G. Huntington, 
Hartford. Representatives, Dr. T. S. Rust, Meriden; WwW. 
M. Frisbee, New Haven; E. J. Morgan, Bridgeport; W. 
A. Hurlbutt, Stamford; W. T. Williams, Yantic; L. L. 
Hubbell, Danbury. 

New York. —Chief Consul, Edward F. Hill, Peekskill. 
Representatives, E. W. Adams, F. A. Egan, Knight L. 
Clapp, John C..Gulick, and George R. Bidwell, New York; 
W.S. Bull, C. K. Alley, and George Dakin, Buffalo; F. B. 
Graves, Rochester; Joshua Reynolds, Stockport; J. G. 
Burch, Jr., and A. H. Scattergood, Albany; I. Reynolds 


Repre- 
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Adriance, Poughkeepsie; A. E. Fauquier, Mt. Vernon; J. 
W. Clute, Schenectady; Robert Hibson and E. A, Caner, 
Brooklyn; H. D. Brown, Weedsport. 

NEw JERSEY. —Chief Consul, G, Carleton Brown, Eliza- 
beth. epresentatives, Dr. Edwin Field, Red Bank; G.N. 
Buzby, Camden; W. H. Parsons, Newark; Dr. Elliott W. 
Johnson, Jersey City; A. R. Denman, Roseville; Dr. J. 
‘A. Bolard, Millville; Dr. W. G. McCullough, Trenton; 
Dr. J. H. Cooley, Plainfield. 

PENNSYLVANIA. — Chief Consul, Eugene M. Aaron, 
Philadelphia. Representatives, Fred McOwen, C. D. Wil- 
liams, E. L. Miller, Geo. D. Gideon, and H. K. Lewis, 
Philadelphia; Col. Geo. Sanderson, Scranton; J. G. Car- 
penter, Wilkesbarre; H. E. Bidwell, Pittsburg; ee de F. 
Richards, Williamsport; H. K. Whitmer, Reading; H. S. 
Winterstein, Bethlehem; J. V. Stephenson, Greensburg ; D. 
K. Trimmer, York; Rev. Sylvanus Stall, Lancaster. 

Outo.—Chief Consul, T. J. Kirkpatrick, Springfield. 
Representatives, J. H. Boger, Findley; B. F. Schultz, Ken- 
ton; J. D. Pugh, k: Cleveland; J. R. Dunn, Massillon; 
Maurice hoot. nnison; W. H. Miller, Columbus; 
Frank M. Smith, Portsmouth; Walter H. Aiken, College 
Hill; W. B. Harmony, Sidney. 

INDIANA, — Chief Consul, L. M. Wainwright, Nobles- 
ville. Representative, John W. Clark, Columbus, 

MICHIGAN. — Chief Consul, C. H. McClure, Marshall. 
Representative, Horace N. Keys, Ovid. 

ILLinots. — Chief Consul, John O. Blake, Chicago. Rep- 
resentatives, Burley B. Ayres, Chicago; H. G. Rouse, 
Peoria; J. M. Thrasher, Elgin; A. E. Thompson, Rock- 
ford. 

Wisconsin. — Chief Consul, A. A. Hathaway. 

MinnEsota,. —Chief Consul, S. F. Heath, Indianapolis. 

Iowa.— Chief Consul, Charles D. Howell, Winterset. 
Representative, Geo. H. Hamlin, Grinnell. 

Missourt. — Chief Consul, E. M. Senseny, St. Louis. 

CoLorapo. — Chief Consul, Geo. F. Higgins, Denver. 

Wyominc. —Chief Consul, Frank H. é ark, Cheyenne. 

Montana. — Chief Consul, Fred A. Fielding, Bozeman. 

Uran,. — Chief Consul, H. L. Davis, Salt Lake. 

Kentucky. —Chief Consul, Orville M. Anderson, Louis- 
ville. Representative, Horace Beddo, Louisville. 

Lov1istaNa. —Chief Consul, A. M. Hill, New Orleans. 

District oF CoLumB1A.—Chief Consul, E. T. Pettin- 
gill, Washington. Representative, Geo. E. Emmons, 
Washington, 

MAryYLAND. —Chief Consul, James Thompson, Balti- 
more, Md. Representatives, J. Kemp Bartlett, Jr., and 
Edwin J. Mabbett, Baltimore; Charles E, Fink, West- 
minster, 

The largest votes cast were : New York, 468 for J. G. Burch, 
Jr., of Albany; Massachusetts, 396 for H. S. Wollison, of 
Pittsfield. Pennsylvania cast a very small vote. 


CiuB ELections: —Brooklyn Bicycle Club, April 
7:—president, William F. Gullen; vice-president, 
George Bancroft; secretary, Herm. Koop, Jr.; treas- 


urer, L. W. Slocum; captain, H. R. Elliot. Somer- 
ville Cycle Club, Mass. : — president, E. H. Foote; 
vice-president, W. R. Maxwell; secretary and treas- 
urer, George F. Steele; captain, H. S. Worthen. 
The Druidand Junior Wheelmen, of Baltimore, con- 
solidated under the name of Junior Wheelmer of 
Baltimore, March 26:— president, J. C. Guggen- 
heimer; secretary and treasurer, C. Pliny Brigham; 
captain, Robert Molward. Lawrence Bicycle Club, 
Mass., April 6:—president, Mahlon D. Currier; 
vice-president, E. Arthur Dean; secretary, Guy W. 
Currier; treasurer, C. F. Smith; captain, W. B. Segur. 
St. Louis Ramblers: —president E. R. Stettinius; 
secretary, A. K. Stewart; captain, Lindell Gordon. 
Massachusetts Bicycle Club corporation : — president, 
Col. A. A. Pope; clerk, W. S. Slocum; treasurer, 
Charles F. Joy; directors, A. A. Pope, A. S. Parsons, 
E. W. Pope, Henry W. Williams, and W. S. Slocum. 
The York County Wheelmen, Saco, Me. : — president, 
R. A. Fairfield; vice-president, E.G. Dearborn; sec- 
retary-treasurer, J. Etchells; captain, J. V. Dennett. 
Dorchester Bicycle Club, Mass. : — captain, Harry S. 
Kendall; secretary and treasurer, Fred W. Archer. 
Danvers Bicycle Club, Mass., April 6:— president, 
John C. Brainard; vice-president, Samuel P. Dodge; 
secretary and treasurer, A. G. Alltn, Jr.; captain, 
Frank C. Damon. Troy Bicycle Club, N.Y.:— 
president, R. D. Cook; vice-president, George Col- 
lins; secretary, Charles C. Rushmore; treasurer, 
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F. Norris; captain J. O. Wood, Jr. Rochester Bi- 
cycle Club, N.Y. : — president, William E. Williams; 
secretary, Reuben A. Punnett; treasurer, Ed. Pillow; 
captain George E. Maier. Star Bicyle Club, Lynn, 
Mass., April 14: —president, F. S. Winship; vice- 
president, H. G. Lowe; secretary George A. Wilson; 
treasurer, W. O. Faulkner; captain, F. J. Faulkner. 
Fitchburg Bicycle Club, Mass., April 16: — president, 
W. P. Cate; vice-president, H. G. Lowe; secretary, 
George A. Wilson; treasurer, W. L. Emory, cap- 
tain, E. W. Maynard. Waterbury Wheel Club, 
Conn., April 13:—president, W. C. Bryant; cap- 
tain, J. H. Hurlburt; secretary and treasurer, N. C. 
Oviatt. Fall River Bicycle Club, Mass., April 14: — 
president, George Sharples; vice-president, Alfred 
Esleed; captain, George W. Whitehead; secretary 
and treasurer, C.S. Wady. Clarkesville Bicycle Club, 
Mo. : — president, C. T. Clifford; vice-president, H. 
C. Cake; secretary and treasurer, E. A. Clifford; 
captain, Edward P. Fern. Waltham Bicycle Club, 
Mass. : —president, William Shakespeare; secretary 
and treasurer, G., F. Walton; captain, E. J. Wil- 
liams. Montreal Bicycle Club: — president, Prof. C. 
H. McLeod; vice-president, J. D. Millar; secretary 
and treasurer, Richard F. Smith; captain, W. 
McCaw. Milwaukee (organized) : — president, W. 
L. Simonds; vice-president, J. J. Shea; secretary, 
H. P. Andrae; treasurer, F. J. Schroeder. Moline 
Bicycle Club, Ill., April 25 : — president F. G. Allen; 
vice-president, W. E. McCrea; secretary and treas- 
urer, E. H. Sleight; captain, George Dunn. Yellow 
Springs Bicycle Club, Ohio (organized April 13) :— 
president, Dr. J. M. Harris; vice-president, J. Baker 
Rice; secretary, Prof. G. R. Hammond; treasurer, 
Will E. Carr; captain, Will G. Rice. Fitchburg 
Bicycle Club, April 14:— president, W. P. Cate; 
vice-president, H. G. Lowe; secretary, Geo. A. Wil- 
son; treasurer, W. L. Emory; captain, E. W. May- 
nard. 


FOREIGN. 


THE first meeting of the Society of Cyclists was 
held in London, on Tuesday evening, March 31, 
when the president, Dr. B. W. Richardson, delivered 
an address on “ Cycling as a National Development, 
or the Cycle of Cycling.” Dr. Richardson said the 
society had not been founded in a spirit of opposition 
to any existing institution, but for the purpose of the 
development of cycling as an intellectual pursuit. 
The council had agreed that the subjects dealt with 
should come under four heads — antiquities, mechan- 
ics, photography, and geography. Cyclists, he said, 
possessed many advantages for acquiring a knowledge 
of these subjeets, and he had no doubt that the com- 
munications to the society would prove of consid- 
erable value. He then dealt with the antiquarian 
riches of Colchester, Caerleon, and other places, 
saying that within a few days’ ride there were places 
comparatively unknown to the general body of Lon- 
doners, possessing great historical wealth. Cyclers 
again, by observing and noting the different characters 
of roads they used, could be of use to the various 
municipal bodies by obtaining valuable information 
on road construction, and thus benefit the public at 
large. He also spoke in favorable terms of recent 
long tours that had been undertaken, giving it as his 
opinion that a better knowledge of the geography of 
England was thereby gained. 

THE National Cyclers’ Union of Great Britain re- 
cently defined more clearly its opinion of what should 
constitute an amateur by adopting the following: An 
amateur is one who has never engaged in, nor assisted 
in, nor taught, any athletic exercise for money or 
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other remuneration, nor knowingly competed with or 
against a professional for a prize of any description, 
or in public (except at a meeting specially sanctioned 
by the union). To prevent misunderstanding, in in- 
terpreting the above, the union draws attention to the 
following explanation: A cyclist forfeits his right to 
compete as an amateur, and thereby becomes a pro- 
fessional by: (@) Engaging in cycling or any other 
athletic exercise, or personally teaching, training, or 
coaching any other person therein, either as a means 
of obtaining a livelihood, or for a staked bet, money- 
prize, or for gate-money. (4) Competing with, or 
pace-making for, or having the pace made by, a pro- 
fessional or person under sentence of suspension, in 
public, or fora prize. (c) Selling, realizing upon, or 
otherwise turning into money any prize won by him. 
(@) Accepting directly or indirectly any remunera- 
tion from a cycle manufacturer, agent, or other per- 
son interested in the trade or sport, for cycle-riding. 
The executive have the right to call upon any rider 
to remove by proof any suspicion of his infringing or 
having infringed the provisions of clause (¢), and 
the onus of disproving the charge brought against 
him shall in such case rest upon the person suspected, 
who, until he do clear himself to the satisfaction of 
the executive, may be suspended. 


JouN KEEN, on April 6, rode against three horses, 
changed at will, at the Crystal Palace. The race was 
for 20 miles, and the horses led for over 2 miles, 
when Keen again took the lead and kept it, winning 
in th. gm. 38s., about a mile and a half in advance. 


A CYCLE stable has been opened in London with 
accommodations for 1,500 bicycles and tricycles, to 
be cared for by the day, week, month, or year, at 
moderate prices. 


THE Vicar of Ripley encourages devotion in wheel- 
men by inviting those who go on Sunday runs to the 
“ Anchor,” to attend his services in the afternoon, 
arranging the hour for their convenience, and promis- 
ing to make the service only 20m. long. 

THE National Cyclers’ Union, of England, has 
fixed the following time standards for this year’s 
championships: One-mile bicycle, 2m. 48s.;_five- 
mile bicycle, 15m.; twenty-five-mile bicycle, rh. 
20m. ; fifty-mile bicycle, 2h. 50m.; one-mile tricycle, 
3m. 5s.; five-mile tricycle, 17m.; twenty-five-mile 
tricycle, th. 30m. Any competitor beating these 
standards gets a medal. 


AT Melbourne, Australia, on February 1, Messrs. 
Le Bis and Wagner made a trip of 100 miles through 
the surrounding country, occupying 24h. altogether, 
including 11h. for stoppages, and making only 13h. 
spent on the road. 

THE race for the twenty-mile professional champion- 
ship of England took place at Leicester, March 28. 
The race was between R. Howell, of Coventry, F. 
J. Lees, of Leicester, and H. O. Duncan, Montpelier, 
— Howell winning in th. 5m. 55s. 

THE N.C.U., of England, has been experimenting 
with a danger board with an improved luminous 
paint. It is believed that it will be a great advantage 
for wheelmen riding at night. ; 


A BICYCLE and a tricycle composed almost entirely 
of aluminium alloy were shown at the Sportsmens’ 
Exhibition in London. The color was somewhat 
like nickel, and the cost not much above that of a 
steel machine nickel-plated. It has the advantage of 
being rust and tarnish proof. 

AN officer of the United States steamer Ossipee, 
writing from Corea, says: “‘ Have ridden my machine 
in nearly all countries between this and Norfolk, Va. 
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It created the greatest sensation in Séoul, the capital 
of Corea, of all places in which I have been. It 
was the firsteyer seen in this kingdom, and a Corean 
official, after I left Séoul, came all the way down to 
this port to have the thing explained to him by the 
Japanese consul, who lives at Chemulpo. The jour- 
ney to Séoul is over 24 miles of a fair road. One has 
to dismount every mile or two, on account of small 
streams which cross the road, draining rice-fields 
above its level. I found it necessary to ride fast in- 
side the walls of the city, on account of the dense 
mass of people who would collect as soon as I paused 
for any purpose. The sight of a man on a bicycle 
impressed the city people as being something ex- 
tremely ludicrous. An official asked the United 
States minister to procure him 600 machines from 
America. He then inquired the price of one, and 
immediately concluded that he did not want any. 
The government and people are miserably poor, so 
this country will never be a market for either bicycles 
or tricycles.” 


CANOEING. 


THE Brooklyn Canoe Club gave a well-attended 
reception to boating men on April 13. The aim of 
the meeting was, in part, to show the capabilities and 
advantages of the sport, and with this idea a full- 
rigged canoe was shown, while Professor Fowler, of 
the Knickerbocker Club, read a paper, “ Why we Pre- 
fer the Canoe,” enjoyed as well by veterans in the 
sport as by those as yet unacquainted with its attrac- 
tions. A supper was served later. Members are 
coming in. Plans for a house are under considera- 
tion, and in all respects the club is in a most pros- 
perous condition. 

THE Oswego Canoe Club was organized April 8, 
with a roll of 10 members. Officers: captain, J. B. 
Mehurwich ; mate, G. N. Burt; purser, W. G. Thrall; 
measurer, M. C. Worts. The burgee has a blue 
field, with white letters, O.C.C. 

THE Irrawadi Canoe Club elected, April 3, the fol- 
lowing officers: commodore, M. C. Smith; vice- 
commodore, L. G. Kratz; secretary, E. S. Hammatt. 
A gray uniform was adopted. The burgee is light- 
blue, with gold I.C.C., while the officers carry distin- 
guishing signals. The club numbers 12 canoe-owners, 
and has a pretty house, built last season, with accom- 
modations for 20 boats. 


AT a meeting of the Rochester Canoe Club, held 
on the evening of April 14, the consolidation of the 
Remus Club with the Rochester was formally ratified. 
Mr. S. C. Eaton was elected official measurer. He 
will act in that capacity for the American Canoe 
Association. June 18 was fixed upon as the date for 
the annual spring regatta, and the club decided 
to offer a prize banner for the next meeting of the 
A.C.A. 


THE Springfield Canoe Club has been incorporated, 
and is now known as the Springfield Canoe Associa- 
tion. Ata meeting held May 7 the following officers 
were chosen: Frank D. Foot, commodore; Ches- 
ter W. Bliss, vice-commodore; Fred. L. Safford, 
secretary; Emil C. Knappe, treasurer. Executive, 
Committee: Frank D. Foot, C. W. Bliss, F. L. Safford, 
E. C. Knappe, Geo. M. Barney. Regatta Commit- 
tee: Geo. M. Barney, secretary; F. A. Nickerson, 
C. M. Shedd, measurer. It was voted to raise the 
dues from $12 a year to $18, for active, and $15 for 
associate membets. The club has 28 members and 
22 canoes. ° It is proposed to hold weekly races 
during the season, besides the regular summer and 
fall regattas. 
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CRICKET. 


New ENGLAND CRICKET CLUBs. 


TuHE following is the complete list of prominent 
New England cricket clubs which are arranging 
matches for the season of 1885 : — 

Albion Cricket Club, Highlandville, Mass.; Arlington, 
Lawrence, Mass.; Ashton, Ashton, R. I.; Brockton, Brock- 
ton, Mass.; Chelsea, Chelsea, Mass.; Fall River, Fall 
River; Harvard, Harvard University; International, Low- 
ell, Mass.; I Zingari, Boston; Lawrence, South Lawrence; 
Longwood, Boston; Millbury, a Mass.; Newport, 
Newport, R. I.; North End, Fall River; Portsmouth, 
Portsmouth, N. H.; Quincy, Quincy, Mass.; St. Paul’s, 
Concord, N. H.; Waltham, Waltham; Wauskuck, Waus- 
kuck, R. I., and Roxbury, Roxbury. 

In addition to the above there are various smaller 
clubs, some playing but one or two games ina season, 
and these, in most cases, take their name from their 
location, as Berkeleys, Boylstons, Bay States, Ded- 
hams, East Ends, Fitchburgs, Franklins, Globes, Hol- 
yokes, Lynns, Manvilles, Nationals, New Bedfords, 
Nova Terras (junior), and Providences. Many of 
these are expected to take a more active part in New 
England cricket this year. 


THE champion cup of the Inter-Collegiate Cricket 
Association was awarded to Harvard. Ten matches 
will be played to decide the championship of 1885. 

BANNERMAN received $325, collected on the grounds, 
after his splendid innings of 79, not out, in the inter- 
colonial match at Sidney. 

THE Albany (N.Y.) Cricket has taken possession 
ofits new grounds, which have cost over $5,000. 

THE Pittsburg Cricket Club will have no profes- 
sional this year. 


THE Manhattan Club opened the season May 5, at 
Prospect Park, and the Staten Island Club, May 9. 

THE annual field games of the Young America 
Cricket Club, of Stemton, Pa., were held May 2. The 
attendance was large. 


THERE are twenty-nine cricket-clubs in Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, most of 
which have been established more than three years. 


THE international cricket match between the United 
States and Canada will be played August 3, 4, and 
5, probably at Toronto. 

AN amateur eleven from England, under the direc- 
tion of Rev. R. T. Thornton, of the Kent County team, 
is expected to arrive in this country in August, and 
will play its first game in New York early in Septem- 
ber; it will then playin Boston, and then at Mon- 
treal, Toronto, Detroit, Pittsburg, and Philadelphia, 
where the closing matches will be played. 


AN amateur Scotch eleven will visit the United 
States and Canada early in the autumn. 


AT Haverford, Pa., May 9, the Haverford College 
Cricket Club scored 77 and 34, against the Young 
America 70 and 42 for eight wickets. —~ 

At Ardmore Pa., May 9, the Merion Club scored 
85, against the University of Pennsylvania 106 and 
107 for eight wickets. 

May 9g the Longwood Cricket Club defeated the 
Harvard College eleven by thirty runs in a two-in- 
nings game. 


AN eleven composed of English gentlemen, includ- 
ing Mr. E. J. Saunders, Mr. R. T. Thornton, Mr. 
W. H. Hyne-Haycock, of the Oxford University 
eleven of last year, Mr. T. W. Welman and Mr. W. 
Fowler, the fast bowlers of the Cambridge University 
eleven of two years ago, will probably visit this coun- 
try in August. 
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J. ALLWorTH, of Hoboken, will umpire the cricket 
matches in that locality this season. The Hargreave 
Brothers are to retire from the field. 


HARVARD COLLEGE won the match with the Uni- 
versity Barge Club May 2. Scores: 117 and 41 for 
three wickets, against 50 and 104. 

AT Stemton, Pa., May 9, the Merion 2d eleven 
scored 102, against the Young America 114. 

CiuB ELEcTions: —New York Cricket Club: — 
president, H. Jackson; vice-president, I. Ryan; treas- 
urer, P. Beggs; secretary, Wm. Cantle; captain, I. 
Shortall. Alma Cricket Club, of Newark, N.J.:— 
president, J. Walden; vice-president, F. Copley ; sec- 
retaries, C. Gunod and H. Starnier; captain, C. Mil- 
lard. North End Cricket and Football Club, of Fall 
River : — president, Alderman Wylie ; vice-presidents, 
Milton Reed, W. S. Green, J. Westall, G. Cuttle, W. 
Emery, W. Lindsey, James Howard, J. Clegg. and V. 
E. Thorpe; treasurer, V. E. Thorpe; corresponding 
secretary, Charles Lawton ; financial secretary, Thomas 
Allen; captain, John Howard; vice-captain, W. Em- 
mett. Longwood Cricket Club : — president, Wm. F. 
Wharton ; vice-president, J. H. Hooper; secretary, 
Charles Mixer; treasurer, C. L. Bixby; executive 
committee, C. L. Bixby, C. E. Mixer, F. H. Gillett, 
F. S. Mansfield, and C. E. King. Western Cricket 
Association: —Dr. C. D. Stanhope, of Milwaukee; 
second vice-president; J. J. Chivas, member of exec- 
utive committee. Chicago Cricket Club: — president, 
Dr. E. J. Ogden; vice-presidents, W. McGill, J. B. 
Carson, F. Broughton; secretary, F. Wild; treasurer, 
E. R. Ogden. Amherstburg (Ohio) Club: — 
president, Samuel McGee; vice-presidents, N. A. 
Costi and J. R. Park; secretary and treasurer, J. H. 
C. Leggatt; captain, W. H. McEvoy. Boston Cricket 
Club (a new club.) :— president, J. A. Harris; vice- 


presidents, J. Doyle and W. Birkett; secretary, Dr. 
ie 


E. Middleton; treasurer, J. Dugard. Albion 
Cricket Club: — president, John Berry; vice-presi- 
dent, T. W. Broadhurst; secretary, G. H. Broadhurst ; 
treasurer, Mark Bates. The Inter-Collegiate Cricket 
Association : — president, H. L. Clark, of Harvard; 
vice-president, W. T. Wright, of Haverford; secretary 
and treasurer, A. M. Cox, of Columbia. 


FISHING. 


THE Mastigouche Fishing Club has been organized 
in Montreal, and has leased from the Quebec govern- 
ment a tract of land over sixty square miles in extent, 
lying between the branches of the Mastigouche river, 
in the Lancaster hills, about thirty miles north of the 
St. Lawrence, containing many lakes, some of them 
several miles in extent, abounding in trout. The club 
has more than thirty members, its limit being fifty. 
Its officers are: president, George Sumner; vice- 
president, F. H.’ Stearns; secretary, Henry W. At- 
water; treasurer, John S. McLachlan. 


THE close time for black bass in Maine began 
April 1, and ends July 1. The closed season for 
trout expired April 30. 

THE Diamond ponds at Stewartstown, N.H., have 
been reopened for fishing by the town. 

THE Newport (R.I.) Fish and Game Association or- 
ganized May 2, with the following officers: J. P. Cot- 
ton, vice and acting president ; F. H. Wilks, secretary ; 
W. H. Hammett, treasurer; and a board of five direc- 
tors. 

THE enforcement of the laws for the preservation 
of fish in New Jersey has improved the fishing there. 

Two million young white-fish have been placed in 
Lake Superior. 
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IN an investigation for the purpose of discovering 
the cause of the destruction of the black bass, Mr. 
Fred Mather found that the fry did not live in new 
troughs of pine wood unless they were thoroughly 
coated with tar, so that it is presumable that the 
water from the saw-mills kills the fish hatched below 
the dams. 


FiFTy thousand young trout have been put in the 
streams between Allentown and Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

A BLACK bass weighing 634 pounds was taken by 
an angler from Lake Tenachwine, IIl., this spring. 

A STRIPED bass was taken this spring by C. M. 
Raymond, of Sing Sing, N.Y., from Croton river. 
It turned the scale at 68 pounds, and measured four 
feet. 

A FISHING-ROD has been invented that registers the 
precise number and weight of fish caught. 

Mr. W. H. Wood, of New York, caught this win- 
ter, at Punta Rassa, Fla., with ordinary rod, reel, 
and line in use by fishermen for striped bass, a I11- 
pound tarpon. 

BLUE™-FISH appear on the Jersey coast from May to 
October, and black-fish bite from June to October ; 
sheep’s-head, same time; sea bass, from July to Sep- 
tember, and king-fish, from July to October. 

New York sportsmen have bought Hubbard’s 
Pond and 700 acres of land at Boonton, N.J., to 
breed and preserve game birds and fish. 


GENERAL ATHLETICS. 


Ir is proposed to erect a grand stand on the new 
athletic grounds of Harvard University. Plans have 
been made for a stand which will accommodate 1,300 


people, and cost in the neighborhood of $15,000. 


Dr. DupLEY A. SARGENT concluded his course of 
lectures at the Young Men’s Christian Union on 
April 20. His subject was “ How to Get Rest and 
Recreation.” Dr. Sargent said that he had often 
spoken of the value of exercise, and would now call 
attention to the importance of rest and recreation. 
Amid the political strife and business competition of 
the age, he said, muscle and brain almost constantly on 
the stretch, creating not so much an exhaustion that kills 
as that saps the vital resources, lowers the nervous 
tone, and invites disease, the question is, How shall we 
gain rest and recreation? ‘This would seem easily 
solved in a city abounding in popular amusements. 
But there are some to whom amusement is not recrea- 
tion, and freedom from labor is not rest. Recreation 
or re-creation is that which, with the least expendi- 
ture of time, recuperates the exhausted energies and 
renders them most fitted to resume their work. 
The brain-worker finds little recreation in playing 
chess or solving a problem in mathematics, or the 
iron-worker little recreation in using heavy dumb- 
bells and lifting gymnasium weights. There is a 
physiological necessity for change of organic activity, 
or, in other words, for change of employment. Dr. 
Sargent then explained the philosophy of nutrition, 
and showed it was possible to give local rest and uni- 
versal recreation. During waking hours destruction 
is greater than nutrition, so at the end of the day we 
feel the need of sleep, though sleep may not furnish 
the needed recreation to all parts. It is often neces- 
sary to draw the blood away from the brain, by 
muscular exercise before complete rest will result 
from sleep. 


THE Newport Society of Natural History proposes 
to establish an aquarium and a zodlogical garden. 
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J. E. Drxon beat the running record for fifty miles 
in April. On December 29, last year, he was 
credited with having run the distance in 6h. 20m. 
47\4s., beating the record by nearly 13m. The time 
being doubted, Dixon tried it again April 16. He 
had several contestants to accompany him, and J. A. 
Squires, of the London Harriers, beat all records 
from 26 to 36 miles. On the 37th mile Dixon took 
the lead, and finished the 50 miles in 6h. 18m. 261/5s., 
beating his doubted time by more than 2m. 

THERE is a very bitter feeling between the rival 
factions of the New York Athletic Club, and the side 
defeated in the last election may secede and form a 
new club. 


THE Harvard College Freshman and Junior Class 
joint athletic meeting took place at Jarvis Field, May 
12, and two records were broken. F. L. Dean, of 
’88, was the only entry in the two-mile bicycle race. 
He made the distance in 6m. 394/5s., beating the best 
college record of 6m. 48s., made at Columbia in 
1883, by 814s.; and D. C. Clark, of ’86, the only 
contestant in putting the shot, beat the best Harvard 
record by 1 foot 1 inch, his best put being 37 feet. 


M. W. Forp broke the amateur record for stand- 
ing broad jump; he made Io feet, 934 inches, thereby 
beating the record 2inches. The trial was made on 
the grounds of the New York Athletic Club, to which 
Ford belongs, on April 13. 

THE amateur record for running high jump was 
beaten, April 23, by W. B. Page, of Philadelphia, at 
the games of the Keystone Athletic Club, of Pitts- 
burg, on April 25. He cleared 5 feet 10 inches. 


APRIL 10, M. W. Ford beat his own best-on-record 
at three standing jumps, of 33 feet 314 inches, by 
1 foot 1 inch, clearing 34 feet 414 inches. 


May 13, at the Harvard College senior and sopho- 
more joint athletic meeting on Holmes’s Field, Cam- 
bride, H. H. Bemis, ’87, in the three-mile walking 
handicap, covered the distance from scratch in 24m. 
143/5s., beating the college record of 25m. 16s., made 
by M. Caulman, of Cornell, in 1880, by 1m. 12/55. 

THE University of California’s record of one-mile 
run was broken by Dunn, of ’85, in 4m. 58s., April 
18. 

THE annual spring games of the Yale Athletic 
Association were held on their new grounds, at New 
Haven, Conn., May 6. 


THE New York Athletic Club held their ladies’ day 
May 5. 

THE Columbia College Athletic Association held 
their games on the grounds of the New York Club 
May 9. 


THE Bath (Mon.) Athletic Club is one of the most 
flourishing clubs in the West, having a membership of 
one hundred, and among them some of the best 
athletes. The officers are: —H. B. Ringling, presi- 
dent; and W. L. Clark, secretary. 


AT the New York Athletic Club’s grounds, April 
23, M. W. Ford made the best amateur record of a 
standing broad jump, covering 10 feet 934 inches. 


May 9g, on the New York Athletic Club grounds, 
H. E. Toussaint (9 yards) won the Travers diamond 
medal for 100 yards from M. W. Ford (scratch), 
second, and C. B. Lange (4 yards), third; won by a 
yard in 104/5 s. 


THE University of Pennsylvania, at their games 
May 16, W. B.. Page, ’87, broke the American ama- 
teur record of 5 feet 10 inches, made by himself, by 
214 inches, jumping 6 feet 14 inch. 
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THE Harvard University Athletic Club, at their games 
May 16, had two college records broken : — W. Baker 
ran 440 yards in 5014s., beating the record, made by 
Brooks of Yale, of 507/5s.; and F. L. Dean won the 
two-mile bicycle race in 6m. 28s., beating the best 
college record, made by himself, of 6m. 394s. 

CLus ELEctions. — Pythian Athletic Club of San 
Francisco : — president, F. W. Rossbach; vice-presi- 
dent, W. Murray; financial secretary, John Williams; 
recording secretary, John T. Smith; treasurer, Chas. 
A. Vail. Ottawa College, Canada, has formed an 
athletic association: — president, Charles Murphy; 
vice-presidents, D. J. Dunne and G. A. Boucher; 
recording secretary, J. J. Farrell; corresponding secre- 
tary, W. J. Kehoe; treasurer, F. A. Brogan. West- 
ern Athletic Club, of St. Louis:— president, H. W. 
Loughry; vice-president, George Heitzebug; secre- 
tary, G. W. Swarting; treasurer, C. W. Kochler. 
Detroit (Mich.) Athletic Club: — president, G. J. 
Bradbeer; vice-president, E. O. Durfee; secretary, 
E. C. Barrows; treasurer, F. B. Preston. The re- 
cently organized Reading (Pa.) Athletic Club starts 
out with fifty-five members and the following offi- 
cers: — president, P. R. Stetson: vice-president, A. 
Snamby; secretary and treasurer, James M. Yeager; 
trustees, Philip H. Sternberg and Isaac McHose, jr. 
The North Side Athletic Club, of Williamsburg, L.I., 
has changed its name to the Union Athletic Club. 


LACROSSE. 


AT the meeting of the National Lacrosse Associa- 
tion in New York, on May 2, it was decided to send 
a representative American team to Canada during the 
last week in August to contest for the world’s cham- 
pionship. It was voted to present each member of 


the all-American picked twelve that was so successful 
in England and Ireland last year with a gold medal. 
The Boston men who will wear the souvenir are 
Samuel Johnston, James K. Simson, Charles Nichols, 
and William A. Davis. 


THE Boston Lacrosse Club held its annual meeting 
on May 4. Expressions of disapproval were made in 
reference to the black-listing of N. Hagan by the 
United States Association, as the act committed was 
quite as much the fault of the accuser as of the 
accused. Then, too, neither of the clubs then com- 
peting was a member of the Association, and hence 
the matter was not within its jurisdiction. Officers 
were elected as follows : president, Colonel William L. 
Olin; vice-president, Robert Crosbie; secretary, 
George Gerry Boardman; treasurer, H. E. Jefferson; 
captain, Samuel Macdonald. The membership has 
been rapidly increasing; and though the club is less 
than a year old a large number of active Lacrosse 
players is among its members. 

THE trip of the Irish Lacrosse Club to this country 
has been deferred until 1886. 

MASSACHUSETTS contains nearly a quarter of all the 
clubs in the United States; but, with the exception of 
four or five, they are as yet in the chrysalis state. 

THE Williamsburg Athletic Club Lacrosse team de- 
feated the New York University team, on May 9, by 
two straight goals. 

PRINCETON defeated New York University by a 
score of three to nothing, May 2. 

THE Druid Lacrosse Club defeated Princeton, on 
the home grounds at Baltimore, by three straight 
goals. ; 

THE Harvard College L. C. beat the Cambridge 
L. C., by four goals to nothing, on May 2. 
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A LACROSSE club was formed in Cincinnati April 2, 
with a membership of fifty. 


A LACROSSE club has been formed in Portland, Me., 
by gentlemen who formerly played in Canada. 


AT the seventh annual meeting of the National 
Lacrosse Association, held at the Astor House, May 
2, representatives from the Boston; New York Uni- 
versity; Somerville, Mass.; Harvard University; St. 
Paul, Minn.; New York; Stevens Institute; Hobo- 
ken, N.J.; and Baltimore, Md.; clubs were present. It 
was decided to send a represesentative American team 
to Canada late in August, to compete for the cham- 
pionship of the world, and that the St. Paul Club be 
awarded the Polo Club Champion Cup. M. Hogan, 
formerly of the Union Athletic Club, was debarred 
from participating in any match given by association 
clubs. The following gentlemen were elected offi- 
cers for the ensuing year:— president, Erastus 
Wiman, N.Y.L.C.; first vice-president, Dr. MacDon- 
ald, St.P.L.C.; second vice-president, Rossbrook 
Hopkins, Druid Club, Baltimore; third vice-presi- 
dent, P. G. Townsend, N. Y. University L.C.; secre- 
tary and treasurer, J. R. Flannery, Williamsburg Ath- 
letic Club; Executive Committee, F. S. Wheeler, 
N.Y.L.C., V. C. Post, Stevens Institute L.C., W. 
R. Blakmore, Princeton L.C., G. S. Boardman, 
Boston L.C., H. Warwick, St. Paul L.C., T. McDon- 
ald, Boston L.C., H. H. Balch, N.Y.L.C. 


THREE years ago there were but three clubs in 
New England, and now there are nearly twenty-five 
clubs around Boston. 


THE Lacrosse championship of New England, now 
held by the Somervilles, will be contested by the 
Independents of Boston, South Bostons, and Cam- 
bridges. 

AT a meeting of the New England Lacrosse Asso- 
ciation, the Weymouth L.C. was admitted to the 
Association, and the schedule of matches was so 
— as to include five games with the Weymouth 
Club. 


CLuB ELEcTIONS. — Toronto Lacrosse Club: — 
president, A. Bennett; vice-president, J. Day; secre- 
tary, J. Fullerton; treasurer, T. Craig; captain, J. 
Crammon. Victoria Club, of Meaford, Canada: — 
president, Wm. Noble; vice-president, E. Watt; 
secretary, W. A. Thompson; treasurer, James Butch- 
art; captain, Richard B. Gray. Royal Club, Strat- 
ford, Ont.: — president, Walter Miller; vice- 
president G. H. Horne; -secretary and treasurer, J. 
A. MacFadden; captain, William S. Watson; lieu- 
tenant, James Cooke. Dufferin, Ingersoll, Ont. :— 
president, G. R. Cruikshank; vice-president, R. S. 
Malone; secretary and treasurer, J. T. Christisan; 
captain, E. E. Dundas. Albion, Toronto, Ont. :— 
president, J. Baker; vice-president, H. Morell: 
secretary, P. McMichael; treasurer, C. Phipps; cap- 
tain, J. Hudson. Active, Cookstown, Ont. : — presi- 
dent, W. T. Whelan; vice-president, G. E. Wheeler; 
secretary and treasurer, P. H. Stewart; captain 
of seniors, George Christie; of juniors, John Agnew. 
Star, Hamilton, Ont.: — president, William Ries- 
berry; ‘vice-president, William McKie; secretary, 
A. Buchan; treasurer, L. Craig; captain, Robert 
Stewart. Peterborough, Peterborough, Ont. : — 
president, A. LeBrun; vice-presidents, R. H. Foote 
and W. A. Anderson; secretary, G. H. Giraux; 
treasurer, C. Rutherford; captain, James Coughlin; 
lieutenant, James Dolan. The Cincinnati Club :— 
president, R. J. Miliword; vice-president, R. S. 
Hammond; secretary, H. A. Delano; treasurer, John 
T. Nuss; manager and captain, H. Smith. Boston 
Club: — president, Col. William B. Olin; vice-presi- 
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dent, Robert Crosbie ; secretary, George Gerry Board- 
man; treasurer, H. E. Jefferson; captain, Samuel 
MacDonald. Calumet Club, of Chicago :— presi- 
dent, A. C. Way; vice-president, B. Crane; secretary, 
P. H. Jaffrey; treasurer, M. J. Shannon. Young 
Canadian, of Toronto: — president. M. C. Fall; 
vice-president, F. Wagnall; secretary and treasurer, 
—_ Austin; captain, W. Simpson. Orient, Wel- 
and, Ont. : — president, D. Jeffrey; vice-presidents, 
D. Ross and H. Johnson; secretary, A. R. Duncan; 
treasurer, William Parker; captain, F. Norwood. 
Centennial, Toronto, Ont.:—president, J. Lane; 
secretary, M. J. Hayes; treasurer, A. Ryan. Berlin, 
Ont. :— president, John Fennell; vice-presidents, 
J. M. Scully and E. A. Lyons; secretary and treas- 
urer, W. H. Schmalz; captain, J. Scully. Wel- 
lington, Toronto, Ont.:— president, W. Hume; 
vice-president, Bert Davis; secretary, Ed. McCor- 
mack; treasurer, George B. Troye; captain, F. S. 
Wells. 


LANDSCAPE AND FORESTRY. 


Hon. JoHN F. ANDREW has been appointed a 
member of the Boston Board of Park Commissioners, 
in place of Mr. C. H. Dalton, resigned. Mr. Dalton 
has rendered invaluable service in the establishment 
of the Boston park system, having been chairman of 
the commission from the start. 


THE Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, has 
printed a pamphlet giving an account of the native 
woods of Essex County, Mass. It gives in condensed 
form the results of experiments made with the woods 
of the native forest trees of Essex County, as shown by 
Prof. Charles S. Sargent’s report on the forest trees 
of the United States for the tenth census. Rough 
logs of all the native trees of the county were obtained 
by the academy and forwarded to Prof. Sargent. 
Pieces from these logs were passed through all the 
tests made. In all, seventy-five specimens, of fifty- 
three different species, were collected for the pur- 
pose. 


A collection of woods thoroughly illustrating the 
forest wealth of the United States has been added to 
the American Museum of Natural History, New York, 
through the public spirit and generosity of Mr. Morris 
K. Jesup, president of the society. The trees of the 
United States are represented by large and character- 
istic trunk specimens, arranged in the sequence of their 
botanical relationship, cut so as ‘to display the bark, 
cross and longitudinal sections, both polished, and in 
the natural condition of the wood. Prof. Charles S. 
Sargent has prepared a guide to the collection, con- 
densed from his catalogue, for the tenth census report. 
A large number of drawings illustrating the foliage, 
flowers, and fruit of trees has been made by Mrs. 
Sargent for the collection, remarkable for their fidel- 
ity in form and color. Ultimately every tree repre- 
sented by a wood specimen will be thus illustrated. 


Out of nearly 3,000 forest fires accounted for in the 
United States in 1880, 700 were caused by hunters or 
by camp-fires, 500 by locomotive sparks, while the 
larger portion, nearly 1,200 were caused by the care- 
lessness of farmers in clearing land. Over 10,000,000 
acres of forest lands were burned over, entailing an 
estimated loss of about $25,500,000, a low estimate, 
considering, in many cases, the almost irreparable 
injury to the land. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


AN open tournament will be held by the Orange 
L.T.C. at their grounds at Orange, N. J., on June 
17, and days following. 
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THE Far and Near L.T.C. will hold an open tour- 
nament at Hastings-on-the-Hudson, on June 24, 25, 
and 26. 


Mr. C. W. GRINSTEAD, well known as one of the 
leading players of England, is at present residing in 
Canada. As he is the best player who has yet visited 
us his appearance at some of our open meetings 
would undoubtedly gratify a very general desire to 
witness his game. 


Dr. Dwicur is entered in all the principal tourna- 
ments in England this season, and his record will be 
eagerly scanned by his numerous friends on this side 
of the water. 


THE National Lawn Tennis Association commences 
the season with about forty clubs. The New Haven 
a reorganization of the St. Hubert’s Club), the 
untry Club, of Winchester, and the Lehigh Uni- 
versity Club, of Bethlehem, Pa., have recently joined. 
THE New Haven Club have laid out four new courts, 
and upon their grounds the Intercollegiate Associa- 
tion will hold its fall meeting. The clubs which be- 
long to the association are, Yale, Princeton, Trinity, 
Williams, Wesleyan, Harvard, Brown, Amherst, and ‘ 
Lehigh University. 
THE Viola is the last new club formed in New York. 


PETTITT’s performances in England have attracted 
a great deal of attention. In April he played several 
matches with both amateurs and professionals, giving 
odds, and winning in every case. In May he 
wound up his visit with the crowning triumph of 
winning his great match with George Lambert for 
$1,000 and the championship of the world. His 
wonderful resource and ability were never more 
thoroughly demonstrated than in this match, in which 
he won six consecutive sets after the score was five 
sets to one against him. The result of the match was 
predicted in these columns, and is peculiarly gratify- 
ing to our national pride. Pettitt has fairly earned 
his laurels, and that he may long wear them is the 
earnest wish of his many friends both in England and 
America. 


ROWING. 


A CONVENTION was held at Cedar Rapids, Ia., April 
15, and the Iowa Amateur Rowing Association was 
formed, with constitution and by-laws similar to the 
Mississippi Valley Association. The following officers 
were elected: — president, W. O. Ransom, of Bur- 
lington ; vice-president, J. P. Donahue, of Davenport ; 
secretary and treasurer, C. P. Fegan, of Clinton; 
commodore, J. Scott Jenkins, of Clinton; ensign, O. 
Whit Smith, of Burlington. 

JosEPpH LonG, of Montreal, and O’Connor and 
Enwright, of Toronto, champion amateur single and 
double scullers of Canada and the United States, have 
been declared free from professionalism. 


Boats are kept for their owners on the Prospect 
Park Lake, Brooklyn, N.Y., at a nominal expense, 
and many people are taking advantage of this new 
rule. 


THE Harvard-College class races took place on the 
Charles river, May 1. The sophomores won, time, 
11m. 131¢s.; Seniors, second, 11m. 24)s.; Fresh- 
men, third, 12m. 2914s. ; Juniors, fourth, 13m. 

PENNSYLVANIA University class races took place on 
the Schuylkill, May 2. The Sophomores won; 
Juniors, second; Medicals, third; Seniors, fourth ; 
Freshmen, last. ; 

THE newspaper compositors of Newark, N.J., have 
organized the Nonpareil Rowing Association. 
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Mr. WILLIAM R. HILt died at Albany, April 21. 
He was well known in boating circles, having coached 
many of the fast crews. 


THE Farragut Boat Club, of Chicago, is building a 
house to cost $25,000. 

Ir is reported that the Argonaut’s four-oared crew, 
now holding the amateur championship, will enter in 
the Steward’s Challenge Cup regatta at Henley on the 
Thames. This cup has been held by the English for 
forty years, although it has often been sought by 
American college crews. 


THE West Philadelphia Boat Club officers for 1885 : 
—president, S. E. Mulford; vice-president, A. T. 
Dawson; treasurer, L. K. Cottingham; secretary, 
J. D. Carlileo. The club has paid off its debt, owns 
a fine house on the Schuylkill, and has a good fleet 
of boats. 


THE Yale class races, May 16:— the Sophomore 
class crew rowed the race, 2 miles, in 1om. 24s., beating 
the best Yale record, their own, of 10m. 53s., by 29s. 


C.us ELEctTIons. — Atlantic Boat Club, of Hobo- 
ken: — president, James A. Reed; vice-president, 
Charles Erlenkoethe; captain, H. Weinhagen; sec- 
retary, R. Dinglestedt. Excelsior Boat Club, of De- 
troit, Mich.: — president, F. Peck; vice-president, G. 
W. Lee; secretary, W. H. Hawk; treasurer, H. K. 
Jessup; captain, Fred D. Standish; delegates, J. H. 
Clegg and F. D. Standish. Pacific Rowing Associa- 
tion, of San Francisco, Cal. :— president, George 
Branch; vice-presidents, H. H. Dobbin and George 
Prosuck; recording secretary, W. H. Grouney; 


financial secretary, John B. Kelly; treasurer, Alfred 

Rothkupp. Argonaut Rowing Club, of Toronto, Can. : 

—president, Henry O’Brien; first vice-president, J. 

W. Beatty; second, & W. Hogg; secretary, W. D. 
As i oN 


Gwynne; treasurer, Dustan; captain, Oliver 
Morphy; delegates, E. Heaton and W. D. Gwynne. 
Quinsigamond Boat Club, of Worcester, Mass. : — 
president, A. Waldo Lincoln; vice-president, Geo. B. 
Witter; secretary, Herbert Parker; treasurer, Joseph 
A. Rice; captain, E. B. Hamilton. Nautilus Boat 
Club, of Brooklyn : — president, H. F. Waring; vice- 
president, George Hewett; secretary, Thomas F. 
Crean; treasurer, H. W. Schede; captain, Prof. J. 
D. Andrews. New Rochelle (N.Y.) Rowing Club : — 
president, J.S. Nicholas; vice-president, David Acker ; 
treasurer, J. F. Lambden; secretary, W. H. Pinck- 
ney; captain, E. B. Pinckney. Nonpareil Rowing 
Club, of New York:—president, E. C. Perry; 
vice-president, H. Haman; financial secretary, 
George Bates; assistant secretary, F. W. Schni- 
der; treasurer, John Thompson; captain, John 
Canovan. West Lynn (Mass.), Boat Club: — 
president, M. J. Malone; vice-president, F. Lemmon; 
recording secretary, Lawrence Hayes; financial secre- 
tary, T. F. Callahan; corresponding secretary, T. F. 
Murphy; treasurer, E. W. Shannahan; captain, R. 
T. Hanlon. Mutual Boat Club, of Albany, NY. : 

president, W. G. James; vice-president, Edward 
Miggoel; secretary, Ira Harper; treasurer, John 
Neyrick; captain, Charles Bulger. Clifton Boat 
Club, of Clifton, S.I.: — president, I. K. Marlin; 
vice-president, Walter Hodges; secretary, Gregory 
M’Kean; treasurer, S. H. Martin; captain, G. A. 
Post. The club has doubled its membership, and is 
building a house on the Narrows. Ariel Boating 
Club, of Baltimore: — M. D. Tyson, president; Dr. 
L. J. Turner, vice-president; A. Munks, secretary 
and treasurer; A. G. Seal, captain. Undine Boat 
Club, of Toledo, Ohio: — president, J. H. Southard; 
vice-president, J. E. Howe; secretary, C. E. Russell; 
treasurer, H. C. Vortriede; captain, Joseph W. 
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Hepburn. Ariel Rowing Club, San Francisco, Cal.: 
— president, Chas. E. Lipp; vice-president, George 
Lucy; secretary, W. H. Growney; captain, Walter 
Blake; lieutenant, Sir Alfred Rapjohn. Modoc Row- 
ing Club, St. Louis, Mo. :— president, F. W. Hum- 
phrey; vice-president, Atwood Vane; corresponding 
secretary, Jas. G. Miller; recording secretary, Geo. 
A. Brungard; treasurer, Elliott C. Jewett; captain, 
Jas. A. St.John. Washington (D.C.) Rowing Club 
(organized recently) : — president, William Dickson ; 
vice-president, J. B. Adams; secretary, W. R. Lap- 
ham; treasurer, J. N. Whitaker; captain, H. S. 
Durnall; head-quarters at Cumberland’s; the 
club color is white. Nyack Rowing Association: — 
president, George M. Hard; vice-president, F, M. 
Griswold; recording secretary, D. P. Hays; secretary, 
Theodore DeWitt; captain, G. T. Morrow, jr. 
Nereus Rowing Club, Flushing, L.I.: — president, 
Henry W. Baldwin; vice-president, Jas. Q. Thomp- 
son; secretary, Walter H. Clarke; treasurer, Edward 
M. Franklin; captain, Robert J. Lowden. Yale- 
College Boat Club:— president, Paul K. Ames; 
vice-president, Percy Bolton; secretary, Samuel 
Knight; treasurer, R. D. Morse. 


SHOOTING. 


THE Staten Island Gun Club has disbanded, and 
many of its members have joined the Carteret Club. 

THE clay-pigeon championship badge of New 
England was won by M. Gilman, at Worcester, May 
I, there being seven contestants. 

THE West-End Gun Club, of Long Branch, April 
15, defeated the Neptune Gun Club by 68 clay 
pigeons to 54. 

A CLAY-PIGEON match was shot at Nashville, Tenn., 
April 15, between Captain Bogardus and Andrew 
Meaders, 200 pigeons each, the latter winning by 184 
to 175. 

A TELEGRAPHIC match was held, May 9, between 
the Lawrence (Mass.) Rifle Club and the Empire 
Rifle Club of Thomaston, Conn., resulting in a vic- 
tory for the first named, with a score of 631 to 624. 

A TEAM match for the State badge was held, May 
5, at Worcester, Mass., between the Brockton and 
Worcester Clubs, the former winning by a score of 85 
to 82. 

J. H. Jorpan, of Indiana, and F. Schwab, of New 
York city, had a pigeon match at 200 birds each, 26 
yards’ rise, on the Hackensack meadows, on April 11, 
the former winning by a score of 185 to 173. 

THE Cleveland Gun Club defeated the Kirtland 
Shooting Club at the Brooklyn Union grounds, belong- 
ing to the latter club, in a team match at 300 clay 
pigeons for each club, for the championship of Brook- 
lyn, by a score of 226 to 213. 

J. L. ZuveER has been awarded the prize for the 
best average for 1884 by the Foresters’ Club of 
Sacramento, Cal. 

May 6, at Walnut Hill, Mass., the Lowell team won 
the badge from the Massachusetts team, after shoot- 
ing off a tie. 

THE Ithaca and Lakeside Gun Clubs shot a return 
team match at Geneva, N.Y., April 18, the latter 
club winning by 81 to 76. 

THE Washington Heights and Englewood Clubs 
shot a match at Englewood April 11, resulting in the 
latter club winning by 77 to 69. 

THE Springfield (Mass.) Schwetzen Verein defeated 
the Minneapolis (Minn.) Rifle Club in a telegraphic 
match, April 22, by a scope of 466 to 459. 
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DELEGATIONS from the Massachusetts Rifle Club, 
Brockton, Exeter, Mansfield, Lynn Central, Malden, 
Worcester, Scituate, and Boston Gun Clubs partici- 
pated in a pigeon-shoot on the grounds at Wellington 
April 15. Prizes were awarded to first best averge, C. 
H. Gerrish; second, H. W. Eager; third, Sow, 
Allen, and Howard; fourth, Clark, Francis, and Kirk- 
wood. 

IN a match at Walnut Hill in April, the fol- 
lowing totals were made by teams of three men 
each from the respective clubs: Massachusetts 
Rifle Association, 52; Worcester Sportsman’s Club, 
49; Lowell Gun Club, 44; Malden Gun Club, 44; 
Suffolk Gun Club, 42; Massachusetts R.A., 2d Team, 
40; Lawrence Gun Club, 35. 

FRED KUHNLE defeated John D. Houx at Peta- 
luma, Cal., April 4, who received 25 points in 500, 
each man firing 100 shots at 200 yards, by a score 
of 469 to 441. 

THE Rod and Gun Rifle Club, of Springfield, Mass., 
shot a telegraphic match with the Massachusetts 
Rifle Association April 11. Teams of ten men, ten 
shots, off-hand, 200 yards. The Massachusetts Club 
won with a score of 703 to 608. 


Harry G. MILLER, keeper of the Fountain Gun 
and Rod Club-house, died April 30, of apoplexy. He 
was one of the organizers of the Fountain Club, and 
a member of the Coney Island and Prospect Clubs, 
and of the State Sportsmen’s Association. 


The steamer Roanoke, from Norfolk to New York, 
on the night of April 21 struck into a flock of 500 
black ducks. The steamer had an electric light in 
the bow, and 128 ducks were landed dead on the 
deck. The night was dark and they were blinded. 


CLuB ELEectTions.——Arion Rod and Gun Club, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.:—president, Alban Pizakra; vice- 
president, Wm. Muller; recording secretary, Frank 
Obernier; financial, John Neger; treasurer, Louis 
Bassert; captain, Wm. H. Frank. Gogebis Forest 
and Stream Club, Chicago, Ill. :— president, H. E. 
Thayer; vice-president, S. A. Walcott; secretary, M. 
C. Clancy; treasurer, W. Morris. Omaha Gun Club: 
—president, George T. Mills; vice-president, J. M. 
Bedford; secretary and treasurer, C. B. Lane. Cos- 
mopolitan Gun Club, of Cincinnati, has reélected 
John H. Law, president; George B. Hawley, vice- 
president; J. E. Miller, secretary; and W. H. Camp- 
bell, treasurer. Salida Rod and Gun Club, of Salida, 
Cal., first meeting, officers were elected : — president, 
E. H. Wheeler; vice-president, A. C. Ridgeway ; 
secretary and treasurer, E. S. Bach. Club limited to 
fifteen members. Greenwich (Conn.) Gun Club (re- 
organized) :— president, Arthur E. Rendle; vice- 
president, W. Miner; secretary, L. Contoit ; treasurer, 
J.M.Tracy. Haverhill Rifle Club: — president, J. F. 
Brown; vice-president, S. E. Johnson; captain, H. 
Tuck; secretary, J. P. M. Green. Riverside Gun Club, 
of Topsham, Me. : — president, M. C. Hall; secretary, 
Charles Goud; treasurer, A. Q. Goud; assistant-treas- 
urer, A. S. Alexander. Cushnoc Gun Club, of 
Augusta, Me. (reorganized April 30) : — president, 
J. F. Pierce; vice-presidents, P. O. Vickery and S. 
B. Glazier; secretary and treasurer, J. A. Fairbanks. 
Robins Island Club, of Long Island: — president, S. 
Fleet Speir, M.D.; vice-president, A. D. Polhemus; 
secretary and treasurer, W. H. Force. Wakefield 
(Mass. ) Sportsman’s Club: — president, C. I. Good- 
ale; and secretary, George Clothey. Rockland 
County (N.Y.) Gun Club, of West Haverstraw: — 
president, Frederick Tompkins; secretary, John 
Peck; treasurer, O. S. Williams. Athens (Pa.) Gun 
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Club: — president, A. H. Sheridan; secretary and 
treasurer, E.-W. Davies. Girard Manor (Pa.) Gun 
Club (organized recently):—president, M. M. 
McMillan; vice-president, Chance Clark;. secretary, 
James Lorob; treasurer, S. B. Torbert. Palmer's 
Island Club:— president and treasurer, William F. 
Bridge; secretary, John G. Hecksher. Hagerstown 
(Md.) Sportsmen’s Association (organized recently) : 
— president, George W. Atkins; vice-president, John 
U. Adams; secretary, E. S. Pryor; treasurer, S. J 
Wishard; captain, F. P. Cord. The Young Men’s 
Sporting Club, of Fond du Lac, Wis. (recently 
organized) : — president, C. H. Johnson; vice- 
president, O. Steffens; secretary, W. C. Reinig; 
treasurer and corresponding secretary, T. W. Laugh- 
lin. Saratoga (N.Y.) Gun Club has organized with 
forty-four members, with head-quarters at Glen 
Mitchell. 


YACHTING. 


THE Carolina Yacht Club, of Charleston, S.C., 
elected officers for 1885 April 1: — commodore, E. 
C. Williams; vice-commodore, H. M. Tucker; sec- 
retary, W. D. Porcher; treasurer, H. M. Tucker, jr. 


THE Pacific Yacht Club elected officers March 4: 
—commodore, Philip Caduc; vice-commodore, J. 
Mervyn Donahue; secretary, N. R. Melville; 
measurer, J. C. Kelley. 

THE San Francisco Yacht Club elected officers 
April7:— commodore, C. H. Harrison; vice-com- 
modore, J. Gutte; secretary, Charles G. Yale; finan- 
cial secretary, H. T. Gibbs; treasurer, F. Bangs; 
mariner, Matthew Turner. 


THE Albany Yacht Club elected officers May 4: — 
commodore W. W. Grey; vice-commodore, Walter 
Melius; secretary, Henry Sann; treasurer, G. Hag- 
goner; measurer, C. S. Babcock. 


THE Yale Yacht Club have elected officers: — 
commodore Thomas B. Van Buren, Jr.; vice-commo- 
dore, Oliver G. Jennings; secretary, George E. 
Haven; treasurer, Louis K. Hyde. 

THE Bay of Quinte Yacht Club, of Belleville, Ont., 
elected officers May 6: —commodore, R. M. Joy; 
vice-commodore, William Pike; secretary, R. S. Bell; 
assistant secretary, F. S. Campbell; treasurer, G. N. 
Leavens; captain D. B. Robertson. 


THE Lake Yacht Racing Association of Lake 
Ontario, Can., elected officers: — president, John 
T. Mott, Ontario Yacht Club; vice-presidents, W. 
H. Biggar and Thomas McGow, Toronto Yacht Club; 
secretary, George E. Evans, Toronto Yacht Club. 


THE Oceanus Yacht Club was organized in San 
Francisco April 2, and elected officers: — commo- 
dore, N. Sweeny; vice-commodore, James Young; 
secretary, E. E. Drees; treasurer, H. E. Besthorn, Jr. 

THE Oswego Yacht Club have filled the vacancies 
caused by the resignations of secretary and fleet- 
surgeon by electing Charles A. Werts for the former 
office and Dr. J. W. Eddy for the latter. 


THE officers of the New England Yacht Racing 


Association are the same as last year, with the excep- 


tion of ex-Commodore C. A. Perkins taking the place 
of W. Lloyd Jeffries, who declined the office of 
president. 

A NEw yacht club was organized in March, under 
the name of American Yacht Club of Newbury- 
port, Mass. The following officers were elected: — 
commodore, E. P. Pride; vice-commodore, D. B. 
Pierce; fleet-captain, Joseph Perkins; measurer 
John A. Pearson; secretary, W. J. Creasey; treas- 
urer, W. C. Thompson; regatta committee, B. G. 
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Davis, L. S. Coffin, R. A. Rodigrass; finance com- 
mittee, J. M. Foster, Irving Bessey, P. J. Lowell. 
The club starts with thirty members, and occupies 
three large rooms for club-house. 


J. F. Mumm, of Brooklyn, has built, and launched 
April 19, a keel-sloop for ex-Commodore J. R. Max- 
well, 51 feet over all, 1614 feet beam, and 674 feet 
draft; she is named Daphne. 

J. Brown, of Tarrytown, N.Y., has built, and 
launched April 27, a steam yacht for James Bird; she 
is 67 feet in length, 1334 feet beam, and 6 feet ary, 
Her engine is 50 horse-power, and drives a screw 4}4 
feet in diameter; she is named A/arion, and will be 
used principally on the Hudson. 

S. M. Dinsmore, of Cambridge, has built and 
launched a single-handed cruiser for E. A. Abbott, 
of that city, designed by her owner; she is 23 
feet 6 inches on deck, 6 feet 4 inches beam, and 4 
feet 6 inches draft; over two tons of ballast is all 
inside; she will be cutter-rigged. 

A CUTTER has been built at Millerton, N.B., 27 feet 
on deck, 22 feet water-line, 7 feet beam, and 4'4 
feet draft; she will have 4,300 pounds of lead on 
keel. 


WALLIN & Gorman have built and launched a 
center-board sloop for Frank E. Towle, of the Larch- 
mont Club; she is 40 feet in length, 14 feet beam, 
and 4 feet 9 inches depth. 


THE name of the center-board sloop built by Wood 
Brothers, East Boston, mentioned in May, is Fanny, 
and is owned by R. Underhill, of New York. 

THE sloop-yacht Pocahontas, built by David Kirby, 
of Rye, N.Y., for the defence of the America’s cup 
against the Atalanta, and the schooner-yacht J/on- 
tauk, built by the Poillon Brothers, in 1882, were sold 
at auction May 6. Fred. Tams, of the America, was 
the purchaser of the Pocahontas, for $2,950, and the 
Montauk was bought by E. Houghton, of Boston, for 
$24,000. 

THE center-board sloop Roxanna, S. W. Patzer, 
has been sold to Mr. Gardner, of New Haven; she 
was built in 1868, at Westbrook, Conn., and is 30 
feet 2 inches water-line; her name is changed to 
Hydras. 

THE center-board sloop W. H. Burnett, F. L. 
Osgood, has been sold to J. B. Herreshoff. 


THE center-board sloop-yacht 7he Turk has been 
sold to Vice-Commodore Northrop and Frank D. 
Wood, of the Buffalo Club; she was built in 1880, 
by Thos. Frank, of that city, who obtained her model 
from Boston. Her new owners have lengthened her, 
and she now is 28 feet over all. 

THE keel-schooner Frolic has been sold by Charles 
C. Haight to Arthur Fuller, of Boston; she was built 
in 1879, by A. E. Smith, of Islip, L.I., and is 50 feet 
water-line. 


THE center-board sloop Dare has been sold to 


M. Ballou, of the Larchmont Club; she was built in 
1874, by J. H. Soule, of Bristol, R.I., and is 49 feet 
water-line. 

THE center-board sloop Jést/ess, M. Ballou, has 
been sold to New York parties; she was built by J. 
Smith, of Brooklyn, and is 43 feet over all. 


THE schooner steam-yacht Zadith, William Wood- 
ward, Jr., has been sold to E. C. Benedict, of New 
York; she was built in 1880, at Bristol, R. .. and is 
55 feet 10 inches water-line. 


THE sloop Faustina, W. C. Higgins, of Quincy, 


Mass., has been Sold to C. F. Mitchell, of Brockton, 
Mass. 
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THE iron schooner steam-yacht Sphinx, H. A. 
Taylor, has been sold to Henry F. Hendoucker, of 
New York; she was built in 1881, by John Roach, at 
Chester, Pa., and is 51 feet water-line. 

THE keel-schooner Mercury, J. N. Roberts, has 
been sold to W. J. Morane;she was built in 1859, by 
Pierce Brothers, City Point, and is 33 feet water-line, 
12 feet beam, and 5 feet draft. 

THE center-board sloop 7Zhzs¢/e, William Zeigler, 
has had two feet added to keel. 


THE steam-yacht Merita, F. L. Felton, has been 
sold to J. W. Abbot, of Graniteville, Mass.; she was 
built in 1882, by Hutchins & Pryor, of South Boston, 
and is 38 feet water-line, 9 feet beam, and 5 feet draft. 

THE center-board sloop A/aéel H., Robert Brymer, 
has been sold to L.C. Baily, of Boston; she was 
built in 1881, and is 22 feet in length. 

THE center-board sloop A¢h/on, J. C. Barron, of 
New York, has had her bow newly shod, making her 
much sharper than formerly. 


THE keel-sloop Felia (formerly Fairy), J. A. 
Stetson, has been sold to J. B. Dillingham, of Chelsea, 
Mass.; she was built in 1872, by E. Harris, of City 
Point, Boston, and is 2314 feet water-line. 

THE steam-yacht Galatea has been sold by Miss 
Mary Anderson at auction to W. Howard Bender, 
of Albany; she was built in 1882, by P. erry, 
of Pamrapo, N.J., and is 47 feet water-line, 1014 feet 
beam, and 3 feet 2 inches draft. The Galatea will 
be used upon Lake George by her owner. 

THE English cutter /adge has been sold to E. W. 
Sheldon, of the Seawanhaka Club. 


THE keel-sloop Glance, A. L. Serrell, of Yonkers, 
N.Y., has been sold to go South in the sponge fish- 
ery; she was built in 1865, by A. M. Whitman, of 
Brooklyn, and is 4514 feet water-line, 14 feet beam, 
and 4 feet 8 inches draft. 


THE steam-yacht Skylark has been chartered by 
E. A. Bateman, of the American Club; she was 
formerly owned by Lester Wallack, built in 1874, by 
J. Lennox, of Brooklyn, and is 9414 feet water-line. 

THE center-board sloop Violet, M. J. Kiley, has 
been sold to H. J. McKee, of the South Boston Club; 
she was built in 1866, by Herreshoff, of Bristol, R.I., 
and is 33 feet 4 inches water-line, 12 feet 4 inches 
beam, 3 feet 10 inches draft. 

THE cat-rig Dolphin has been sold to C. O. Bur- 
bank; she was built in 1883, by Lawley, of City Point, 
and is 21 feet in length. 


THE center-board sloop-yacht Curlew, J. W. 
McRay, of Buffalo Club, has been sold to Messrs. Hill 
Brothers and Eugene Roberts; 27 feet over all. 


THE sloop Ripple, purchased last fall in New 
York city by Geo. Smyth and others, of Buffalo City 
Club, has been refitted and will be heard from this 
season. 


THE center-board schooner-yacht Mermaid, Mr. 
Ackley, of Buffalo City Club, has been changed to a 
keel; she is 40 feet over all, 10 feet beam, and will 
draw 644 feet water. 

THE center-board sloop essze will fly the flag of 
Commodore Henry Hussey, of the South Boston 
Club; she was built in 1881, at Newburyport, and is 
31 feet 4 inches on water-line; her name has been 
changed to Maggie. 

THE Quaker City Yacht Club, of Camden, N.J., 
filed petition for incorporation April 27. 

Messrs. Richard and Bryce Allan, of the well- 
known steamers, have built at their yard on the Clyde 
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a 5-ton racing cutter, from designs by G. L. Watson; 
she is 43 feet extreme length, 5 feet 7 inches beam, 
and 6 feet 2 inches draft, with 7 tons lead on keel; 
she is named Dorts. 

GEORGE C. BROOME’s new cutter, Straurare, men- 
tioned in OUTING in May, has been enrolled in the 
Hull Yacht Club. 


Mr. ACKLEY, the owner of the schooner Mermaid, 
of Buffalo, is trying a somewhat novel ballast. He 
has run about six tons of cement into her hold. The 
cement was mixed the same as for laying a floor, and 
poured in and allowed to find its level. 


THE Quincy Yacht Club have fixed the following 
dates for their races: Great Hill, June 6, club race, 
and July 3, Aug. 14,and Sept. 12, champion races; 
Quincy Point, July 31 and Aug. 29, club races; and 
June 17 there will be a review of the fleet, with a race 
and other entertainments. 


THE yachting season at San Francisco was opened 
by the Pacific Yacht Club, April 25. The yachts 
were gayly decorated and a reception was held in the 
club-house. 


THE Dorchester Yacht Club, at its special meeting, 
May 1, adopted amendments to its by-laws, constitut- 
ing a new office, of Assistant Measurer; making the 
Treasurer a member ex-officio of the Board of Direc- 
tors with the Commodore and three other members 
instead of four as heretofore; resignations must be 
made in writing to the Secretary before the annual 
meeting of each year to relieve members of annual 
dues for that year; and striking out that part of sail- 
ing regulations relating to allowance of time to yawls 
of seven-eighths of their measurement. William L. 
Dearborn was elected to the office of Assistant Meas- 
urer. 


THE English cutter Genesta has had ten tons addi- 
tional lead placed on her keel, and a new racing mast 
giving three feet more hoist of canvas. 


THE sloop-yacht building at Boston, as a defender 
of the American cup, has been named Puritan, and 
the one in New York Priscilla. 


THE sloop Wacondah, owned by Messrs. Doscher 
and Meyer of Knickerbocker Club, has been fitted 
with electric lights to be supplied by a storage battery 
sufficient for four days’ use. 


THE keel-schooner Zioga, recently purchased by 
Hugh Cochrane of Boston, is enrolled in the Eastern 
Club and will hail from Beverly Farms. 

THE old schooner-yacht Haze, owned some time 
ago in New York, is now used as a pilot-boat at Pen- 
sacola. 

THE sailing-master engaged for the new sloop 
Sibyl, is Captain Samuel Gibson, lately of the sloop 
Vixen. 

Capt. O’NEIL, the sailing-master, of the fast 
English cutter Cuckoo, has been engaged to sail the 
Genesta in her America’s races. 


Mr. T. DESMOND has made the center-board of his 
yacht to work on a pivot in an iron keel and slide 
forward and aft, thereby securing the equilibrium of 
the boat under whatever spread of canvas. 

THE Seawanhaka Yacht Club has adopted the 
measurement as presented by the committee ap- 
pointed, C. S. Lee, John Hyslop, and A. Carey 
Smith: namely, schooners be rated at 85 per cent. 
of their sailing length and yawls 94 percent. In 
the measurement for yawls, the base line is taken 
from the beehole of the bowsprit to end of jigger- 
boom and the perpendicular is taken the same as for 
single-masted yachts except main-gaff and jiggergaff. 


OUR MONTHLY RECORD. 


THE fixtures of the Pentucket Yacht Club, of Hav- 
erhill :—June 17, July 25, August 25, club races; July 
4 to 11, cruise; August 5, September 28, champion 
races; September 19, union regatta. 

Work has been commenced on a survey of New 
York harbor and East river as far as Throg’s Neck, 
under charge of Lieutenant John M. Hawley, of the 
Hydrographic Bureau. 

THE new Toronto Skiff Club has built a club-house 
and largely increased its membership, and it is at 
present one of the foremost clubs of the country. 
Its commodore is a man that will make any thing a 
success. 

A MATCH race, for a gold cup, was sailed by the 
schooners Mohican and Gitana, on their return 
home from their winter cruise to the West Indies. 
Both yachts started at 9 A. M., April 1, from 
Charleston, S.C. The first named arrived off Cape 
Henry, a distance of 375 miles, in 2 days and 22 
hours; the latter not arriving some time after. The 
Mohican is owned by H. D. Burnham, Boston, is 
I15 feet, 100 feet water-line, 23 feet beam, and 1114 
feet draught. The Gitana is owned by W. F. Weld, 
Boston, is 109 feet, 9214 feet water-line, 2014 feet 
beam, and 11 feet draught. 

THE keel-sloop of William M. Hamilton, men- 
tioned in April, is named Annie 1. 

THE Carolina Yacht Club of Charleston, S.C., 
had their opening day May 9, when the yachts joined 
in a cruise to Kiawah Island, at the mouth of Stone 
river. This was followed by, May 14: Pennant Race; 
May 27, Review of the Fleet; May 30, Annual Re- 
gatta, and June 10 there was held the race for the 
English Challenge Cup by the first-class boats. The 
yachts in the club rank in the following order accord- 
ing to class and seniority of membership of owner. 
First-class sloops: Siren, Commodore E. C. Wil- 
liams; Flirt, Vice H. M. Tucker; Wildbird, C. H. 
Glidden; Bobolink, James P. Lesesne; Au Revoir, 
F. Y. Porcher; White Wing, R. H. Pinckney; 
Eleanor, Thomas Young; screw-schooner, &. C. 
Barkley, S. J. Pregnall, and steam-launch, Badso, W. 
B. Chisolm. Second-class sloops: » a. C. 
Cheves; Wanda, J. W. Lewis; Fleetwing, W. L. 
Trenholm; Viking, P. F. Glidden; Caprice, J. M. 
Haig; Nymph, H. M. Carere; and cat-rigs, Chicken, 
J. P. DeSaussure; Azradie, W. B. Pringle; Madcap, 
G. F. Crawley. 


THE noted turtle-decked, or “domed” steamer, 
Meteor, after various vicissitudes, has at last had her 
trial trip and proven a thorough success. The A/e¢eor 
was built by the American Rapid Transit Steamship 
Co., to demonstrate the value of patents owned 
by the company, making radical innovations in con- 
structive principles, the chief among which were a 
“turtle ” deck running the entire length, a longitudinal 
frame giving great strength and enabling the craft 
to be driven at great speed by high-pressure steam, 
while, instead of masts and sails, auxiliary power in 
case of accident is given by two supplementary screws, 
above and below the main screw. The latter feature 
is not included in the Aeteor, she being too small, 
having only 157 feet length. On her trial trip at 
Bath, the A/e¢eor made 18 miles an hour, and on her 
trip from Bath to Boston she made an average of 12 
miles, with only 100 pounds of steam and in a heavy 
sea, which did not wet her decks. Her boilers can 
easily stand 200 pounds, and it is claimed that with her’ 
engines running smoothly she will develop unprece- 
dented speed. She.is to be sold for a yacht, and the 
company proposes to build a large ocean steamer on 
the same principles. 





THE Wagner Drawing-Room cars have 


4 | been displaced from the Wabash Railroad 


By June 20, the observation cars will be running 
on the Beach Railroad branch of the Boston and 
Maine. The ride over this line from Old Orchard to 
the mouth of the Saco is one of the events of an Old 
Orchard season. 


OLD Orchard Beach will probably see many visitors 
thissummer. The Hotel Revere, the Seashore House, 
the Old Orchard House, and Pine Cottage are all ready 
for the summer campaign. 


LAKE Winnipiseogee is coming more and more 
into favor as a summer resort. There are several 
good hotels, especially on Long Island, the largest of 
the 365 islands— more or less —in the lake. 

SANBORN’S hotel, at West Campton, in the Fran- 
conia region, has been enlarged so that it will accom- 
modate seventy-five guests. 


THE enormous Rockaway Beach Hotel, at Rock- 
away, Long Island, N.Y., has been purchased by a 


syndicate of Boston gentlemen, of which Silas Gur- 
ney, of the Tremont House, is the representative, as 


well as the principal investor. 
about $270,000. 

THE Rockland House, Nantasket Beach, will be 
open from June 16, and the Hotel Nantasket from 
July 1. 

THE Boston and Hingham Steamboat Company 
began their trips April 25, and will continue run- 
ning until late in September. 

WHITE Mountain tourists will be glad to learn that 
the Boston & Maine Railroad is building a union 
station at Rochester, N.H., for the use in common of 
the Dover & Winnipiseogee, Portland & Roches- 
tér, and Great Falls & Conway railroads. 


THE New York, Providence, & Boston Railroad 
has just put two reclining-chair cars upon their road, 
the first ever seen in New England. They will run 
on the steamboat train between Boston and Stoning- 
ton. Each is fifty-eight feet long, and contains thirty- 
eight chairs. 


THE Old Colony road has inaugurated a new sys- 
tem of passenger coaches. In the new model car 
there will be a handsomely carpeted compartment, 
occupying about one-third of the length, having six 
revolving arm-chairs. Between this compartment 
and the body of the car, which is furnished with the 
usual seats, is a lavatory. Compartment seats will 
be as desirable as those in an average parlor car. 

D. M. KENpRICK has succeeded C. B. Meeker as 
general passenger agent of the N.Y. Central & 
Hudson River Railroad. Mr. Kendrick has for sev- 
eral years managed successfully and well the passen- 
ger department of the Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Company’s Railroad. 


The price paid was 


-// system by the Mann Boudoir cars, and the 
=], Wabash will hereafter enter New York 
= over the line of the West Shore road. 

THE passenger rate war which has been 

raging so fiercely made a greater difference 

in the cost of travel than a great many peo- | 

ple appreciate. For instance, where the regular fare 

from New York to Cincinnati was $14.00, by the rate 

war it was brought down to $9.00; to Chicago, from 

$18.50 to $9.00; to Buffalo, from $9.25 to $4.00; to 

St. Louis, from $22.25 to $14.50; and to San Fran- 
cisco, from $122.85 to $43.00. 

THE Vandalia line has broken the time record for 
alongrun. A train left Indianapolis one hour and 
forty-two minutes late and arrived in St. Louis only 
eleven minutes late, gaining one hour and thirty-one 
minutes during the run of 240 miles, which was ac- 
complished, including six minutes detention and 
twenty stops, in five hours and fourteen minutes. 

THE Peninsular House, at Seabright, N.J., which 
was formerly located on the banks of the Shrewsbury 
river, has been cut in half, moved up to the ocean 
bluff, and lengthened by having the halves placed 
twenty-six feet apart, and the intervening space built 
up. This gives a new hall and office and fourteen 
additional rooms. 

TRAVELERS in the Catskills this summer will find 
the new narrow-gauge road branching from the Cats- 
kill Mountain Railroad, and running to North Cairo, a 
distance of four miles, a great convenience. 

Lucius Tu1r_e, who has lately become the general 
passenger agent of the Boston & Lowell Railroad, has 
prepared and published a handsome pamphlet entitled 
‘Summer Saunterings on the B. & L.,” in which are 
many excellent and valuable features. It is fully 
illustrated with new engravings and maps, and con- 
tains careful descriptions of the White Mountain re- 
gion and other interesting points reached by the road. 


SANTA Monica, in Los Angeles county, on the Cali- 
fornia coast, is one of the principal Pacific coast 
watering-places. Ten years ago it bade fair to be 
the seaport of Los Angeles; but some other town dis- 
placed it, and it is little more than a pleasure resort. 
Summer and winter sea-bathing is the order of the 
day, as the water is of the same temperature all the 
year round. Between the town and the strand there 
is a high, steep bluff, ascended by occasional flights 
of stairs and zigzag paths, with a few drive-ways. 
The beach is thirty miles long, and is dotted in sum- 
mer with tents, as there are very few cottages, and 
the climate is so equable that living under canvas is 
not only practicable but delightful as well. Fruits 
are cheap and abundant, and many people picket 
their cows near their tents, so that there is wanting 
not even the element of flocks and herds to carry out 
the nomadic character of the place. 

THE Jacksonville, St. Augustine, & Halifax River 
Railroad is extending its line a mile and a half to St. 
Augustine, where a handsome passenger station will 
be erected. The road will probably be extended to 
Halifax River during the summer. 
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